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From The Piiblukers 


The FiiiST volume depicted Ui* early yeaira of Gandhijra lifc^^ his 
leadership in the Soudi African struggle and hk emei^etice in the 
field of Indian politics. The second volume opened with the new 
epochs the Gandhian era, and it ended with the passing of the resolu¬ 
tion on complete indcpcndefice at the Lahore Congress on the last 
day of 1929. The third volume covered some of Iiis subsequent po¬ 
litical and social activities: the historic march to Dandi ■ pleading of 
Indians case at the Round Table Conference in London; campaigii 
against untouchablLity; his temporary retirement from the Congress 
in October 1934. The fourth volume depicted his ceaseless actividcs 
during t934-B in the field of village rcconstrucdon. For full four years 
he concentrated on constructive revolution or teaching the mas^scs 
the art of turning the idle hours to wealth. His organizadonal genim 
and close contact with the masses enabled the Cemgres^ to sweep 
the polls in 1937. He confined himself to constructive activHticSj but 
removed the self-imposed ban on politics by expressing his views 
fervently through Harijm. Ui% articles on prohibition, basic cdu* 
cation I duties and rights, samtatioUj self-control p. birth control, art 
and literature for the masses, became the guiding principles to all 
who wanted to think and act along the new philosophy of life* War- 
clouds seemed to burst when the Munich Pact was signed and he 
advised the Congress to stand by non-violence in war or peace. There 
were nimblicigs in the Indian states and he directed the people's 
movement- 

This the fifth volume depicts Gandhiji's re-emergence in the po¬ 
litical field; the Rajkot struggle for securing rights to the people in 
the states, and the preparation for fight against the gagging orders 
during the war period of 1936^40. The main theme of this volutnc 
is Gandhiji’^s supreme faitli in the non-violence of the strong in the 
critical days of the war. The w^'arrior of peace gave courage to fhc 
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people of India and the world to try the new weapon of non-vioknee 
for the first Lime in ihe most critical period of history* Some of hb 
most iaspiring writings and speeches on war resistance form a vital 
pan of thU volume* 

The remaining three volumes depict the Gandhi an era with its 
different phases leading to Indians freedom. 

In this arduous task of collecting material and undertaking the 
publication of an eight-volume hiography of Gandhiji, we have had 
co-operation from several friends and sympathizers, individual ac¬ 
knowledgements to whom are already made in the introducdon to 
the first volume. 

Gandhiji gave his graceful co-operation and thus made our work 
smoother* JawaharUI Nehru has taken a keen interest in the pub* 
lication and continues to give encouragement. R- R. Diwakar has 
helped us from the very beginning and he has made possible its 
publication in the present form. 

Anu Bandyopadhyaya has given her ample co-operation in sec* 
ing the proofs, preparing the glossary and index. 

Sumaii Morarjee has lent us her unique collection of illustrations 
for embellishing the biography. 

We arc thankful to tlie workers of the Times of India Press for 
their co-operation- 

Aitliougli the grcatcsi care is taken in the preparatioa of this 
biographyj we should be tliankful if readers point out any mistakes 
they may come across in these volumes. We would also be glad, 
if they send us any dijcumcniary or pictorial material bearing on 
Gandhiji'g life for reproduction in subsequent volumes. 

D. G. Tendui^kah 

Vjthal&hai K. Jhaveri 
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tVarrior 0/ P^ace 

193B 

[n th£ middle of December igjSj the Working Committee met at 
Wardha to discuss important matters. iTic reioJurion defining the 
policy of the Congress towards the Indian states was drafted by 
Gandhi: “'ITic Working Committee welcome the awakening of the 
people of Indian states in many parts of the country and consider 
tills as a hopeful prelude to a larger freedom comprising the whole 
of India, for which the Congress has laboured. The committee sup¬ 
port the demand for dvil liberty and responsible government under 
ihc aegis of the ruicni in the states^ and express theJr solidarity 
these inovcnient$ for frtsedom and sell-exprcssioiip 
“Wliile appreciating that some rulers of states have recognized 
this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust 
themselves to it in co-operation with their people, the committee 
regret that other rulers have souglu to ^suppress these movements by 
banning peaceful and legitimate organizations and all political ac- 
uvity and, in some cases, resorting to cruel and inhuman repression. 
In particular, the committee deplore the attempt of some rulers to 
seek the aid of the British Government to suppress their own people, 
and the committee assert the right of the Congress to protect the 
people against the unwarranted use of military or police forces lent 
by the British authorities for the suppression of the legitimate move- 
people for responsible government within the sta tes. 
e to draw attendon afresh to the resolution 

ot the Hanpura Congress which defines the Congress policy in re¬ 
gard to the states. While it is the right and privilege of the Congress 
to work for the attainment of dvil liberty and responsible govern¬ 
ment m die states, the existing dreumstances impose certain limita¬ 
tions on this work, and the considerations of prudence prevent the 
t-on^css from interfering organizationally and directly in the in¬ 
ternal struggles in the states. 
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“Tlus policy was conceived in the best interests of the people to 
enable them to develop scUVreliancc and strength. It was intended 
as a measure of the goodwill of the Congress towards the states^ 
and of its hope that the rulers of their own accord would recogniic 
the spirit of the times and satisfy the just aspirations of their people. 
Experience has proved ihc wisdom of this policy. But this was never 
conceived as an obligalion. The Congress has always reserved the 
rights as it is its duly^ to guide tlic people of the states and lend them 
its influence. With the great awakening that is taking place among 
the people of the states, there must be an increasing idenufication 
of the Congress with the states people. The policy Jaid down by the 
Haripura Congress^ which has been so abundantiy justified^ must 
continue to be pursued. 

'*\STiilc, therefore^ the committee welcome the movements in the 
states for the attainment of rcspomible government, they advise the 
people not belonging to the states concerned against taking part 
in civil disobedience or the like. Participation by such people will 
bring no real strength to the movement and may even embairass 
the people of the .states concerned and prevent them from develop^ 
ing a mass movenienl on which strerigth and success depend. 

*^Thc committee trust that all movements in the states will adhere 
strictly to the fundamental Congress policy of non-violence.” 

Resolutions on the cleansing of the Congress organisation and 
die question of die Arabs in Palestine and the plight of the Jews in 
Europe were drafted on die lines laid down by Gandhi in Hanj&ii. 
The Working Committee passed a resolurion declaring the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Mudim League as communal organizations. 

In the last week of December^ the annual session of the Muslim 
League was held at Patna. According to its prcsidenlj Jinnah, all 
attempts at a settlement of the Hindu-Muslini quesdon had broken 
on the rock of Congress fascism ; GandhJ liad destroyed die ver^- 
ideals with which the Congress started its career and converted it 
into a communal Hindu bexiyi Criliemng the Congress policy in the 
Indian staceSp he said that it was a camouflage to secure numerical 
majority in the Central Assembly. If the Congress was determined 
to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive in the states, he would 
have to come to the rescue of the Muslims in the sfaics. Jinnah 
concluded hk speech by appealing to (he Muslims to develop their 
own national consciousness. 
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On the other hand, Savarkar, the Hindu MaJmsahha President 
detailing his theory of a Hindu nation at the Nagpur session ob¬ 
served: “Our politics hcil:aftcr v^dll be Hindu politics fashioned and 
tested in Hindu terms only, in such wise as will help the eonsoli- 
datJon^ freedom, and life growth of our Hindu nation/* To realize 
ihis^ he exhorted all Hindus to unite and capture power from the 
Congress which was becoming increasingly anti-Hindu^ 

The Congress was branded on many sides as a totalitarian parly. 
Mr^ H* V* Hodson, the editor of Rtiund Tablet said in his talks widi 
Gandhi at Segaou that the Congress acted as if it were the one 
and the only parly in the country that mattered and| therefore^ the 
Hindu-Muslirn tangle had become almost insoluble. "It is a very 
wrong view to take of the said Gandhi. "The Congrias 

docs claim to be Uic one and the only party that can deliver the 
goods. It h a perfectly valid claim to make^ One day or the other 
some party has to assert itself to that csjtcnt. Tliat does not make it 
a totalitarian party. It is the ambition of the Congress to become 
representative of the entire nation;, not merely of a particular sec- 
tion. And it U a worthy ambition in keeping with its best tradiLLon, 
If you have studied the Congress history, you will find that since its 
very tnception tlie’Congress has sought lo serve and represent all 
sections in the country equally;, withoul any distinction or diserfmi- 
nation. It would love to be absorbed by the Muslim League if the 
Muslim League would care to aUorb it, or to absorb the Muslim 
League in its lurn^ so far as the political programme is concerned. 
For religious and socia] activity, of course, every commitnity can 
have its separate organization." 

“But if Lhc Congress has die ambition of absorbing other polidcaJ 
organizations, it cannot help being a tDialitarian party/* observed 
Mr. Hodson. 

"You may try to damn it by calling it totalitarian," said Gandlii. 
"Absorption h inevitable when a country is engaged in a struggle 
to wrest power from foreign hands; it cannot afford to have sepa¬ 
rate rival political organizations. The entire strength of the country 
must be used for ousting the third and usurping party* That is what 
b happening in India today* WTierc there b no common danger to 
oppose, there must be separate parties representing different schools 
of thoughts. You should bear m mind that the Congress docs not 
impose its will on others. Its sanctions are uon-violcnt." 
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“Would not the march to fu]] responsible government be more 
rapid] If ihc Muslims were taken along?" asked Mr, Hodson* "Of 
course^ it would bcj” said Gajidhi, ‘^Pcfsonallyj I do no want any¬ 
thing which the Mnsllrm oppose. But 1 have faith that the solution 
of Hindu-Muslim tangle will come much sooner than most people 
expect, I claim to be able to look at the whole position with a de¬ 
tached mind. There is no substance in our quarrels. The points of 
difference arc superlicial^ those of contact are deep and permanent. 
Political and economic subjection is common to us alL Tire same 
climatCj the same rivers, the same fields supply both with air, water 
and food* Whatever the leaders, mahatmas and maulanas may say 
or do, the masses, when they arc fully awakened, will assert them¬ 
selves and combine for the sake of combating common cvik,** 

There w'as an extra rush of vLsUons at Segaon at Llie end of die 
year, ,\ group of young teachers from the Ew-ing College and the 
Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, who were reluming to America^ 
paid a visit to Gandhi and askedj “How would you, an old and 
experienced leader, advise young men to throw away their lives in 
the service of humanity?" 

"Tlie question is not rightly put," replied Gandhi. “You donH 
throw away your lives when you ukc up ihc weapon of satyagraha. 
But you prepare yourselves to face without retaliation the gravest 
danger and provocation. It gives you a chance to surrender your 
life for the cause when the time comes* To be able to do so non¬ 
violent ly requires previous training. And if you arc a bebever in the 
orthodox method, you go and train yourselves as soldiers. It is 
same with non-violence^ You have to alter your whole mode of 
life and w'ork for it iu peace timcj just as much as in war time. It 
is no doubt a difficult job* You have to put your whole soul into it ; 
and if you Jire sincefc, your example will affect the hves of other 
people around you. America is today exploiting the so-called weaker 
nations of the world along with the other powers. It has become the 
richest country in the world, not a thing to be proud of, when we 
come to think of the means by which she has become rich. Again, 
to protect tiiese riches you need the assistance of violence. You 
must be prepared to give up tiicse riches* Therefore, if you really 
mean to give up violence, you will sayj 'Wc shall have nothing to 
do with the spoils of violence, if as a result, America ceases to 
be rich, w'c do not mind.' You will then be qualified to offer a 
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spotless sacrifice. 'Fhat U the meaning of preparation. The occasion 
for inaldng the c^tireme sacrifice may not come, if you aa a nation 
have fully learnt to Hve for peace. It is much more difficult to live 
for non-violence, than to die for it.” 

Tliey wanted to know if non-violence as enunciated by Gandhi 
had a positive quality. "If I had used the word 'love* which non¬ 
violence is in essence, you would not have asked this question,” 
replied Gandhi. "But perhaps ‘love’ docs not express my meaning 
fully. The nearest word is ‘charity*. We love our friends and our 
equals. But the reaction that a ruthless dictator sets up m us is 
either that of awe or pity according respectively as wc react to liim 
violently or non-violcntly. Non-violence hnotvs no fear. If I am truly 
non-v-iolcnt, 1 would pity the dictator and say to myself, ‘He docs 
not know what a human being should be. One day he tvill know 
better when he is confronted by a people who do not stand in awe 
of him, who will neither submit nor cringe to him, nor bear any 
grudge against him for whatever he may do.' Germans arc today 
doing what they are doing, because all the other nations stand in 
awe of them. None of them can go to Hitler with clean hands.” 

“Wliat is the place of the Christian missions in the new India 
that is being built up today and what can they do to help in this 
great task?” 

“To show appreciation of what India is and is doing,” replied 
Gandhi. "Up till now ttiey have come as teachers and preachers 
with queer notions about India and India’s great religions. We 
have been described as a nation of superstitious heathens, knowing 
nothing, denying God. We arc a brood of Satan as Murdoch would 
say. Did not Bishop Hebcr in his wcIl*kiiown hymn, ‘From Green¬ 
land's Icy Mountains', describe India as a country where ‘every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile’? To me, this is a negation of 
the spirit of Christ. My personal view, therefore, is that if you feel 
that India has a message to give to the world, that India's religions 
too are true, though like all religions imperfect for having percolated 
through imperfect human agency, and you come as fellow helpers 
and fellow seekers, there is a place for you here. But if you come 
as preachers of the ‘true Gospel* to a people who arc wandering 
in darkness, so far as I am concerned you can have no place. You 
may impose yourscive upon us.” 

"What is India's real message to the world?” they asked. 
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*‘Non-vioIcncc/^ answered GajidhL “India is saturated with that 
spirits She has not demonstrated it to the extent that you can go to 
America a$ living witnesses of that spirit* But you can truthfully 
say that India is making a d^perate eflbrt to live up to that great 
ideal. If there is not this message, there k no other message that 
India can ^ve. Say what you may* the fact stands out that here you 
have a w^hoic sub-continent that has decided for itself that there i$ 
no freedom for it except through non-violence. No other country has 
made that attempt even* I have not been able to influence other 
people even to the extent of believing that non-violence is worth 
trying* There k, of course, a growing body of European opinion 
that has begun to appreciate the possibilities of the weapon of non¬ 
violence. But I want the sympathy of the whole world for India, if 
slie can get it, while she is making this unique experiment. You caiij^ 
however, be witnesses to the attempt only if you really feel that we 
are making an honest effort to come up to the ideal of non-violence 
and that all wt arc doing is not fraud. If your conviction is en¬ 
lightened and deep enough, it will set up a ferment working in the 
minds of your people*^' 

In Dr* Gregg Sinclair, Director of the Oriental Institute of the 
Hawaii Univershyj Gandhi had a distinguished visitor and a sym* 
pathetic fellow searcher, “1 hav'c come here,” he said to Gandhi, 
**io find out how best to bring to America an idea of the culture of 
India* 1 have seen your commenu on the doctrine of'Asia for the 
Asiatics’* You have put it extremely well. It is the same with our 
‘America for the Americans* doctrine/* 

“We have gained enough inspiration from the culture of Greece 
and Rome,” the learned visitor added. ^'But Europe is finished for 
us, so far as the present age is concerned* We are, therefore, turn¬ 
ing to India and the East for the new ideas that might show a way 
of escape from the impending calamity of violence and militarism 
that threatens Europe, A well-known profcj^sor of ours at Harvard 
used to say, a person who does not know Milton and Shakespeare 
can today hardly be considered as educated. But fifty year^ hence, 
I am sure* a person w'ho k not acquainted with Bliartrihari and 
Kalidas will be put under that category/* 

"T was thinking of ashing you to make an American lour/* he 
remarked, as he rose to take his leave. **But Charlie Andrew'S said 
to me^ "Doii*t He is far too important in India/ In every news- 
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paper that 1 pick up, 1 see your name on every page. So Charlie 
Andrews is probably right. But if you do come to America, we 
be very glad to welcome you.^^ 

“1 verj^ nearly went to America on more than one occasion,” said 
Gandhi, ^'and the dream may one day come true. But so far as out¬ 
ward evidence is concerned, today there seems; to be no chance/* 

Every minute of the dying year was filled with incessant activity. 
On December 30, Gandhi went to Ward ha to perform the opening 
ceremony of the Magazi Museum of khadi and other village crafts 
and the Udyog Bhawan, ITie museum was erected as a monument 
to the memory of the laic Maganlal Gandhi. Besides the khadi sec¬ 
tion, there were cottage industries sections. The exhibits included 
miniature models of various types of oil-presses, and contraptions 
used in paper-making, oil-pressing, Jeather-tanning industries, etc. 
There were samples too of raw material and rare specimens of 
folk art from all over India. 

The Udyog Bhawan consisted of a group of structures erected in 
the vicinity of the museum to house the growing number of \nl- 
lagc industries that the A.-LV.LA. was being called upon to tackle. 
li was an exhibition of these ciiifls, and included paddy-hmkiag, 
fiour-gritiding, oil-pressing, jgtfr-rnaking, bcc-kccping, paper-making. 
There was, besides, a workshop for carpentry and smithy. 

Declaring the museum open, Gandhi said: 

**Maganial Gandhi was one of those few spirits who chose to face 
precarious future by casting their lot with me in South Africa, when 
I decided to give up my legal practice in order to embrace the ideal 
of voluntary poverty and service^ Altliough he liad gone there pri¬ 
marily with the intention of earning money, he sacrificed his ambi¬ 
tion and decided to sink or swim with me and he never turned back. 

“He w'as, in my opinion, a genius. He had a vcrsaiile mind. Hk 
life was well ordered and disciplined. This enabled him to pick up 
anything new with case and facility. Although not a mechanician 
by training, he soon made himself master of the prititing macliincry 
that was set up at Phoenix, On rctuming to India, he made ser¬ 
vice of the masses the passion of his life. He laid the foundation of 
the science of khadi by writing his Vanat Shasira. This work still 
holds its place as a classic, although the kltadi science has made 
great progress since MaganlaFs death. Although he had not spe¬ 
cialised in all the various crafts dial arc at present being tackled by 
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ihe A.-LVM.A.* his khx\di activity* by providing the micku!; round 
which the village industries nioveTncnt has since grown up* bi:rcAinc 
its precursor^ 

word about the buildings. Although as Shri Kumarappa lias 
observ'ed they follow the rur.il style, they arc still far above die rural 
standards of living as they obtain in our country today. They stand 
there as a futunsi sy mbol of what artisans’ dwellings should be and 
would be in the rural India of the A.-I.V.I.A.^s dreams. This much 
assurance^ however, I can give you in this coiincction, dial no pains 
have been spared to enforce the stingiest economy and simplicity^ 
commcjisuralc with the purpose that they arc intended to Jicrve. 
Tlie worst that can be said about the organiKcrs of the associations 
is that they did not know their job as well as they might have. The 
association is ajways ready to admit mistakes and to regard them as 
the stepping-stones to knowledge. The one thing that it dreads is 
ignorance that masquerades as perfection. 

‘‘So much for the externals. Praceeding to the exhibits inside the 
museum, a critic may object^ ’Hovv can reversion to these primitive 
appliances and methods of production lead to swaraJ? Tliesc village 
crafts have been ^vith us always. Can they win the race against the 
industrial competition of the Weal and achieve anything like what 
the w^cstem countries with thdr latest inventions of science and 
engineering skill have been able to achieve?" My answer is that, 
although village crafts, have been with us always, our forefathers 
were not aware of the tremendous possibilities that lie hidden in 
these crafts and they were never plied by the awakened masBcs as a 
means for attaining freedom. I admit that in terms of orthodox and 
stereotyped standards of economicsi as that science is understood 
and taught in our colleges today* and in a society governed by these 
standards, village industries^ including spinning have perhaps no 
chance* and to rc%4ve them might appear like revrrsion to the Middle 
Ages. But I would like you to enter the Udyog Bhawan with a fresh 
and unsophisticated mind that has shed all its prejudices. Envisage 
this spinning w^heei as a spinning mill in miniature, that enables a 
person to earn two annas daily in his home in tlm land of chronic 
and nation-wide unemployment and starvation* when otherwise 
he would not be earning two pice even. Picture this mill planted in 
lakhs of homes* as it is capable of being planted* and 1 see nothing 
in the world which can compete with it. 
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^*Aiicl yet two annas per day by no means exhausts its income- 
yielding capacity. If only I get the co-operation of our intelligentsia^ 
1 hope, before I close rny eyes, to sec it bring a wage of eight annas 
a day to the spinner. Show me another industry or indtisiiial corpo¬ 
ration in ihe world that has in the course of eighteen years of its 
activities put four crore rupees into the pockets of lakhs of neediest 
and most deserving of men and w^omen, wirh the same capical ex¬ 
penditure that the A.-LS.A. has done. And this money has been 
evenly distributed among the Hindus and the Muslims, caste and 
the outcaAte, without any distinction, uniting them in a common 
economic bond. Imagine w^hat this would mean in terms of swaraj 
if many helped lo cover the entire seven iaklts of our viilagcs with 
this life-giving and unifying activity. You need not be highly specia- 
lilted engineers or technicians to take part in this w^ork of indusiria] 
revolution. Even a layman, a w^oman or a child can join in it/’ 

would like you to regard the Magan Museum and the Udyog 
Bhawran not os the old curiosity' shop, but as a living book for self- 
education and study/* 

Some thirty members of ihc economic conference which wns held 
in Nagpur were present at the opening ceremony of the Magan 
Museum, The ceremony over, Gandhi led them in conversation say- 
ing, “I want you to criticize what you have secn^ and tell me the 
defects you may have disCDvcrcd* Praise w'ill nol help me* 1 know 
where I deserve praise* But donh tell me tx cathfdra that tlie whole 
thing i$ doomed to failure, as some economists has^e done before- 
Such condemnadon would not impress me. But if'g.fier a dose and 
sympathetic study you discover flaws and point ihcm out to me, 1 
shall feel thankful/'* 

''Arc you against large-scale production?” tJicy ;Lsked. Gandhi 
replied: nev'cr said that. This belief is one of the many supersti- 

dom about me. Half of my time goes in answering such questions, 
Bui from the scientists I expect better knowledge. Your quesdon is 
based on loose newspaper reports and the like. Whai I am againsl 
Is large-scale production of things that tlic dllagers can produce 
without difTiculty/* 

“’IMiat do you think of the Planning Commission?^* was the next 
quc?stion. 'T cannot say anything," replied Gandhi. “It was not dis¬ 
cussed in my presence in the Working Committee, Because 1 still 
continue to lender advice to the Working Committee whenever my 
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ad\icc is sciughtj, it docs not mean that everything that emerges 
from the Working Committee bears my imprimatur or h dis* 
cussed with me. I have purposely divested mpelf of responsibility, 
so far as the general body of decisions are concerned/' 

“Do you think that cottage industries and big industries can be 
harmonized?” they asked. “Yes/^ said Gandhi, “if llicy arc planned 
to help the villages p The key industries, industries which the nation 
needs, may be centralized. But then 1 would not choose anything 
as a key industry that can be taken up by the villages with a little 
organizing. For instance, 1 did not know tlie possibilities of hand* 
made paper. Now 1 am so hopeful that I believe that every village 
can produce its own paper, though not for newspapers^ etc. Sup- 
prjsing the state controlled the paper-making and centralized it, 1 
would expect it to protect all the paper that villages tan make/^ 
“\Miat is meant by protecting the rillages?" they asked. 
“Protecting them against the inroads of the cities,” Gandhi re¬ 
plied, “Iji any case, under my scheme, nothing will be allowed to 
be produced by the cidcs which can be equally well produced by 
the villages. The proper function of the cities is to serv'e as clearing 
houses for the village products/^ 

“Can we harmonize the cloth-mill activity with the handloom 
production 

“So far as I know,” he said, “my answTr is an cinphatic ^no', Ali 
the cloth we need cah easily be produced in the villages,” 

"Bui the number of mills is increasing,” said the economists* 
“That is a mMoriune/' said Gandhi. 

“But that is one of the tilings that die Plannitig Commi^ion has 
set itself to do,” they said. “It is new^ to me,” he rcpIicdK “In that 
case the Congress will have to scrap its rc^lution on khadi.” 

On the same topic^ there w^as a discussion between Gandhi and 
Frydnian, a Polish engineer. “The ultimate ideal of having sclf- 
sufBcient villages is there," observ^cd Ute engineer,^ “But that can 
come about where everyone is cultured in ihc Indian sense of the 
word, Dos not industrialization ?scrve to level the ground? Is it 
not sheer waste of energy merely to oppose it? Would it noi be 
better to try to change its direction?" 

"You are an engineer^" said Gandhi. "You will, therefore, appre¬ 
ciate an illustration from mechanics. You know the parallelogram 
of forces. There the forces do not neutralize each other. Each force 
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acta freely alon^ its own line and wc get the resuliant which indicates 
the final direction of niotioTi, It h the same with the problem you 
have mentioned. As 1 look at Russia where the apotheosis of indus¬ 
trialization has been reached, the life there docs not appeal to me. 
To use die language of the Bible, *What shall it avail a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose bh soul?’ In modem terms* it b be¬ 
neath human dignity to lose individuality and become a mere clog 
in die machine, i want every individual to bcconrie a full-blooded, 
fully developed member of society. The villages must become sclf- 
sulHcicnt. And 1 see no other solution if one has to work in terms of 
ahimsa. Now I have the conviction. 1 know there arc others who 
believe in industrialization. I w^ork with all my being for my con- 
viction^ The process of adjustment goes on* 1 donh know what the 
outcome of it will be. But whatever it is* it will be to the good*'* 

*Ts no CDmpronu$e with the industrialization possible w^ithout 
imperilling the ideal of sdf-sulTicicnt villages?” asked Frydman. 

*"Ohj yes,” replied Gandhi. **Railways are there* I do not avoid 
them. I hate motor-cars, but 1 make use of them willynilly all the 
same. Again 1 dblikc founLain-pens, but just now I am making use 
of on Cl though 1 carry a reed pen in my box* Compromise comes 
in at every step, but one must realize that it is a compromise* and 
keep the final goal constantly in front of the mind*s eye."' 

**Whcn I turn from the busy West to the masses in the Indian 
villages,” resumed Fjrydman, *T seem to be moving in a different 
world altogether in which stagnation reigns."" 

“Yes* so long as you look on the surface,” said Gandhi, “But the 
moment you talk to them and they begin to speak, you vsill find 
that wisdom drops from their lips. Behind the crude exterior* you 
^vill find a deep re$erv'oii of spirituality. 1 call this culture. You will 
not find such a thing in the West, You try to engage a European 
peasant in conversation* and you will find that he b uninterested 
In things spiritual. In the case of the Indian villager, an age-old 
culture is hidden under an encrustment of crudeness. Take aw^ay 
the encrustation, remove his illiteracy* and you have the finest speci¬ 
men of what a cultured, cultivated* free citizen should be.” 

The last day of die year and New Yearns Day brought to Segaon 
a unique gathering of representatives of the various nations that 
had been to the Tambarani conference* ”Thb world in miniature*” 
as Gandhi called them* included delegate from three continents. 
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There were Rev. Tern a from Johan nc^burg* Rev. Sankangc from 
South Rhodesia and Miss Mirua Soga, the first Negro woman to sdsit 
India in a representative capacity, Gandhi got up eagerly to receive 
her. There was a Japanese delegate, Miirao, from Tokyo. From 
China there were Rev. T. Lew, member of the Legislative Yuan, 
aufl Y. T, VVu, a distinguished journalist. 

Most of them, as devout Christians, had a strong leaning towards 
pacifism, especially die representatives of the Chine$e and Negro 
races were deeply interested in the method of non-violence as a 
weapon for rcsbting racial arrogance and aggression. Rev, Lew 
who saw Gandhi separately on the first day, remiirked that China’s 
struggle was not merely for China, but for Uie whole of Asia* He 
described the horrors of Japanese vandalism and said: **Wc want 
your message. We have translated your autobiography into Chinese, 
We look to you for spiritual guidance.*' 

Gandhi said: was once asked by a Chinese friend from Sand- 

nJketan to give a message to the Chinese people. 1 had to ask him to 
excuse me, I gave him my rca50its+ If I merely said i sympaihlzed 
with the Chinese in tlieir struggle, it would be not of much value as 
coming from me, I should love to be able to say to the Chinese de¬ 
finitely that their salvation lay only through non-violent technique. 
But then it is not for a person like me, who is outside the fight, to 
say to a people who are engaged in a life and death struggle, *Not 
this way, but dial.* They would not be ready to take up the new 
method, and they would l>e unsettled in ihc old. My intcrrcrence 
would only shake them and confuse their minds. 

**But whilst I have no ^message* to send to die Chinese people 
who are engaged in fightings I have no hesitation in presenting my 
viewpoint to you. 1 was almost going to ask you as to what you 
meant by being culturally ruined + I should be sorry to learn that 
Chinese culture resided in brick and mortar or in huge tomes which 
the moth cap eat. A nation’s culture resides in the hearts and in the 
soul of its people, Chinese culture is Chinese only to die extent that 
it has become part and parcel of Cliinesc life. Your saying, therefore, 
that your culture and your morals are in danger of being destroyed, 
leads one to think that the reform movement in your country was 
only skip-deep- Gambling had not disappeared from the people's 
hearts. It was kept down not by the tone set by the society^ but by 
the penally of ihc law, Tlic heart continued to gamble, Japan is, of 
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course, to blame and must be blamed for what it has or b 
doing. But then japan is just now like the wolf whose business is 
to make short work of the sheep. Blaming the wolf would not help 
the sheep much. The sheep must leam not to fall into tlic clutches 
of the wolf. 

"“^If even a few of you took to non-violence^ they would stand 
forth as the living monuments of Chinese culture and morals. And 
then^ even if China were overw'helmcd on the battlelield^ it would 
be well willi Cliina in the end* for, it would at lIj,c same time be 
receiving a message which contaias a promise of hope and deliver¬ 
ance* Japan cannot force drug^ dowTi unw^illing throats at the point 
of the bayonet. It can only set up temptations. You cannot teacli the 
people to resist these temptadons by replying to Japanese force by 
force. Whatever else force may or may not be able to achieve^ it 
cannot safeguard Chinese morals or save Chinese culture. 

"If you feci die truth of my remarks, you will become a living 
message to China. And you will then tell die Chinese people, that 
no matter what material destruction Japan inflicts, it cannot bring 
about China*s cultural destruction* The people must be sufficiently 
educated and warned to resist all temptattons that Japan may de¬ 
vise. Monuments and cities may be raxed to the ground* They arc 
but a pas«jing show^ that is going one day to be claimed by time as 
its own* If they arc destroyed by the Japanese, it will only be a 
morsel taken out of time's mouth. ^Ihe Japanese cannot corrupt our 
soul. If the soul of China is injured, it will not be by Japan/^ 

Yiic Chinese visitor was of opinion that only the economic collapse 
of Japan could save China* "What are the prospects of a boycott of 
the Japanese goods by India?” he asked. 

"I wish”, replied Gandhi, could say that there any great 
hope. Our sympathies arc ^vith you, but they have not stirred us to 
our very depths, or ebc we should have boycotted Japanese goods, 
especially Japanese doth. Japan is not only conquering you, but is 
trying to conquer us too by its cheap, flimsy machine-rriadc goods* 
The sending of the medical mission was good as a gesture of friend* 
ship and goodwill which there arc in abundance. But that does not 
give me much satisfacLion, when I knew we could do much more* 
We are a big nation like you* If w'e told the Japanese, arc not 
going to import a single yard of your calico nor export our cotton to 
you,^Japan would think twice before proceeding with aggression.” 
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This talk was followed by a discussion with the whole group* The 
Chinese delegates put seardiing quesdons. There was an eagerness 
(o study the mind and face of non-violence* One of them asked, “Is 
it not necessary that individuab should practise non-violence first 
in their own person, in their relations with other individuals?” 

“It w^ould be a delusion to think otherwise," remarked Gandhi* 
“If one docs not praclise non-violence in onc*s personal relations 
with others and hopes to use it in bigger affairSj one h vastly mis¬ 
taken. Non-violcnec, like charilyj must begin at home, Bui if it is 
necessary for the individual to be trained in non-violencci it b even 
more necessarj.' for the nation to be trained likcwbe. One cannot be 
non-violent in one^s owm circle and violent outside it. Or else, one 
b not truly non-violenl even in one's own circle; and often the non¬ 
violence is only in appearance. It is only when you meet w4th re¬ 
sistance^ as for instance, when a thief or a murderer appears, that 
your non-violence is put on its trial. You cither try or should try to 
oppose the tlncf with his own we*iponSp or you try to disarm liim 
by love. Living among decent people^ your conduct may not be 
described as non-violent* Mutual forbcanincc is not non-violence. 
Immediately you gel the conviction that non-violence b the law 
of lifCi you have to practise it towards those who act violently to¬ 
wards you; and the !aw must apply to nations *as to individuals* 
Training b* no doubt, necessary. And begttming^ are always smalL 
But if the conviction is there, the rest will follow*” 

Another question was: ^*In practice of non-violence* is there not 
danger of developing a martyrdom complex or pride creeping in?” 

Gandlii said: *^If one has that pride and egoism, tliere h no non¬ 
violence* Non-violence is impossible witiiout humility* My own ex¬ 
perience b that whenever I iiave acted non-iiolently* I have been 
led to it and sustained in it by the higher promptings of an unseen 
power* 'llirough my own will I should have miserably failed* When 
1 first w^eni to jail, I quailed at the prospect* 1 had heard terrible 
things about Jail life. But f I tad faith in God's protection. Our ex¬ 
perience was that those who went to jail in a prayerful spirit came 
out victorious, those who had gone in their own strength failed* 
There b no room for self-pitying in it cither, when you say God is 
gi\ing you the strength* Sclftpity comes when you do a thing for 
which you expect some recognition from others. But hcie there is 
no question of recognition*'^ 
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Another visitor placed his dilemma thus^ am a firm believer 
in non-violence. Eight years ago 1 read your Experim^t^ with TruiA 
and immediately became converted to the way of life you have ad¬ 
vocated there. Shortly after that, I translated your autobiography 
into Chinese. Then came the Japanese invasion. My faith in non¬ 
violence was pul to a stv-^ere test and I was caught in a dilemma. 
On the one hand i feh I could not preach non-violence to my people 
who were never militaristic but who now believed ihat the resLsUnce 
witli force was the only way out* It was the best thing they knew, 
and I believed with you that "I would rather risk the use of force 
a thousand times than let my people lose their manhood.^ On the 
other hand, when I try to take a sympathetic attitude and iry to 
do something helpful in sucli a situation, I find I am giving moral 
and material support directly and indirectly to something wliich Is 
against tlie highest that 1 know. There seems to be no w^ay out of 
this dilemma because I can^i live in a vacuum, and anything 1 do 
will work one way or the other. While I can believe without reserve 
in non-^\doience in personal relationships, even ihougli I fall short 
ol it, I can't feel in the same w'ay when I am faced with a national 
situation in which tlic great majority of the people have not even 
heard of the way of non-violence/^ 

*'Yours is a dinkult siluation/* said Gandhi. **Such difficulties 
Imve also confronted me more tlian once* 1 look part on ihe British 
side in the Boer War by forming an ambulance corps* 1 did like¬ 
wise at the time of %vhat has been described as the Zulu revolt. The 
iliird time was during the Great War* f believed in non-violence 
titen. My motive was wholly non-violent* That seemingly inconsist¬ 
ent conduct gave precedent for others to follow* But looking back 
upon my conduct on these occasions, t have no sense of remorse. I 
knew this too that my non-violent strength did not suffer diminution 
because of those experiences. The actual work I was called upon to 
do was purely humanitarian, especially during the Zulu rebellion. 
I and my companions were privileged to nurse the woimded Zulus 
back to life. It is reasonable to suggest that but for our services 
some of them would have died* 1 cite this experience not to justify 
my participation, however indirect it was. I cite it to show' that 1 
came through that experience with greater non-violence and with 
richer love for the great Zulu race* And I had an imiglu into what 
war by white men against coloured races meant. 
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**The IcssoQ to be learut frorn this by you is that, placed aa you 
are in a posibon of Impeless minarityi you may not ask your people 
to lay down their a rim unlt^ their hearts are chaiigcdj and by lay¬ 
ing down their arms they feel the more courageouj and braYC. But 
whilst you may not try to wean people from war^ you %vi1l in your 
person live non-violence in all its completeness and refuse all par^ 
tieipadon in tvar. You will develop love for the Japanese in your 
heart* You will examine yourself whether you can really love them^ 
w'hcdier you have not some ill will towards them for all the harm 
they are doing. It is not enough to love them by remembering their 
virtues. You must be able to lovt^ them in spite of all their mi^ 
deeds. 11 you have dial love for the Japanese in your heart, you will 
proceed to exhibit in your conduct that Iiigher form of courage 
W'hk'h is the hall-mark of true non-violence and which your Chinese 
friends will not fail to detect and recognize as such* You will not 
wish success to Japanese arms because you ‘^love* the Japanese. At 
the same time you will not pray for the success of Cliincsc arms. 
It is ver>' diflicult to judge, w hen both sides arc employing weapons 
of violence, which side "deserves" to succeed. You will, therefore, 
pray only that die right should prevail. Whilst you will keep yourself 
aloof from all violence, you will not shirk danger. You wall serve 
friend and foe alike with a reckless disregard for your Ufe. You will 
rush forth, if there ts an outbreak of an epidemic or a fire to be 
combated, and distinguish yourself by your surpa^ing courage and 
non-violent heroism. But you will refuse to call the curses of heaven 
upon the Japanese people. If by chance some Japanese soldiers or 
airmen fall into the hands of the Chinese and arc in danger of be¬ 
ing lynched by an infuriated Chinese mob or ollicn^isc ill-treated, 
you will plead for them with your own people and, if necessary, 
e\'en protect them witJi your own life* You know the story of Emily 
Hobhouse. Though an English woman, she courageously went to the 
Boer conccntratiDti camps and exhorted die Boers not to lose heart, 
and it is said that, if she had not steeled the hearts of the Baer 
women as she did, the war might have taken a different turn. She 
was full of wrath against her ow n people, for whom she had not a 
good word to say. You would not imitate her unmeasured wrath 
whicJi somewhat vitiated her non-violence, but you will copy her 
love for the "enemy" that made her denounce the mbdccds other 
own countiy men* Your example will affect the Chinese, and might 
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even shame seme Japanese who will become the bearers of your 
message among the Japanese. 

very slow process^ you will perhaps say. Yes, possibly, under 
the existing adverse circumstances to begin with. But it will gather 
momentum and speed in an incalculable manner as you proceed. I 
am an irreprcss^ible optimist. My optimism rests on my belief in the 
infinite po$sibilitjc3 of the JndividnoJ to develop non-^vioicucc^ 'Flic 
more you develop it in your own being, the more infectious it be¬ 
comes* till it overwhelms your surroundings and by and by might 
oversweep the world.” 

a believer in non-violenccj often find that lam actuated by 
mixed motives* So does a war genera] have mixed motives. Is it not 
possible to fight, tvith love for the enemy in one's heart? May we 
not shoot out of love?” asked the Chinese. 

Gandhi said: “We do often have mixed motives. But that would 
not be non-violence* There can be degrees in violence, not In non¬ 
violence* Constant effort of die votary of non-violence is to purge 
himself of hatred towards the so-called enemy. There is no such 
thing as shooting out of love in tlje way you suggest.^' 

The last to place before Gandhi his problem was Mr. P. C* Hsu* 
I can say honestly/* he remarked, ^"1 have no feeling of hatred to¬ 
wards the JapaticsCj but I feel that their military system is an cviL 
I Used to think that all that was needed to end it was education 
m truth* I had hoped diat at Tambaram, an international link be¬ 
tween the two countries on the basis of mutual goodwill and peace 
would be forged. But 1 was disillusioned. 1 found that very little 
could be achieved immediately.” He also tried to etablish peace 
groups as an agency for carrying on the peace work, but found that 
confronted by a crisis* they were reduced to impotcncy and could 
offer Uttlc cffecUvc check* “Our djfEculty is this/* he concluded, 
while sincerely bdievnng in non-violence, we have not found a way 
of making it effective.” 

^'Should that present a difficulty?” asked Gandhi. ”A person who 
realizes a particular evil of his time and finds that it ovmvhclms 
lum, dives deep in liis own hean for inspiration, and when he gets 
he presents it to others. Meetings and group organizations arc all 
nghi. t hey are of very little help. They arc like the scaJfolding that 
an arcluleci erects—a temporary and make-shift expediem. What 
really matters is an invincible faith that cannot be quenched* 
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‘"Faith can be developed^ Only the way it can be developed and 
in which it works diffcrs from that in the case of violence. You can¬ 
not develop violence through prayer* Faithj on the other hand ^ cannot 
be developed except through prayer* 

“Non-violence succeeds only when we have a real living faith in 
God. Buddha. JesuSj Mahomed—they were all warriors of peace in 
their own style* We have to enrich the heritage left by these world 
teachers. God has His o^vn wonderful way of executing His plans 
and choosing His instruments^ The Prophet and Abu Bake trapped 
in a cave were saved from tnclr persecutors by a spider which had 
woven its web across the mouth of that cave. All the world teachers, 
you should know, began with a zero/* 

Gandhi’s Interlocutor had another doubt: “Whilst wc have iso¬ 
lated individuals who have the rmnd of Jesus, because they arc not 
united, not orgatisseed. theirs remains a mere cry in the wilderness* 
The question that arises in my mind h\ can love be organized? and 
if so* how?^* 

Gandhi replied * “Organization in the orthodox sense may not be 
possible* But there is no bar to united non-violent action. I am trying 
to show by a series of experiments that it is possible. It has its own 
technique.** 

“If China wins the war/* hnaUy asked the visitor, **will she be 
worse off or better off for her victory?’* 

“If China wins/’ said Gandhi, “and copies the Japanese methods^ 
she will beat Japan hollow at her own game. The victory of China 
will not mean a new hope for the world. For, China will then be a 
multiple edition of Japan* Bui whether China wins or goes down, 
your line of action is clear. Even if China is defeated on the battle¬ 
field, your non-violence wUl remain undaunted and will have done 
its work. If China wins, you will go to the gallows in the attempt to 
wean China from copying Japan’s methods.** 

The programme of action for the emancipation of the Negro race 
in South Africa was the theme of discussion that Rev* S. S. Tema, 
a Negro member of the African Congre^, had with Gandhi at 
Wardha. 'fherc are ten million Negroes in South Africa as against 
two million whites and 75,000 Indians* Rev* Tcma was anxious to 
leam the secret of non-\iolence programme of the Congress which 
went from vicior>^ to victory* ‘"How can my people make thdr con- 
gTKs as successful as the Indian Congress?” he asked. 
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Indian Congress/' mid Gandhi, “became successful Tor the 
simple reason that it was inaugurated by die most selfless and cul¬ 
tured people that could be found in that agtn They made themselves 
the representatives of the people and captured their imagioation 
by reason of service and self-sacnficc. They were from the people 
and of the people." After describing in detail the services and the 
evolution of the Congress, Gandhi proceeded: “You Iiavc noip, as far 
as I am aware, a band of Africans who would be content to work 
and live in impecuniosity. Among these who are educated, there is 
not that absolute selflessness^ Again ^ while moat of your leaders are 
Christians, the vast mass of the Bantus and Zulus arc not Christians. 

have adopted European dress and manners^ and have as a re¬ 
sult become strangers in the midst of your ow^n pcopk. Politically, 
that is a disadvantage. It makes it didicuk for you to reach the 
heart of the masses. You must not be afraid of being "BantuiKcd* 
or feel ashamed of carrying on assagai or of going about with only 
a tiny clout round your loins. A Zulu or a Bantu is a well-built 
man and need not be ashamed of showing his body. He need not 
dress like you. You must become Africans once more." 

Of late, there had been persistent talk of forming a united Indo- 
African non-white front in South Africa^ "What do you think about 
it?" asked Rev. Tcma. “It will be a mistake," replied Gandhi “You 
will be pooling together not strength but weakness. You will best 
help one another by each standing on his own legs. The two cases 
are different. The Indians are a microscopic minority; they never can 
be a *menace^ to the white population. You, on the other hand, 
arc the sons of the soil who are being robbed of your inheritance. 
\ou arc bound to resist that. Youts is a bigger issue. It ought not 
to be mixed up with that of the Indians. This does not preclude the 
establishment of the friendliest relations between the two races. The 
Indians can co-operate with you in a number of ways. They can 
help you by acting on the square towards you. They may not put 
themselves in opposition to your legitimate aspirations, or run you 
down as savages' while eichaUing tliemselves as 'cultured* people in 
order to secure concessions for themselves at your expense.” 

Rev, Tema: WTiat sort of relations w^ould you favour between 
these two races?" 

Gandhi: "The closest possible. But while I have abolished all the 
distinction between an African and an Indian, that docs not mean 
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that 1 do not recognize the difference between them. The different 
races of mankind arc like the different branches of a tree. Once we 
recognize the common parent stock &om which we are all sprung, 
we realize the basic unity of human family^ and there b no room 
left for enmities and unhcaldiy competition^” 

Rev. Tema: “Should we adopt violence or non-violence as the 
means for our deliverance ?“ 

Gandhi £ “Certainly, non-violence tinder all circumstances. But 
you must have a living faith in it. Even when there is impenetrable 
darkness surroimding you, you mu$t not abandon hope, A person 
who bcUCTcs in non-violence, bclie\^es m a Uving God. He cannot 
accept defeat. Thereforej my advice b non-violence aU tlie dme, but 
non-violence of the brave, not of the coward.” 

""Your example/* said Rev. Tema, "'has shed so much influence 
upon US that we are thinking whether it would not be possible for 
one or two of our young men, who w^e arc hoping will become the 
leaders, to come to you for trainingp** 

“It is qmtt a good and sound idea,” said Gandhi. 

Rev, Tcma i “Do yon dunk that Christianity can bring salvation 
to Africa?” 

Gandhi: “Christianity, as it b known and practised today, cannot 
bring salvation to your people. It b my conviction that those who 
call tbemsclvca Christians do not know the true message of Jesus. 1 
witnessed some of the horrors that were perpetrated on the Zulus 
during the Zulu revolt. Because one man, Bambatta^ their chief, 
had refused to pay his ta^t* the whole race was made to suffer. 1 
was then in charge of an ambulance corps, I shall never forget the 
lacerated backs of Zulus who had received stripes and were brought 
Id us for nursing because no white nurse was prepared to Icxik after 
them. And yet those who perpetrated all those cruelties called diem- 
selves Christians. Tlicy were ^educated' and better dressed than the 
Zulus, but not dieir moral superiors/* 

Rev. Tema had one more question to ask; “Whenever a leader 
comes up in our midst, he flops dowtt after a while. He either gets 
ambitious after money or succumbs to the drink habit or other vice 
and b lost to us. How shall we remedy thb?” 

“The problem b not peculiar to you only/’ said Gandhi, “Your 
leadership has proved ineffectual because it was not sprung from the 
common people. If you belong to the common people, live Ukc them 
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and think like them. The^- will make common cause with you. If 
I were in your platCj I would not ask a single African to alter his 
costume and make himself peculiar. It does not add a single inch 
to his moral stature.” 

Critics scofTcd at Gandhi's method of combating the dictators, 
"Non-violence,” observed Std/rnndn, "whether of the weak or of the 
strong, seems, except tii very special conditions, rather a personal 
than a special gospel.” 

“I do not think that the sufferings of Pastor Nicmocllcr and others 
have been in vain,"' obscn'cd Gandhi. "They have preserved their 
self-respect intact. 'They have proved that their faith was equal to 
any suffering. That they have not proved snflidcnt for melting Herr 
Hitler s heart merely shows that it is made of a liardcr material 
than stone. But die hardest metal yields to sulTicIcnt heat. Even so 
must the hardest heart melt before sufficiency of the heat of non¬ 
violence. And there is no limit to the capacity of non-riolcnce to 
generate heat. 

"Ev^ action h a resultant of a multitude of forces even of a 
contrary nature. There is no waste of energy. So we learn in the 
books of mechanics. .And this is equally true of human actions. The 
difference is chat in the one case wc generally know the forces at 
work, and when wc do, wc can mathematically foretell the resul¬ 
tant. In the case of human actions, they result from a concurrence 
of forces, of most of which we have no knowledge. But our ignor¬ 
ance must not be made to serve the cause of disbelief in the power 
of these forces. Rather is our ignorance a cause for greater faith. 
And non-violence being the mightiest force in the world and abo 
the most elusive in its working, it demands the greatest exercise of 
faith. Even as we believe m God in faith, so have wc to believe in 
non-violence in faith. 

“Herr Hitler is but one man enjoying no more than the average 
span of life. He would be a spent force, if he had not the backing 
of his people. I do not despair of his responding to human suffering 
even though caused by him. But I must rcAisc to believe that the 
Gemans as a nation have no heart or markedly less than the other 
nations of the earth. Tliey will some day or other rebel against their 
adored hero, if he docs not wake up bedmes. And when he or 
thej' do, we shall find that the sufferings of the pastor and his fellow 
Workers had not a little to do with the awakening. 
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**Aii armed coiiflict may bring disaster to German armSi but it can¬ 
not change the German heart even as the last defeat did not. It pro¬ 
duced a Hitler vowed to wreak vengeance on the victors, And what 
a vengeance it is I My answer^ therefore^ must be the answer that 
Stephenson gave to his fellow wwkers who had despaired of ever 
blling the deep pii that made the first railway possible. He asked 
his co-workeis of little faith to have more faith and go on filling the 
pit. It was not bottomless* it must be filled. Even so I do not despair 
because Herr Hitler's or the German heart has not yet melted. On 
the contrary* I plead for more suffering and stiU morc^ till the melt¬ 
ing has become visible to the naked eye. And even as the pastor has 
covered himself with glory, a single Jew bravely standing up and 
refusing to bow to Hitler^s decrees tvill cover himself ^ith glory 
and lead the way to the deliverance of the fellow Jews. 

hold that non-violence is not merely a personal virtue. It is 
also a social virtue to be cultivated like the other virtues. Surely 
society is largely regulated by the expression of non-violence in its 
mutual dealings. What 1 ask for is an extension of it on a larger, 
national and international scale. 

was unprepared to find the V'icw expressed by writer 

that the example of Christ proved once and for all that in a worldly 
and temporal sense it can fail hopelessly! Though 1 cannot claim to 
be a Christian in the sectarian sense* the example of jesus^ suffering 
is a factor in the composition of my undying faith in non-violence 
which rules all my actions* worldly and temporal. And I know that 
there are hundreds of Christians who believe likewise. Jesus lived 
and died in vain, if he did not teach us to regulate the whole of life 
by the eternal Law of Love.” 
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On the way to Bardoli, Gaadhi wrote an editoriat on Rajkot on 
Januar>' 1339^ 

"Hitlicrto I have said hardly anything about the Rajkot struggle 
which has just ended as brilliaatly aa it began. My silence was not 
due to Jack of interest* That was intpossible owing to my intimate 
connections with the place. Apart from my father having been the 
dewan of the state, the late Thafcore Saheb looked up to me sis to 
a father* My silence wm due to the fact that Sardar Vallabhbhai 
wa$ the sotd of the movement. To praise him or his work would be 
tike self-praise* 

^*Thc struggle showed what non-violent non-co-operation could 
doj if there was adequate response from the people* I was wholly un¬ 
prepared for the unity, grit and capacity for sacrifice that the people 
showed. They showed that they were greater than their ruler, and 
that ev'en an English dewan was powerless before a people united in 
non-violent action. 

^‘The Thakore Saheb deserves our congraLulatJorts for taking die 
reins in his own hands and nvemiHng the English dewan ''3 advice 
and the know n wishes of the Resident, 

“From documents in my possession I know that Sir Patric Cadell 
supported by the Resident cut a sorry figure as serv^ant of the Thakore 
Saheb. He acted as if he was the master. He traded upon the fact 
that he belonged to the ruling race and his appoint men t was subject 
to the sanction of the central authority, and thought that he could 
do what he liked* At the dmc of writing 1 do not know whether he 
has wisely retired or what has happened. The correspondence in my 
possession showi that the ruling chiefs have seriously asked them¬ 
selves whether it is wisdom to have Europeans as their dewans. The 
central authority has to keep watch over Residents if its dectaradom 
are to be carried out as well in the letter as in the spirit. 
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“It is to be hoped that the ruling chiels who stand in awe of the 
Residents will know from the example of Rajkot that if they arc 
straight and if they have their people really at their back, lliey have 
nothing to fear from the Residents. Indeed they should realize that 
the paramount power resides not in Simla, not in Whitehall, but in 
their people. An awakened people who rely upon their non-violent 
strength arc independent in the face of any conceivable combina¬ 
tion of the armed powers. What Rajkot could do in three months, 
every state can do if the people show the qualities that the people of 
Rajkot showed, 

“But I do not claim that the people of Rajkot had developed the 
rare type of non-violence that would stand true in the face of all 
odds. But Rajkot did show what even ordinary non-violence by a 
whole people in an organization could do for it. 

"But great as was the work done by the people of Rajkot, as civil 
resisters their real test is yet to come. And their victory, if it U not 
followed up by a sustained exhibition of the same qualities that se¬ 
cured it, may prove also their undoing. By a long course of training 
Congressmen all over India have shown their capacity for offering 
civil resistance, but they have yet to show the capacity for construc¬ 
tive non-violence. Civil disobedience may well be adulterated with 
much incivility, that is, violence, and yet pass current. But construc¬ 
tion is difficult. In it, detection of violence is easy. And existence 
of violence may even turn victory into a trap and prove it to have 
been a delusion. Will the people exhibit the requisite selflessness and 
self-denial? And wBl they resist the temptation to serve themselves 
and their dependents? Any scramble for power will rob the people 
at large of wfiat they should really get if there was ivUc and reso¬ 
lute leadership that would command ready and willing obedience. 
Kathiawad is noted for its intrigues. It contains a race of politicals 
whose one aim in life is self-advancement, if it is also known to 
contain stuff of which the heroes arc made. If the politicals gain the 
upper hand, there will be no Ram Raj in Rajkot. Ram Raj means 
renunciation all along the line. It means discipline imposed by the 
people. It is possible for Rajkot to radiate an influence that easily 
can make Rajkot an example to follow. 

"Let the victory, therefore, be a time for humility, heart search 
and prayer, instead of sclf-satisfaetion and vain rejoicings. 1 shall 
svatch, wait and pray.” 
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Dr. came to meci Gandhi at Bnrdoli* *'Your repDiation 

has preceded you Dr. Kagawa,"^ said Gandhi liaiiing the Japanese 
\isitor who fell on his linces to rclum die greeting. The preliminary 
questions were with regard to the co-opcrativc movement but soon 
Gandhi turned to the burning question of the day. "What is the 
feeling of people in Japan about the war?" he asked. 

**I am rather a heretic in Japan/' said Dr* Kagawa. ^^Rathcr than 
I express my views^ I would like to learn from you what would you 
doj if you were in my position.” 

**I would declare ray heresies and be shot,” retorted Gandhi, 
would put the co-operarivc and all your work In one scale, and 
put the honour of your nation in the other, and if you found that 
the honour was being sold, 1 should ask you to declare your views 
against Japan and, in so doing, make her live thrcugli your death. 
But, for this, inner conviction is necesary, I do not know^ that 1 
should be able to do all that I have said, if 1 w^crc in your position, 
but I must give you my opinion, since you have asked for it.” 

"The com-iction is there,” said Dr. Kagaw^a, "but friends have 
been asking me to desist.^' 

"Well, don't listen to friends," said Gandhi, “when the Friend in¬ 
side you says, "Do this/ And friends, however good* can sometimes 
well deceive us^ They cannot argue otherwise. They would ask you 
to live and do your work. The same appeal was made to me w'hcn 
I took the decision to go to jail. But, I did not listen to friends with 
the result that I found the glow of freedom when 1 wajt confined 
within the four solid w^alls of prison. I was imide a dark cell, but 
I felt that I could see everything from within those four walls, and 
nothing from outside.” 

Dr, Kagavk^a seemed to shrink from condnuing this discu^ion, so 
he switched on again to his theme of co-opemtion: "Have you any 
irrigation co-operatives in India?” But Gandhi was full of other 
things. "You have done marvellous things, we have many things to 
learn from you* But how can we understand tJus sw^allowing alive 
of China, drugging her with poison and many other horrid thing$! 
How could you have committed all these atrocities? And then your 
great poet calls it a war of humanity and a blessing to China I" 

Dr.Kagawa was eager to know how Gandhi's ahimsa could be 
reconciled with the Gita. "At the end of the Gita, Krishna recom¬ 
mends \Tolcnce,” he remarked* 
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Gandhi t “I do not think so, I am also fighting, I should not be 
fighting effectively, if I were fighting violently. The message of the 
Gita is to be found in the second chapter of the Gita where Krishna 
speaks of the balanced state of mind, of mental equipoise. In nineteen 
verses at the end of the second chapter of the Gita, KHshna explains 
how this state can be achieved. It can be achieved, he tells us, after 
killing all your passions. 1 should like to sec the man dealing death 
who has no passions, who is indifferent to pleasure and pain, who 
is undisturbed by (he storms that trouble mortal man. The whole 
thing is described in language of beauty that is unsurpassed. These 
verses show that the fight Krishna speaks of is a spiritual fight.’' 

Dr. Kagawa: “But there was actual fighting then, and yonr in¬ 
terpretation is your peculiar interpretation.” 

Gandhi: “It may be mine, but as mine it has no value.” 

Dr. Kagawa; “To the common mind it sounds as though it was 
actual fighting.” 

Gandhi: “You must read the whole thing dbpassionately in its 
true context. After the first mention of fighting, there is no mention 
of fighting at all. The rest is a spiritual discourse.” 

Dr. Kagawa; “Has anybody interpreted it like you?” 

Gandhi: "Yes. The fight is there, but the fight as it is going on 
within. The Pandavas and the Kauravas are the forces of good and 
evil within. The war is the war between Jekyll and Hyde, God and 
Satan, going on in the human breast. The internal evidence in sup¬ 
port of tliis interpretation is there in the work itself of which the 
Gita is a minute part. It is not a history of war between two families, 
but the hutory of man—the history of the spiritual struggle of man. 
I have sound reasons for my interpretation,” 

Dr.Kagawa: “That U why 1 say it is your interpretation,” 

Gandhi: “But that is nothing. The question is whether it is a 
reasonable interpretation, whether it carries conviction. If it does, 
it does not matter whether it is mine or Xt'^s, If it does not, it has 
no value even if it is mine,” 

Dr. Kagawa; “To my mind, the ideas of Arjuna are w'onderfiit. 
Krishna has found some excuse for him, and it was natural and 
necessary before Christianity.” 

Gandlu; “But, this interpretation is even historically wrong. For, 
Buddha existed long before the Christian era, and he preached the 
doctrine of non-violence.” 
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Kagawa turned to his pet subject^ co-operative society, and 
suggested change in the methods of agricultufe. “No/* said Gandhi 
laughing, **'we need a change in the method of government.” 

In mid-January, the Workir^g Committee met at Bardoll to con¬ 
sider the states problem which was becoming increasingly urgent^ 
Gandhi wrote articles guiding the princes as much a$ the people. 
He blessed the reforms in Aundh and in the same issue <yT Harijatt 
dated January f 4 ^ he guided the people of Travancore. ”I have 
been against the mbdng up of the struggle for responsible govern¬ 
ment with the charges against the dew an,” wrote Gandhi, told 
them too that they would be justified in prosecuting the charges^ if 
they made the dismissal the only issue, as they well might. But if 
they insisted on responsible government, there was no meaning in 
proceeding with the charges* If they got rsponsible government, 
which they were bound to, if they were united and strong in their 
faith in non-violence and truth, they would have control over all 
the dew^anSj present and future." 

Some people questioned the propriety of Gandhi’s advice to with¬ 
draw' the personal allegations against the dtwan and to suspend the 
movement for the time being* To eitplain the strategy, the interview 
that had taken place betwTcn Gandhi and the Travancore w'orkers 
was published in Hurijan: 

“You tell me that you regard the removal of the dewan would 
help your movement as he is the chief obstacle in your way . If you 
persist in the charges, you must be prepared to prove them. But in 
my opinion it will have the inevitable result of pushing the question 
of rcspotisiblc government into the background by bringing to the 
fore a purely personal issue. 1 call that playing the enemy's game* 
And you would give the wrong lead to the people. I do not want 
you to mthdraw the allegations because they arc not true, if you 
believe in diem, 1 want those allegations to be withdrawn because 
you have a far bigger issue at stake. The greater includes the less. 
The removal of the dew^an by it^lf would not give you responsible 
government. A clever dewan might choose to slip out and remain in 
the background till the storm has blown over and in the meantime 
use a substitute to crush the movement. Such things have happened 
before and will happen again* On the other hand, any responsible 
government includa the power to dismiss ministers according to the 
popular will. You can, therefore, say, without abating an iota from 
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your charges* that you do not want to dissipate your energy by 
pursuing these charges. These are the two alternatives before you, 
both of them perfectly legitinnate. You have to make your choice. 
You should know best the pcsychology of your people. It may be 
such that the fight can be best conducted through the agitation io 
renflove the dewan* Personally* when 1 weigh the pros and cons of 
the matter* I feel like saying you should swallow the bitter cup and 
concentrate on getting the reins of power into your hands. 

“Bui whatever the decision about the allegations* I would advise 
you not to restart civil disobedience just now* You should put your 
own house in order. If you keep unadulterated non-violence at the 
back of your minds, you would not say, *Let tis take time by the 
forelock, and now' that there h a]] this energy bubbling forth* let 
us consolidate our gains*’ You would not capture power by madly 
frittering away the energy generated. That w^ay lies danger. Yon 
will* if you follow that, only pave the way for the political schemers 
who may exploit the situation for furthering their owm designs. I 
w^ould, therefore* advise you to go slow, steadily gathering all the 
threads into your hands. You should become a homogeneous and 
disciplined mass by undergoing training in constructive work and 
non-violence. You may not take another forward step without can¬ 
vassing public opinion inside and outside Tnivancorc first.’* 

In Harijan dated January 14* Gandhi commented on the ban on 
Jamnalal Bajaj entering the Jaipur state. The humorous part of it 
all,” he wTote/'ia that Jamnalaiji had to be described on die order 
as 'of Wardha*. As a matter of fact* he belongs to the Jaipur statc^ 
has property there* and has many reladons residing there. 

^‘It is to such an order that Jamnalalji has submitted w^hoUy on 
my ad^TCC- There was the rumour that he might be arrested, if he 
attempted to enter Jaipur* He had* therefore, consulted me ^ to 
his duty, if an order was scrvxd on him. His cch-workera of Jaipur 
had held that he should defy any such order there and then. 1 held 
a contrary opinion. And I have no cause to regret my opinion* The 
order, I reasoned with myself, would be a mad act. Mad people 
should not be taken at their word. They should be given time to 
cool down. 1 understand that great preparations were made in aji, 
dcipation of the arrest. And there must have even been a kind of 
disappointment when the arresdng party discovered that they were 
not to have their prey. 
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“Jamnalalji has lost nothing by waiting and by reasoning with 
the antiioritles and telling them that they have acted wrongly and 
hasiiiy. As a responsible man and a Jaipur subject, it was perhaps 
his duly' to give them time to reconsider their decision. If they do 
not, and JamnaJalji dccideS;, as he must, to dcly the order, he will 
do so with added moral strength and prestige. It is moral strength 
that counts in non-violent action. 

'Xet it be known that the maharaja is merely a tool in the hands 
of his ministers, who are all outsiders and some of them English. 
They know nothing of the people or the country* They arc, os it 
were, imposed upon them. Jaipur talent is at a discount; though 
before the foreigners camci Jaipur was somehow or other able to 
hold its own as a state, I had reason to remark last week on the 
sorry figure the English dewan cut in Rajkot state during hb very 
brief term of office. At least the act of the Jaipur Council consist¬ 
ing of the outsiders is a sorry exhibition of irresponsibility and in¬ 
eptitude. The extemment of one man, however greats may appear 
to be msignificant. But the events may prove that it was a foolish 
and cosdy affair, if not much more. For the reader may know that 
there is Pmja Mandal in Jaipur, which has been working under 
Jamnalaljrs inspiradon for the past six years. Jamnablji Is its 
present president. The tnandal is a strong organization containing 
responsible men as its mcmbeis and has a good record of construc¬ 
tive work to its credit. The mmditl will have to do its duty, if the 
ban is not removed* For, the ban is, it is said, a precursor of stop¬ 
ping even the constructive and the comtitutioDal activities of the 
mandai. The authorities cannot brook the growing influence of a 
body which aims at responsible government in Jaipur under tJie 
aegis of the maharaja, no matter by means howsoever honourable. 
It seems to be the precureor also of a rutldess poHcy of stopping all 
activities of bodies having political ambition in any shape or fonn. 
And rumour has it that it is a concerted policy on the part of the 
Rajputana states* Whether ii is true only of Jaipur or all the other 
states, it is sufficiently ominous, and Jamnalaiji and the people of 
Jaipur state arc m honour bound to rc$bt it with all the strength 
at their command, no doubt, consisiently with the Congress creed 
of non-violence and trutir” 

In the next issue of Gandhi wrote an editorial on Jaipur 

autlmritics who by now had banned the Praja hlandaL A special 
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correspondent of Times e/ India intervievred Gandhi at Bardoli for 
the clarification of hh statement that an all-India crisis vrould oc- 
curj if the Jaipur state authorities persisted in. repression. Gandhi 
replied: “Sheth Jamimlal is an all-Jndia man^ though a subject of 
Jaipur* He is also a member of the Congress Working Committee 
and essentially and admittedly a man of peace. He is the president 
of an organization which has been worting and has been allowed 
to work in Jaipur for some years. Its activities liave alwa^ been 
open. It contains well-known workers who are sober by dispcksidon 
and who have done much constmedve work, both among men and 
women. There is at the head of the aflaks in Jaipur a distinguished 
politico-military officer. He is shaping the policy of the state in 
connection with the ban pronounced against Sheth Jamnalal and 
his association! the Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandat. I take it that Sir 
Beauchamp St, John* the Prime Minister of Jaipur, would not be 
acting without at least the tacit approval of the central authority, 
without whose consent he could not become the Prime Minister of 
an important state like Jaipur, 

'*If the action of the Jaipur authorities precipitate a hist-class 
crisis, it is impossible for the Indian National Congress* and, there¬ 
fore, all India, to stand by and look on with indifTcrcncc, whibt 
Jamnaklji, for no offence whatsoever, is imprisoned and membci^ 
of the Praja Mandal arc dealt witli likewise. TTic Congress will be 
neglecting its duly if, having power, h shrank from using it, and 
allowed the spirit of the people of Jaipur to be crushed for want of 
support from the Congress. This is the sense in which 1 have said 
that the example of Jaipur, or, say, Rajkot, might easily lead to an 
all-India crisis. 

”And the policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, in my 
opinion, a perfect piece of stat^manship, when the people of the 
states were not awakened. That poUcy would be cowardice, when 
there b all-round awakening among the people of the states and a 
determination to go through a long course of suffering for the vin¬ 
dication of their Ju^t rights. If once this is recognized^ the struggle 
for liberty, wherever it may take place, is the struggle for all India. 
And whenever the Congress thinks it can usefully intervene, it must 
intervene/" 

In reply to a further question how the Congress as an institution 
and the Congress ministries m the various prorinccs were Jii$tjficd 
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in precipitating a crisis oti an issue which exclusively concerned a 
state, Gandhi said: “Supposing in a particular district in Britbh 
India^ the collector butchered the people of that diatrictj is or is 
not the Congress justified in mtervening and precipitating an all- 
India crisis? If the answer is 'yes", then it applies to Jaipur also for 
examining the conduci of the Congress in terms of intervention* If 
there had been no non-intervention resolution by the Congress* 
this question really would not have arisen. Therefore^ unthmlting 
people very often blame me for having said that constituUonaUy 
the Indian states were foreign states* I do not accept that blame at 
alL I was wandering about in the states and I knew as a matter of 
fact that the people of the states were not ready. 

*Thc moment the people became ready* the legal, constitutional 
and artificial boundary was destroyed. This is a tremendous moral 
question. Constitudonalisni, legality and sucli other things are good 
enough within their respective spheres, but Uiey become a drag up¬ 
on the human progress immediately the human mind has broken 
tlicse artificial houds and flies higher* j\nd that is precisely what is 
happening before my own eyes. Witliout any spar from any outside 
agency* I saw at once that there must be intervention by the Con¬ 
gress of the type you sec today* It will go on from stage to stage* if 
the Congress remains the moral force tliat it has become — in other 
words, if the Congress lives up to its policy of non-Tpiolence. 

'"People say tfiat 1 have changed my view, that I say today some¬ 
thing different from what 1 said years ago. The fact of the matter is 
that conditions have changed. I am the same* My words and deeds 
are dictated by prevailing conditions. There has been a gradual 
evolution in my environment and I react to it as a satyagrahi." 

The correspondent next drew Gandhi's attention to the recent 
developments in Rajkot and m Baroda* where the minorities were 
protesting against the Congress dictation. Gandhi said that he was 
unperturbed by those developments: “The movement for hbeny 
cannot possibly be withdrawn or arrested because there are at the 
moment so-called communal splits* I see tliat history is repeating 
itself and the power that is losing ground is becoming desperate 
and fomendng trouble and dissension within, hoping to drag on 
its existence by means of dissensions. If the people know how to 
work the non-violcm technique, the powers that are acting in this 
manner will be confounded and the people will rise ^ictorious.^' 
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On January Gandhi wrote an article on the Indian states: 
*'Thc movement for liberty within tlie states is entering a new 
stage. History is going to repeat itself, Talcher and Dhcnkanal have 
led the way in repression. It js no small matter that 26^01x1 ont of 
75,000 all told have migrated from Takher to British Orissa, They 
have been in exile for two months. 1 had hoped that they would have 
returned to their homes. Bntj iJicrc seems to be no peace for these 
people as yet, , , 

"Ranpur has murdered a political agent. And the police and the 
military are having a merry time at the expense of innocent men 
and women. 1 hope tliat the Government of Orissa will firmly handle 
the situation and not let the imperial powder deal with the situation 
as it chtxiscs. The imperial power loses its head when it 1ose:$ one 
of its own class in the circumstances attending the imfortunatc mur¬ 
der of Major Bazalgctte. lliis murder should show us that there is 
nothing to be gained by die people by such acts* 

"Jaipur will not tolerate even the education of tlic Jaipurians 
to ask and fit themselves for responsible government p and presently 
would bury alive one of its foremost sous, 

*^Thc advisers of the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot think nothing of 
making him eat hb own words and commit a breach of promise 
solemnly made to his people* The Resident of the Western States 
is party to this breach, if evidence in my possession is to be relied 
upon. To him the Congress and the Sardar are anathema. Ground 
is being prepared m Rajkot for fomenting quarrels between Hindus 
and Muslims and the people in general and the Bhayats. None of 
these have hitherto quarrelled. It is to be hoped diat the Muslims 
and the Bhayats will not prove enemies of their own delivcra-ncc. 
The reformers^ course is clear. They must avoid all clash. They must 
be prepared to die at the hands of their own people if the occasion 
arose. They have tried with marvellous success the weapon of non- 
violent non-co-operation. They can enforce it fully and simply sit 
sUIL The people are the paymasters^ and the prince and the officiab 
are their servants who kive to do the will of their masters. This is 
literally true of an awakened and enlightened people who know the 
art of thinking and acting as of one mind. 

“I would urge the people in the otlier states to hasten slowly. 
Liberty is theirs^ if diey will have patience and self-restraint. Let 
them everywhere knit themselves together and have a consciomness 
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of their fstrength^ They should not have internal dissensions. They 
must knovif how to combat the maxim of irresponsibility—divide 
and rule. It is easy cnoughi if die reformers m^ister the technique 
of non-violence. 

"Travaneoreans had better be on their guard. I have sufRcicnt 
c^ddcncc in my possession to show that attempU are being made 
to create divisiom between the Hindus, Christians and Khavas. 
If they arc to have responsible government^ they must forget that 
they are of these different eommunides. They must Icam that they 
are one and indivisible political unit^ and they must attain control 
over all forces of violence. Tlicy must take full responsibility for 
peace throughout Travancore withoul the aid of the policep if they 
are to win freedom through die non-vioient meanSi Meetings and 
processions arc necc^s^iry for propaganda among ignorant masses. 
They arc not necessary' for a people awakened to a sense of their 
own duty as citizens. Swaraj is for the awakened^ not for the sleepy 
and the ignorant,” 

The stage now' seemed to be set For a climax but suddenly came 
an anti-climax. A controversy arose over the elecUon of a president 
for the fordicoming session of the Congo™. The names of .A^ad 
and Subhas Bose and Dr, Fattabhi Sitarama>ya were prominently 
mendoned and it wa^ hoped that the two of them would retire, 
leaving the election to be unanimous. The election was to be held 
on January i?g. On January^ Azad stated that for the reasons of 
health he could not agree to !ihciuldcr the burdens of the posiiioiip 
recommending Dr* Pattabhi's name for the Congress presidentship. 
Tlic next day Bose made a press statement to the effect that the 
presidential election would be fought over* He gave reasons for 
preferring his mediod of chocwing d^c head of die supreme national 
organization. WiUi “the progressive sharpening of anti-imperialist 
struggle in Indiathere had emerged "‘new ideas and ideologies, 
and problems and programmes”. And a feeling was growing in die 
country that “as in other free countries the presidential election jn 
India should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro¬ 
gram mcs^. Such contests eould help in the cl^s^rification of the issues 
and “give a clear indication of the public mind^*; as such they may 
not be “undesirable^^ things. In riew of the increasing intcrnadenal 
tension and the proapeedve fight over the federation in India, die 
year 1939 will be momentous one in our national history^\ He 
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\^Tis prepared to put this queslJon to the test whether or not the 
majority of delegate demanded lus services in office specially when 
*^up till now I have not received any suggestion or advice from a 
single delegate asking me lo withdraw from the cDlttcst^^ 

On January 24^ from Bardoli, seven members of the Congress 
Working Committee—Sardar Patel, Rajcndra Prasad, Jamnalal 
Bajajs Jaitamdas Daulatram, Shankarrao Deo^ Bhulabliai Desai and 
Rripalani —Issued a press statement questioning the validity of the 
reasons for a contest given in the statement of Subhas Bose. “So far 
as know/^ they dedatedj “hiiliertOj presidential elections have 
been unanimous. Subhas Babu has set up a new precedent, which 
he has a perfect right lo do* The wisdom of the coum adopied by 
him can be known only by experience. But we have grave doubts 
about it- We would have waited for a greater consolidation of the 
Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater respect for one an¬ 
other's opinions betbre making the Congress presidential election a 
matter of contests We would have gladly refrained from saying any* 
thing upon the stalcmeiit. But we feet that we would be neglecting 
our clear duty w^hen we hold strong views about the forthcoming 
election* It was a matter of deep sorrow to us that Maulana Azad 
felt called upon to withdraw from the contest. But when he had 
finally decided lo withdraw, he had advocated Dr* Paiiabhrs elec¬ 
tion in consultation with some of us. Tliis decision was taken with 
much deliberation* And we feel that it is a sound policy to adhere 
to the rule of not rc-elccting the same president except under very 
exceptional circumstances. 

his statement Subhas Babu has mentioned his opposition to 
the federation. This is shared by all the members of the Working 
Committee* It is the Congress policy- He has mentioned ideologies 
and policies and programmes. All this, we feel, is not relevant to the 
consideration of the choice of the Congress President* The Congress 
policy and programmes are not determined by its successive presi¬ 
dents. If it were so, the constitution would not limit the office to 
one year- The policy and prografnmes of the Congress, when they 
are not determined by the Congri^ss iu^lf, are determined by the 
Congress Working Committee. The position of the president is that 
of a chairman. More than tliis, the prsident represents aud sym¬ 
bolizes, as under constitutional monarchy, die unity and solidarity 
of the nation- This position, therefore, has rightly been considered as 
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one of the very great honour and as such the nation has sought to 
confer it on as many of its illnsiHous sons as would be possible by 
the annual elections. 

“The election, as befits the dignity of this high office, has always 
been unammouSp And any controversy over the elccdon^ even on the 
score of the policies and programmes is, therefore, to be deprecated. 
We believe that Dr. Patiabhi is quite fitted for the post of President 
of the Congress. He h one of the oldest members of the Working 
Committee and he has a long and unbroken record of public ser¬ 
vice to his credit. We, thereforej commend his name to the Congress 
delegates for the election. We would ako, as his colleagues, urge on 
Subhas Babu to reconsider his decision and to aliow Dr* Pattablu 
Sitaramayya*s election to be unanimous.^* 

In the course of a lengthy reply, Bose stated: "In an election 
contest between the two members of the Working Committee, one 
would not expect the oilier members to take sides in an organized 
manner, because tliat would obviously not be fair* In the state¬ 
ment we are told for the first time Uiai the decision to adv[}cate Dr. 
PaiTabhi*3 election was taken with much deliberadon. Neither I, 
nor some of my colleagues on the Working Committee, had any* 
knowledge or idea of either the deUberation or the decision. I wish 
the signatories had issued the sLatement not as die members of the 
Congress Working Commit tee, but as individual Congressmen. If 
the presidential election is to be an clcedon worth the name, there 
should be freedom of voting without any moral coercion. OUiertvisc 
why not end the elective system and have the prestdem nominated 
by the Working Committee? 

"It is news to me that there is a rule that the same person should 
not be re-elected president except under exceptional circumstances* 
If one traces the history of the Congress, one will find that in many 
casc$ the same per^n has been elected more than once. 1 am also 
surprised at the remark that the presidential elections have hitherto 
been unanimous. I remember to have voted for one candidate in 
preference to another on several occasions. It is only in recent years 
that the election has been unanimous. 

Since the adoption of the new constitution in 1934, the Working 
CiOtnmiUee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the presi¬ 
dent. Since that year, die position of the Congress President has 
been raised to a higher leveh It is, therefore, natural that the new 
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convei^tions should grow up around the Congress President aod his 
election. The position of the president today is no longer analogous to 
that of the chairman of a meetings The president is like the Prime 
Minister or the President of the United States of Amcricaj who 
nominates his ovm cabintL, Tt is quite w^rong to liken the Congress 
President to a constitutional monarch^ 

‘T may add that the questions of policy and programme are not 
irrelevant and they would have been raised long ago in connection 
with the election of the Congress President* had it not been for the 
fact that after the Congress of t934, a leftist has been elected presi¬ 
dent every time, with the support of both the right and the kft 
wings* Tlie departure from Uiis practice tills year and the attempt 
to set up a rightist candidate for the office of president is not with* 
out significance. It is widely believed that there is a prospect of a 
compromise on the federal scheme between the right sring of the 
Congress and the British Government during the coming year. And 
consequently, the right wing do not want a leftist president who 
may be a thorn in the way of a compromise and may put obstacles 
Jit the path of the negotiations. One has only to move about among 
the public and enter into a discuiisioii with them in order to realise 
how widespread this belief is* It 5 ^ impcrativej in the circumstances, 
to have a Congress President who will be an anti-rederationist to 
the core of hb heart* 

“It h really a regret that my name has been proposed as a candi¬ 
date for tlie presidentship. 1 had suggested to my numerous friends 
that a new candidate from the left wing should be put up this year, 
but unfortunately that could not be done and my name was pro¬ 
posed from several provinces* Even at this late hour^ I am prepared 
to withdraw from the contest if a genuine anti-fcderalionbt like 
Acharya Narendra Deva^ for instance* be accepted as the president 
for the coming year* 

fed strongly that we should have* during thb momenious year* 
a genuine anti-fcderatiDnjst in the presidential chair* If the right 
wing really want national unity and solidarity, they would be well 
advbcd to accept a leftist as president. They have created consider¬ 
able mbapprehension by their insistence on a rightist candidate at 
any cost and by an umecmiy manner in which they have set up 
such a candidate^ who was retiring and who had been surprised 
that his name had been suggested for the presidentship*** 
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On January 25, Sardar Patel made a countcr-siatement and said 
that speaking personally he felt that m the election issue the matter 
was not of persons or prindplts and not of the leftists and rightists. 
“For, the sole consideration is what is in the best interests of the 
country/* He added: *'At the informal consultadons at one stage 
or the other at which Maiilana A^ad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajcndra 
Prasad, Bhulabhai Desai, Kripalani, Mahatma Gandhi and myself 
were present, noi by design but by accident, it was agreed that if 
perchance Manlana Azad remained adamantine in his resistance, 
according to the consdtution Dr* Pattabhl was the only choice lefti 
since we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re¬ 
elect Subhas Bose/" 

Bose in his reply stood firm on his previous press statement and 
added: ‘‘^Though die Congress resolution on the federation is one of 
uncompromising hostility, the fact remains that some influential 
C*ongress leaders have been advocating the condidonal acceptance 
of the federadon in private and in public. Up till now, there has 
not been the slightest desire on the part of the rightist leaders to 
condemn such acd^itics. Not only that. It is also generally believed 
that the pros peed ve list of mirdsiers for the federation cabinet has 
been already drawn up. In the circumstances^ it is but natural that 
the left or radical bloc in the Congress should feel so strongly on 
the question of the federation scheme and should desire to have a 
genuine anti-fedefatioiiist in the presidential chair/’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement on January ay. He regretted 
that the presidential election controversy had taken an unfortunate 
turn and wrong issues had been raised* He said tliat there was no 
question of conflict over federation in this clecdon, 05 the Congress 
had definitely rejected the scheme: ^Tersonally^ I do not sec what 
pnneiples or programmes arc at stake. I do not want it to he said 
at the end of the contest, that a particular programme had been 
rejected when, in fact, it was not an issue.” With regard to the 
position and function of the President of the Congress, he said that 
it was true that the Congress itself or the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee ^"ultimately'* laid down Uic policy* But '"the president can, 
however, make a difference in the carrying out of the policy, and 
the Congress President is not, in my opinion, merely a speaker*" 

Gandhi took no part in the conirovcrsy but he wrote an editorial 
in HmjaHt dated January 28, on the “Internal Decay": 
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time iincl that of co-workers is largely taken up m wadmg 
tliTough complaints about corruption among Congressmen. Besides 
im person a tion^ there is the wholesale tampering with the Congress 
registers which contain bogus names^ These registers have as much 
value as a box containing counterfeit coins* though it Is claimed to 
contain rupees p Strife at Congr^ elections h becoming a common 
occurrence* Indiscipline of Congressmen is on the increase every¬ 
where. Many make iircsponsible^ even violent* speeches. Many fail 
to carry out inslniclions. Rome's decline began long before it feU, 
ITic Congress* wlilch has been nursed for over fifty years by the 
best brains of the counts^'* will not fall the moment it lias begun to 
decay. It need not fall at all, if corruption is handled In time. 

^*in my opinion ^hc greatest work before the Congress wall be 
to deal with this fourfold process of decay p We are yet far from our 
goal. We shall be no nearer it* if wc arc not sure of our means and 
tlicir meaning and implications. When tlie lime comes^ wc shall be 
fouiid wanting* If I was called upon to lead* say, an aniiy of civil 
resl^terSp I should be unable to shoulder tlic burden. This is a big 
admission to make. But I should be guilty of cowardice and worse, 
if I did not make it. Ibough there is non-violence enough among 
the masses, there is not enough among those who have to organize 
the masses. Even as a banker ciimiol run a bank, if he luis noLhing 
in hLs chest* so can a general not lead a battle, If he has no soldiers 
on whom he can rely implicitly* 

^'LpCt no Congressman blame me for thitddng aloud* Although 1 
am not in the Congress* 1 have not ceased to be of it. Congressmen 
still expect me to give the call when* in my opinion, the time for 
action has come. What is more, if God so wills it, I feel that I have 
cunugh strength and energy in me to lead a battle much more 
strenuous than any 1 have fought* But Uiere are Saharas in the 
way. I have mcnlioned one which Congressmen can see* touch and 
handle. The Congress would not be harmed by my having lifted 
the curtain and cxposuig our ugliness to the public gaze. It would 
be harmed, if knowing the imtli, J hid it from the public. 

“Out of the present condition of the Ctmgrcss, I sec nothing but 
anarchy and red min in front of the country* Shall wc face the 
harsh truth at Tripuri?” 

Subhas B06C defeated Dr. Pattabhi by 1,580 votes against 1,375* 
On January 31, two days after the election and Its results became 
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known^ Gandhi issued a statement from Bardoli saving rejoice 
in this defeat”: 

“Shri Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his oppo- 
mnlj Dr. Pattabhl Sitaramayya. 1 must confess that from the very 
beginning, I was decidedly against his rc-elecdon for reasons into 
which I need not go. 1 do not subscribe to his facts or arguments 
in hb manifetocs. I think that his references to his colleagues were 
unjustified and unworthy* Nevertheless, I arn glad of his victory^ And 
since 1 was instrumental in inducing Dr* Pattabhi not to withdraw 
his name as a candidate, when Maul ana Azad withdrew, the defeat 
is more mine than his. I am nothing, ifl do not represent definite 
principles and policr>\ Therefore, it h plain to me that the delegates 
do not approve of the principles and policy for which I stand. 

"T rejoice in thb defeat. It gives me an opportunity of putting 
into practice what 1 preached in my article on the walk*out of the 
minority at the last A.-LCpC^ meeting in Dellii. Subhas Babu, in¬ 
stead of being president on the sufferance of those whom he calls 
the rightists, is now president elected in a contested election. Tljis 
enables turn to choose a iiomogcrteouB cabinet and enforce his pro¬ 
gramme without let or hindrance* 

‘^There is one thing common between the majority and minoriiy, 
namely, insistence on internal purity of the Congress organization. 
My wTitings in Harijan have shown that the Congress is becoming 
a corrupt organization in the sense that its registers contain a very 
large number of bogus members. I have been suggesting for the 
past many months the overhauling of these registers. I have no 
doubt that many of the delegates who have been elected on the 
strength of these bogus voters would be unseated on scrutiny* But 
I suggest no such drastic step. It will be enough if the registers are 
purged of all bogus voters and are made foolproof for the future* 
“The minority Jias no cause for being disheartened, Ifthcy believe 
in the current programme of the Congress, they will find that it can 
be worked, whether they arc in a minority or a majority^ and even 
whelhcr they arc in the Congress or outside it. 

“The only thing that may possibly be affected by the changes h 
the parliamentary programme* The ministers have been chosen and 
tlie programme shaped by the erstwhile majority* But the parlia¬ 
mentary work is but a minor item qf the Congress programme. 
Congress ministers have after all to live from day to day. It matters 
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little to them whether they are recalled on an issixt in which they 
are in agreement with the Ck^ngress policy or whether they resign 
because they are in disagrccmciit with the Congress, 

After all, Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country^ He has 
Btiffcrcd for it. In his opinion, his is the most forward and boldest 
policy and programme^ The minority can only wish it ail success. If 
they cannot keep pace with it^ they mii$t come out of the Congress^ 
If they can, they will add strength to the majorityp 

*^Thc minority may not obstruct on any accountn They must ab^ 
stain when they cannot co-operate. 1 must remind all Congressmen 
that those, who being Congress-minded remain outside it by design, 
represent it most. ThosCi thercforci who feel uncomfortable in being 
in the Congress, may come out, not in a spirit of ill will, but witli 
the deliberate purpose of rendering more cfTccdve ficrvicc*^* 

Subhas Bose expressed grief that Gandhi should have taken the 
result of the election m a penonal defeat. He said that it would 
always be his aim to win Gandhi^^ confidences “It will be a tragic 
thing for me, if 1 succeed in winning the confidence of other people 
but fail to win the confidence of Indians greatest man*” 
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In THE. bunstlc KTid heat of presidcnijal election, Bardoll celebrated 
Independence Day in a novel and ^irilung manner. On January 
^ 939 i Jibout twenty thou-^and people called Dubla$ or Halis, who 
led lives of serni-serfdomj were, with the free consent of their erst¬ 
while masters, freed from tlic yoke and restored to nian^s estate. 
The emancipation^ however, was no spontaneous act of generosity 
on the part of the masters* It was the outcome of a slow, silent agi¬ 
tation fay the ^^Gandhiwalas^' for over a decade^ A joint meeting 
of Du bias and the landed class was addressed by Gandhi, ^‘’^Thc 
meaning of emancipation i$j*' he said, '"that the ifnlpati is free to 
choose his ovm field of labour* You have entered Into a sacred pact 
which should make your relations with the land-owner sweeter 
than before. You need not leave die farm on which you worked and 
the farmer for whom you worked* Only you will work voluntarily 
and cheerfully and he %vill work alonptdc of you* That you will be 
called lialpatis^ does not mean diat die o%vncr of land will give 
up the /ml, plough. The rates you have fixed do not mean that the 
farmer will pay only four annas and a half when there is a bumper 
crop and soaring prices* The spirit of the resolution means dial 
you will them a much higher wage, 

“What you have done today, you ought to have done in igaj* 
But belter late than never, and I am happy that you have at last 
done what ought to have been done* But this wage will not eman¬ 
cipate you really. Agriculture by itself cannot support you alL That 
is why 1 have placed the spuming w^hcel before ihc country and i 
am never tired of singing its praises,*^ 

The next day Gandhi visited the rillage of Varad to celebrate the 
restoration of lands to die peasants. Addressing the villagers, he cx- 
platned: ^^There can be no two opinions that this is an auspicious 
occasion* We declared times without number that the confiscated 
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l2iiid$ would some day or otlier be restored to their owners. They have 
been restored. It would be wrong to tliltik that we have won them 
back by dint of our bravery^ We won to the extent that God enabled 
us to adhere to truth and non-violence. Do not for a moiriietit think 
that because lands have come back to us^ swaraj has been won. 1 
warn you not to delude yourselves for a moment and not to go back 
to your pleasures and follies. A higher ordeal has yet to come. Let 
ns in all; humility pray to God that He may bless us with strength 
hundredfold of that wliicU He has bestow^ed on us up to now, so 
that we may be able to stand more fiery ordeals. We have had the 
courage to go to |aih to lose our homes and lands^ Let us pray for 
the courage to go to the scaffold cheerfully or to become ashes in a 
raging fire^ When we have cxlubited that courage, swaraj will be 
ours and none dare rob us of it. But if we forget the lesson of to¬ 
day, we shall lose Uic battle and be bankrupt, 1 hope and pray that 
none of us may be found wanting when the supreme test comes.*^^ 

By now, the movement for liberty within the states had entered 
a new stage. And in several regions open struggle had broken out* 
Repression was being applied so fiercely in Taicltcr and Dhcnkanal 
that tlioufiand& of the state subjects had fled to British Orissa for 
sanctuary. Travoncorc tvas seething with discontent* Jaipur was 
endeavouring to destroy the popular movement and had refused 
to permit the entry into the state of Jamnalal Bajaj. Rajkot aflairs 
hwmed large. About this time there was a meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes in Bombay. They were parricularly disturbed by events 
in Rajkot and lost no time in proposing a common police force for 
a grimp of slates, which it was claimed was indication of the 
paramount power and its representatives," Praja Mandals were to 
be crushed out of existence. 

On the eve of Jude pend cnee Bay, Sardar Patel announced the 
resumption of struggle in Rajkot. The reason was "'cold-blooded 
breach of a solemn covenant”. One of the terms of the settlement 
w.os that a council of ten members should be appomted to submit 
within a month a scheme of constitutional reform, it was agreed 
that the seven non-official members of the committee were to be 
chosen by Sardar Patel. 'The Thokore Salicb guided from above ac¬ 
cepted four names from the Sordar's list of sev'cn and rejected the 
rest on the ground diat scats had to be found for the rcpreficntativcs 
of Muslim.^ and other minorities. It w^as an excuse for going back 
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on a solemn agreemeut iti order to retrieve the loss of prestige that 
the Dritish bureaucracy had suffered at die hands of the people. 
Sardar Patel pleaded in vain with the Thakore Saheb to honour 
his plighted word and avert a repetition of the struggle. “It now 
remains for me,** he declared on January 35, “to invite die people 
of Rajkot to rcsiimc the self-chosen course of suffering for vindicat¬ 
ing the liberty and saving Rajkot and the Thakore Saheb from utter 
ruin. It is best to anticipate and provide for the worst." 

“The struggle in Rajkot is frankly for a responsible government 
within die state,” observed Gandhi, "and is now for redeeming the 
ruler's promise to his people. Every man and woman of Rajkot, 
if they have any stuff in them, will be reduced to dust in resist¬ 
ing the dishonourable conduct of the British Resident. The Jaipur 
struggle is on a very small and narrow issue, 'fhe one political 
association of Jaipur state has been virtually declared illegal for the 
offence of pleading for responsible government, and its president, 
himself a resident of Jaipur, has been put under a ban. The civil 
disobedience struggle will cease, the moment the bans arc lifted and 
the right of free association, holding public meetings, etc., is con- 
ceded. But here again the British lion lias opened out his big claws. 
The Indian National Congress cannot wail and watch whilst it 
lias the power, and allow the people of Jaipur to die of mciit:il and 
moral starvation, especially when this denial of a natural right is 
backed by Britisit might,** 

On January 31, Gandhi wrote an editorial on Rajkot; 

"The struggle in Rajkot has a personal touch about it for me. It 
was the place where I received all my education up to the mairi- 
eulatioti examination and where my father was dewan for many 
years. My wife feels 50 much about the sufferings of the people, 
that though she is as old as I am and mueh less able than myself 
to brave such hardships as may be attendant upon jail life, she 
feels she must go to Rajkot. And before thb is in print, she might 
have gone there. 

"Bull want to take a detached view of the struggle. The Sardar’s 
statement is a legal document in the sense that it has not a super¬ 
fluous word in it and contains nothing that cannot be supported 
by unimpeachable evidence, most of which is based on written re¬ 
cords. It furnishes evidence of a cold-blooded breach of a solemn 
covenant entered into between the ruler of Rajkot and Jiis people. 
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And the breach has been committed at the instance and bidding of 
the British Resident who is directly linked with the Viceroy. 

the covenant^ a British dewan was a party. His boast was 
that he represented the British atithoriiy. He had expected to rule 
the ruler. He was, therefore, no fool to fall into the Sardar's trap. 
Thcrdbre^ the covenant was not an extortion from an imbecile 
ruler. The British Resident detested the Congress and the Sardar 
for the crime of saving the Tliakorc Saheb from bankruptcy andj 
probably, the loss of hU gadi* The Congress influence he could not 
brook. And so before the Thakorc Siiheb could possibly redeem his 
promise to hk people, he made him break it. If the news that the 
Sardar is receiving from Rajkot is to be believedj the Resident is 
showing the red claw-s of the British lion and says in effect to the 
people: 'Vour ruler is my creature* 1 have put him on the gadi and 
I can depose him. He knew well enough that he had acted against 
my wishes. I have, therefore^ undone hk action m coming to terms 
with his people. For your dealings whh the Congress and the Sardar 
I shall leach you a lesson that you won’t forget for a gtneraijon-* 

^'Having mtidc the ruler a virtual prisoncci he has begun a reign 
of terrorism in Rajkot* Here is what the latest telegram received by 
the Sardar says: ^Bccharbhat Jasani and other volunteers arrested. 
Twenty-six volunteers taken at night to a distant place in agency 
limits and brutally beaten. Volunteers in the villages are similarly 
treated. Agency police arc eonlrolling stale agency and searching 
private houses in civil limits.’ 

*'The British Resident is repeating the performances of British 
officials ill British India during the civil disobedience days. 

know^ that if the people of Rajkot can stand all this madness 
without themselves becoming mad, and meekly but resolutely and 
bravely sufler the inhumanities heaped upon them, they will come 
out victorious and, what is more, they will set free the 'Ihakore 
Saheb. *rhey will prove that they are the real rulers of Rajkot under 
the poramountcy of the Congress* If, however^ they go mad and 
tltink of impotent retaliation and resort to acts of violence, their 
state will be worse than before imd the paramountcy of the Con¬ 
gress will be of no effect. The paramountcy of the Ckingress avolk 
only those who accept the banner cf non-vioicncc, even as the para¬ 
mountcy of Britain avails only those who subscribe to the doctrine 
of 'might is right'* 
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"What then is the duty of the Congress when the Rajkot people 
have to face not the ruler and his tiny police^ but the disciplined 
hordes of the British Empire? 

"The first and natural step it for the Congress ministry to make 
themselves responsible for the safety and the honour of the people 
of Rajkoti It is true that the Government of India Act gives the 
ministers no power over the states^ But they are governors of a 
mighty province in which Rajkot is but a specks As such they have 
rights and duties outside the Government of India Act. And these 
are much the most important. Supposing that Rajkot became the 
place of refuge for all goondas that India could produce, suppos¬ 
ing furtlicr that from there they carried on operations throughout 
India^ the ministers would clearly have the right and it would be 
their duty to ask the paramount powder through die British repre¬ 
sentative Jn Bombay to set things right in Rajkot. It will be the 
duty of the paramount power to do so or lose ministers. Every' 
minister in hb province is affected by cver^nhing that happens in 
territories within his geograpliicaJ limitp though outside his legal 
jurisdiction,, especially if that tiling hurts his sense of decency. Res¬ 
ponsible government in those pans may not be the ministers* con¬ 
cern, but if there is plague in those parts or if butchery is going 
on, it is very much their concern ; or else their rule is a sham and 
a delusion. Thus the ministers in Orissa may not sit comfortably in 
ihcir chair^p if they do not succeed in sending the 3^6,000 refugees 
ofTaichcr to their home with an absolute assurance of safety and 
freedom of speech and of social and political intercourse. It is 
imufferable that the CongresSp winch is today in alliance witli tlic 
British Government, should be treated as an enemy and an outsider 
in the states which arc vassals of the British. 

"This wanton breach, instigated by the British Resident in Rajkot, 
of the charter of liberty of its people* b a wrong wltich must be set 
right at die earliest po^ibk moment. It is like a poison corrcxling 
the whole bod)\ Will H, E. the Viceroy realise the rignificance of 
Rajkot and remove the poison?*" 

The threatened crisis in Jaipur state too was looming large on 
the horixon and Gandhi replied to the appeals in this connection 
as follow's: 

“The appeals are unnecessary. After three months of non-violent 
struggle by the people of Rajkot* an honourable understanding was 
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arrived at bctivcen the Thakorc Saheb-in-Council and Sardar 
Vallabhbhid Patel representing the people, and tlic struggle was 
closed amidst general rejoicings. But the noble work done by the 
Thakorc Saheb and people has been undone by the British Resi¬ 
dent. Honour demanded that the people of Rajkot should fight unto 
dcatli for the restoration of the covenant between the Thakore 
Saheb and his people* The struggle now is not between the ruler 
and his people, but in reality, it is between the Congress and the 
British Government represented fay the Resident, who is reported 
to be resorting to organi^^cd goondaism. He is trying thereby tn 
break the spirit of innocent men and women, who rigluly resent 
tlie breach of faith. It is a misrepresentation to suggest that Rajkot 
has been made a test case* TJierc Is no planned action with refer¬ 
ence to the Kathiawad slates. What is happening is that Uii^e wlio 
feel that they are ready for suffering come to the Sard ax for advice 
:uid the Sardar guides them. Rajkot seemed ready and the fight com- 
menced dierc. 

“Jaipur^s ease is incredibly simple and quite different from that 
of Rajkot* If my information is correct, the British Prime Minister 
there is determined to prevent even the movement for popularizing 
the ideal for responsible government. Civil disobedience in Jaipur 
IS being, diererorc, offered not for responsible government hut for 
the removal of the bans on Praja Mandal and its president Sheth 
Jamnalal BajaJ* 

“In my opinion, it is ihc duly of the Viceroy to ask the Resident 
in Rajkoi to restore the pact and to ask the British Prime Minister 
of Jaipur to lift the bans* And such action by die Viceroy can in 
no sense be interpreted to mean an unwarranted interference in 
the affairs of Indian states*” 

Commenting on the general repressive measures in the states^ 
Gandhi said: “It shows that diere k a nefarious plot to crush the 
movement for liberty which at long last has commenced in some 
of the states* Kisses are to go hand in hand with kirks. And tlih 
reminds me of the Latin proverb which means: ‘I fear die Greeks 
especially when they bring gifts.* Henceforth the rulers* favours arc 
to be suspected. Reforms when they are made are to be made not 
for the sake of making people happy, but in order to sew the mouth 
w'ith a moracl. But man^s proposals arc often confounded, c%'cit 
though hk may be a crowned head. God has been found often to 
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have disposed of proposals in a way contrary' to his expectations. 
If the people have shed fear and learnt the art of selT-sactifice, they 
need no favours. Kicks can never cow them. They will take what 
they need and assimilate it." 

By February i, Gandhi left Bardoli, Kastnrbai was in Rajkot 
and Jamnalal Bajaj readied Jaipur where he was arrested. From 
Segaon, on February 3, Gandhi issued the following statement: 

^‘Thc communiques issued by the Government of India and tlie 
Jaipur Government on my statements of Rajkot and Jaipur are re¬ 
markable for sins of omission and commission and suppression, 

*‘It was no part of the Sardar's duty 10 publish die Thakore 
Saheb's letter about the composition of the committee. It was for 
die Thakore Saheb’s convenience that a condition as to the com¬ 
position of the committee was embodied in a separate letter. This 
is a well-known procedure adopted in delicate negotiations. Surely, 
the Tltakore Saheb's undcrst.inding of his note, which admits of 
no double interpretation, is wholly irrelevant. 

“I aver that this understanding b an aAcrihought, discovered to 
placate the Resident, who was angered that the Thakore Saheb 
.should have dared to deal with a Congressman and give him a 
note of which he had no advice. Those w-Jio know anything of the 
Residents and states know in what dread the princes stand of even 
their secretaries and peons, I write from personal knowledge. 

“Tlierc is suflicient in the appendices to the Sardar s statement 
on recrudescence of the struggle to show how the whole trouble 
is due to the Resident’s displeasure. It is wrong to suggest that tlic 
Sardar did not give reasons for lus refusal to alter the names of 
the committee. 

“When the Thakore Sahtb agreed to nominate those whom the 
Sardar recommended, the Musalmam and the Bliayats were before 
liis mind’s eyes. But h was common cause that all rights would be 
guaranteed under the reforms. The proper procedure would have 
been to lead evidence before the committee. I suggest that, sa hap¬ 
pens everywhere in India, the Musatnian and Bhayat objection to 
the personnel of the committee was engineered aflcr the event. 

“I have not asked that the Tltakore Saheb should be asked to 
do this or that. He has no will. Hb will is pledged to the Resident. 
The 1 h akorc Saheb once dared to act against hb suspected wishes. 
He was on the brink of losing his gadi. What 1 Jiavc asked is that 
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the Resident should restore the pact and help to honour it. If it is a 
matter purely of names to placate interests^ I undertake to persuade 
the Sardar to make the accommodation^ provided that all its other 
parts are carried out to the full. 

"‘Bui the communique adroitly omits the most relevant fad that 
the terms of reference have been altered out of shape. The$e were 
agreed to by tlie Thakorc Salieb-in-Council^ of which the British 
dewau was a member- 1 have never known such a dishonourable 
breach of a pact signed on behalf of a chief- I do suggest that the 
Resident, who should be the custodian of the honour of tlic chiefs 
witliin his jurisdiction, has in Litis case, dragged the name of the 
Ttuikorc Salicb in the dust* 

"*1 repeat the charge of organized goondaism* The agency police 
are operating in Rajkot. Wires received by the Sardar show tliat 
civil resbters arc taken to distant places, they are stripped naked* 
beaten and left to their own resources. They show further that the 
Red Crews doctors and the ambulance parties have been prevented 
from rendering lielp to those who were injured by lathi cliarges in 
Haknda. I call this organized goondaism. If the charges arc denied, 
there should be nn impartial inquiry. 

**Let me state here the issue clearly^ I seek no interference in the 
affairs of the state. I seek non-intcifcrcnce by the Resident in Rajkot. 
Tlic Resident is directly responsible for the strained relations be¬ 
tween the state and tiie people. It is, therefore* the duty of the 
paramount power to sec that the solemn pact is fuiniled to Ihc letter 
and in spirit, 

“If the objection about the Muslim and Bhayat representation has 
any honesty about it, it can be removed. 1 once more appeal to 
His Excellency the Viceroy to study die question more deeply than 
lie has done. Let not a grave tragedy be enacted wliilc white¬ 
washing communiques are being forged in the Delhi secretariat. 
This is not a war of Avords. It a war in which the people w*^bo 
have hitherto never been to jail nor suffered lathi blows arc ex¬ 
posing themselves to all risk, 

for Jaipur, 1 have only one word. 1 do know that the British 
Prime Minister is one member of the Jaipur State Council. My 
submission i$ that lie is all in all. He has vowed vengeance agatmt 
Praja Mandal and Sheth Jamnalalji. And in spite of the forest 
of Avoids about action in mpccl of Praja Mandal, I claim that 
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virmally it ia declared illega!. If not, let the authorities leave Shctli 
Jartjnalalji free to enter Jaipur and let him and his mandat educate 
unmolested the people in the art of responsible government. Let 
them be punished if they inculcate violence, directly or indirectly." 

On the arrest of Kasturbal, Gandhi wrote; 

“I had not intended to say anything about my wife having joined 
the Rajkot struggle. But some cruel criticism I have seen about her 
intervention prompts an explanation. It had never occurred to me 
that^ she should Join it. For, she is too old for such hardsliips as 
are^ involved in being in ci^'il disobedience stni^les, But strange 
as it may appear to critics, they must believe me when 1 say that 
though she is illiterate, she is and has been for yejirs absolutely 
free to do what she likes. When she joined the struggle in Soutlt 
Africa or in India, it was of her own. inner prompting. And so it 
was this time. When she heard of Manibchn’s arrest, she could not 
restrain herself and asked me to let her go. 1 said she was too weak. 
She had just then fainted in her bath-room in Delhi and might liave 
died but for Devadas’ presence of mind. She said she did not mind. 
I referred her to the Sardar. He would not hear of it eitlicr. 

But this lime he melted. He had seen my grief over the breach 
of faith fay the Thakore Saheb and induced by the Resident. The 
reader must realize my ancestral connection wilh Rajkot and tJie 
intimate personal relations I had with the present ruler’s father. 
Kasturba is a daughter of Rajkot. She fell a personal call. She could 
not sit still whilst the other daughters of Rajkot were sufTering for 
the freedom of men and women of the state. Rajkot is no doubt an 
^ignificant place on the map of India. But it is not insignificant 
for h^ and me. As a child she was brought up in Rajkot though 
bora in Porbandar. After all, neither she nor I can be iinconccmed 
ID a struggle which is based on non-violence and in wliich so many 
reJmblc coworkers arc involved. 

“The success of the struggle in Rajkot will be a stage forward 
in the fight for freedom. And when it ends in success, as it must, 
sooner or later, 1 hope that Kasturba's share vdll count a$ a humble 
contribution towards it. Satyagraha is a struggle in which the oldest 
and the weakest in body, may take part, if they have stout hearts.” 

Gandhi would have preferred to be in Rajkot but an urgent busi¬ 
ly had brought him to Segaon. Seventy-five delegates sent by 
the various provincial governments and a few slates and national 
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cducatiorta .1 msdtutiom had complcied thciT three weeks' course at 
the teachers' training centre at Wardha- Before rctuming to their 
respective proviaceSj they wanted to meet Gandhi and have a talk 
with him, which was fixed for the 3rd and 4th of Fcbniary. Gandhi 
in his discourse explained to the assembled how the mind could be 
trained through the hands ^ 

"'The old idea w^as to add a handicraft to the ordinary curriculuni 
of education followed in schck^ls. That is to say, the craft was to be 
taken in hand wholly separately froTn education. To me, that seems 
a fatal mistake. The teacher must leant the craft and correlate his 
knowledge to the craft, so that he will impart all that he chooses, 

*'Take the instance of spinning. Unless 1 know arithmetic, I can¬ 
not report how many yards of yam 1 have produced on or 

how many standard rounds it will make, or what is die count of 
the yarn tliat 1 have spun. I must kam figures to be able to do 
so, I also must learn addition and subtraction and multipUcation 
and division. Jn dealing with complicated sums^ I shall have to use 
symbols and so 1 get niy algebra. Even here, I would insist on the 
use of Hindustani letters tiisread of Roman^ 

‘^Take geometry next. What can be a better demonstration than 
the disc of die iakii? I can teach all about the circle in this way, 
without even mentioning the name of Euclid. 

''Again you may ask how can 1 teach my clilid geography and 
history through spiniung. Some time ago, I came across a book 
cniitl^^ C&tt&n — TAe Siaij 6/ Mankind. It began with the history of 
ancient times, how and when cotton was first grown, the stages of 
its development, the cotton trade between the different countrits, 
and so on* As I mention the difTercnl countries to the childp I 
shall naturally tell him something about the history and geography 
of thoisc countries. Under whose reign the different commercial 
treaties were signed during the different periods? Why can every 
country not grow dte cotton it requires? That will lead me in eco¬ 
nomics and elements of agriculture. I shall teach him to know the 
different varieties of cotton, in what kind of soil they grow, how 
to grow them, from where to get diem, and so on. Thus fdAli— 
spinning leads me into the whole history of the East India Company, 
what brought them here, how' they destroyed our spinntitg industry, 
how the cconornic motive that brought them to India led them to 
entertain political aspirations, how it became a causative factor in 
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the downfall of the Moguls and the Marat has, in the establishment 
of the English raj, and then again in the awakening of Uic masses 
in our rimes. There is thus no end to the educative possibiliriea 
of this new educational scheme. And how much quicker the child 
will learn all that, >vithout putting an unnecessary tax on liis mind 
and memory, 

“Let me further elaborate the idea. Just as a biologist, in order 
to become a good biologist, must learn many otlicr sciences besides 
biology, the basic cducationj if it is treated as a science, lakes us 
into the interminable channels of learning. To extend the example 
of die iaklu a pupil teacher, who rivets his attention not merely 
on the mechanical process of spinning, whicli, of course, he must 
master, but on die spirit of the thing, will concentrate on the takti 
and its various aspects. He wili ast himself why the fMi is made 
out of a brass disc and ha^ a steel spindle. The original t^kli had 
its disc made anyhow. The still more priinuivc lakli consisted of a 
wooden spindle with a disc of slate or of clay. The taklt ha$ been 
developed scientifically, and there h a reason for making the disc 
out of brass and the spindle out of .steel. He must try to find out 
that reason. Then, he must ask himself why the disc has ihat par¬ 
ticular diameter, no more and nu Icis. When he has solved these 
questions scientifically and has gone into the mathematics of the 
thing, your pupil becomes a good engineer. The becomes his 
KamadhenUj the ^cow of plenty'. There is no limit to the possi¬ 
bilities of knowledge that can be imparted through thb medium. 
It will be limited only by the energy and convieUori with wltich you 
work. You have been here for three weeks. You will have spent 
them usefully if it has enabled you to take lo this scheme seriously 
so that you will say tp yourself^ 4 shall cither do or dic.^ *' 

“What we need,” he added, “is educationists with originality, 
fired With true zeal, wJio will think out from day to day wlrat they 
are going to teach their pupib. The teacher can't get iJib knowledge 
through the musty volumes* He lias to use his own faculties of ob¬ 
servation and thinking and impart his knowledge to the children 
through his Ups, with the help of a craft, Thb means a revolution 
in ihc method of teaching, a revolution in the teacher's outlook. 
Up tUl now, you have been guided by inspectors’ reports. You 
wanted to do what the inspector might like, so that you might get 
more money for your institutions or higher salaries for yourselves. 
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But tli.e new teacher will not care for all thaL He will say^ ‘I have 
done my duty by my pupil if I have made him a better man. and in 
doing so I have used all my resources^ That is enough for me.^ " 

Then foliow'ed questions and answers. Some one asked Gandhi 
if the central idea behind the scheme was that teachers should not 
speak a word to die pupils that could not be correlated to the iakiL 
"This is a libel on me,” he replied. i.s true I have said that all 
instruction must be linked with some basic crafl. When you arc im* 
parting knowledge to a child of seven or ten through the medium 
of an industrys. should, to begin with, exclude those subjects 

which cannot be linked with the craft* By doing so from day to day 
you will discover w^ays and means of linking with the craft many 
things w'hich you had excluded in the beginning* You will save 
your energy and the pupils'^ if you follow this process of exclusion 
lo hegin with. We have today no books to go by and no precedents 
to guide us^ Thcrcforcj we have to go slow^ The main tiling is that 
the teacher should retain Im freshness of mind. If you come across 
something that you cannot correlate with the craft, do not fret over 
it and get disheartened* Leave it, and go ahead with the subjects, 
that you can correlate. Maybe, another teacher will hit upon the 
right way and show how it can be correlated. And w^hen you have 
pooled the experience of many, you will have books to guide you, 
50 tliat the work of those who follow you will become easier, 

lt>ng, you tviU ask, arc we to go on with this process of 
exclusion? My reply is, for the whole Jifelime. At the end you will 
find that you have included many things that you had excluded at 
first, tliat practically all that was worth including has been included, 
and whatever you have been obliged to exclude till the end was 
something vcr>^ superficial that deserved exclusion. This has been my 
experience of life, i would net have been able to do many dungs 
that 1 have done, if I had not excluded an equal number* 

"Our education has to be revolutionized. The brain should be 
educated through the hand. If 1 were a poet, 1 could write poetry 
on the poasibilidcs of the five fingers* Why should you think that 
the mind h everything and the hands and feet nothing? Those who 
don^t train their hands, who go through the ordinary rut of edu¬ 
cation, lack ^rnusic^ in their life. AU their faculdcs arc not trained* 
Mere book knowledge does not interest the child» 50 a$ to hold hit 
attention fully* The brain gets wear>^ of mere words, *Tnd the child^ft 
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mind begins lo nandcr. The hand does the thing it ought not to do, 
the eye sees the things it ought not to sec, the car heais the things 
it Ought not to hear, and they do not do, sec, or hear, respeetivcfy, 
what they ought to. They are not taught to make the right choice 
and so their education often proves their min. An education which 
does not teach us to discriminate between good and bad, to assimi¬ 
late the one and eschew the other, is a misnomer.” 

At the end of the question hour, Gandhi said: “Many ques¬ 
tions show that many of you are fiUed with doubts. This is wrong 
way of going about the work. You should have robust faith. If 
you have the conviction that 1 have, that Wardha education is the 
thmg required to give training for life to millions of our children, 
your work will flourish. If you have not that faith, there is some¬ 
thing wrong with those in charge of your training. Tlicy should be 
able to imbue you with thb faith, whatever else tlicy may or may 
not give you,” 

After this short interlude, Gandhi ngain turned his attention to 
the states and other topical questions of the day. Commenting on 
Mahaittia^s statuc^^ he wrote: “Correspondence has been pouring 
m, protesting against the Mahatma’s statue said to be in course 
of constmetion on the Congress ground at a cost of Rs. 25,000. 1 
know nothing of this statue. I have inquired about it. But I must 
not wait for confirmation. Assuming that such a statue is in course 
of constmetion, I reinforce the protest of my correspondents and I 
agree with them that it will be a waste of good money to spend 
Rs. 25,000 on erecting a clay or metallic statue of the figure of a 
man who Is himself made of clay and is more fragile than a bangle 
which can keep by prcservatiDn for a tliousand years, whereas the 
human body disintegrates daily and undergoes final disintegration 
after tlic usual span of life, I have leamt from my Muslim friends, 
among whom 1 have passed the best part of life, my dislike of the 
statues and photograplis of my figure. And I should like the recep¬ 
tion committee, if the report is true, 10 desist from the unfortunate 
enterprise. Let them save what money they can. If it is a mere 
tumour, let thtse lines serv'e as. a warning to those who want to 
onour me by crating statues and having portraits of my figure, 
that I hearuiy dislike these exhibitions. I shall deem it ample honour 
* . believe in me will be good enough to promote the 

activities I stand for and at least divert the money they would use 
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for Rtatucs and portrait's ro the work of the Hanjan Sevak Sangh^ 
tlie A.-I*S.A., the A.-LVJ.A., or Hindustani Talimi Sangh/* 

On February 5, lie wrote On Roman Script if. Devanagari”: 
understand that some of the tribes m Assam arc being taught 
to read and write through the Roman script instead of Devanagari. 

1 have already expressed my opinion that the only script that is 
likely to be universal in India is Devanagari, whether reformed or 
as it is- Urdu or Persian will go hand in hand^ unless Muslims of 
their own free %vill acknowledge the superiority of Devanagari from 
a purely scientific and national standpoint. But this is irrelevant to 
the present problem. The Roman cannot go hand in hand with the 
other two scripts. Protagonists of the Roman script would displace 
both. But sentiment and scierice alike are against the Roman script. 
Its sole merit is its convenience for printing and typing purposes. 
But that b nothing compared to the strain its learning would put 
upon die mil Hons. It can be of no help to the millions who have to 
read their own literaturCj cither an their own provincial scripts or 
in Devanagari. Devanagari is easier for the millions of Hindus and 
even Muslims to learn, because the provindal scripts are mostly 
derived from Devanagari. I have included Muslims advisedly. The 
mother tongue of Bengali Muslims* for instance* b Bengali* as is 
Tamil of Tamil Muslims. The present movement for the propa- 
gadon of Urdu will* as it should, result in MmUms all over India 
learning Urdu in addition to their own mother tongue- They must, 
in any case, know Arabic for the purpose of learning the Koran. 
But the millions, whether Hindus or Muslims, w-ill never need the 
Roman script, except when they wbh to Icam English, Similarly 
Hindus who want to read their scriptures in die original have to and 
do learn the Devanagari script. The movement for universalizing 
the Devanagari script has thus a sound basb+ The introduction of 
Roman script b a superrimposidon which can never become popu¬ 
lar. All supcr-impo«iiion$ will be swept out of cxbtcnce w^hen Uic 
true mass awakening comes, as it b coming* much sooner than any 
one of ns can expect from know^n causes. Yet the awakening of 
millions docs take time. It cannot be manufactured. It comes or 
seems to come mysteriously. National workers can merely hasten 
the process of anticipating the mass mind.^* 

From Kashmir to M^-sorc* there was an unprecedented sdr in 
the Indian states. The Viceroy undertook a tour of the $tates and 
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the princes announced reforms simultaneously suppressing pcopIe^s 
movements and organizations, On February 9, Gandhi uroie; 

"The more I think of what is happening in the states in India, I 
see nothing but a dark future for this unhappy land if the paramount 
power remains a helpless witness of the tragedy that is being enacted 
in Princes* India, For, what is happening in Rajkot and Jaipur is but 
a sample of what is going to happen presently in the other states, 

"The Maharaja of Bikaner was right when he advised concerted 
action among the princes. Only His Highness gave the virrong lead. 
The doctrine of kicks and kLsses will lead the princes nowhere. He 
has shown bitterness and strife. The people of the states may not be 
able to take concerted action as the princes can, but the latter will 
not be able to treat the people from the states oihcr than their own 
or those from British India as foreigners. There is sufBcicnt awaken¬ 
ing among the people of the states to withstand the pressure even 
from concerted unity among the princes.” 

On February 13, in the couise of an editorial on Travancore, he 
wrote; “Repression is taking place in the name of Hinduism and 
for the sake of saving a Hindu state I It has been suggested that the 
idea is to repress the Christians, who are playing a prominent part 
in the struggle for freedom. It Is surely late in the day, to talk of 
Hindu states and Muslim stales, And whai is the test? Is Kashmir 
a Hindu state, because a Hindu prince happens to rule a territory 
which has an overwhelming majority of Muslims as its inhabitan ts? 
Or is Hyderabad with its overwhelming population a Muslim state 
because a Muslim prince rules their destiny? 1 regard this kind of 
talk as a libel on nationalism. Is India a Christian state, because 
a Christian king rules over her destiny? But if India is Indian, no 
matter who rules, states arc also Indian, no matter who happens 
to be the ruler. And the present rulers and their successors will 
rule only by die grace of an awakened people. The awakening that 
has taken place has come to stay. Every day quickens the pace. 
The rulers and their advisers may succeed for the rime being in 
suppressing the spirit of the people. But they will never succeed in 
killing it. To succeed will be to kill the spirit of the people of India, 
Is anyone in India so short-sighted as to feel that independence is 
not coming soon? Is it passible to conceive that an independent 
India will for one moment tolerate repression in any single spot, 
be it ever so big or ever so small ? There is room in my conception 
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of an independent Indi^, for states vdth princes as constitutional 
truMees, as in Aundh. ITicrc is room for Englishmen as the fellow 
servants of tlic people, never as masters. Tlicreforep the only way 
in which the princes can live in a free India is for them now to 
rccogiiiae the time spirit, bow to it and act accordingly." 

The crisis was developing in the states and Gandhi took the lead. 
Tlie other issues, such as the federation, hung in the air. In mid- 
February, Bose arrived at Segaon for eonsu!tatioii| a month after 
the stormy presidential dee lion* His Interview with Gandhi lasted 
for three hours and certain tentative conclusions were reached but 
no final decisions were arrived at. It was also announced at the 
same time that the Working Committee would meet at Wardha on 
Febiuary 22 , to discuss the agenda of the forthcoming annual ses* 
si on of the Congress. In view of this, Gandhi agreed to postpone his 
departure for BardoJi^ 

On his return to Calcutta, President Bose fell seriously ill and he 
could jiot attend the meeting of the Working Committee at Segaon, 
The president sent a telegram asking far a postponement of the meet¬ 
ing and not permitting it to transact any business in his absence* 
On February 22, the resignation of twelve membeis of the Working 
Committee—Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Rajcndra Prasad, Mrs. 
Naiduj Bhulabhai Desai, Dr* Pattabhi Skaramayya^ Shank arrao Deo, 
Mahtab, Kripalani^ Daulatram, Bajaj and Ghaffar Khan—followed 
by that of Jawaharlal Nehru, came as an unpleasant surprise to 
the public. In their letter believed to have been drafted by Gandhi, 
Azad and eleven others informed the president of their dcci$ion to 
resign: ^^We feel that the time has come when the country should 
have a dear-cut policy not based on compromise between differeni 
incompatible groups of the Congress. It is but right, therefore, that 
you should select a homogeneous cabinet,, representing the views of 
the majority.” 

Nehru prefaced his resignation with a covering letter. It revealed 
that he had tried his best to bring about a compromise. He had 
pressed President Bose to withdraw the charges made by him in his 
pre-election statement; u^th regard to the rightists comprombing 
with the British Government on the question of federation* And as 
this was not fordicoming, that fact must have influenced the thirteen 
members of the Working Committee to submit ihcir resignations^ 
and Gandhi to approve of it. 
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Gandhi turned his attention once more to Rnjlcot. The detention 
of Kasturbai had produced a fresh clash resulting in many arrests. 
There were chat^ of terrorism against the state police and author¬ 
ities, and CQunteneharges of fabrication by the state. From Segaon, 
on February 23, Gandhi issued the following statement: 

“I continue to receive daily wires about hunger-strikes in Rajkot 
over the treatment, said to be inhuman, of prisoners and others in 
villages. The Rajkot matter is becoming daily graver because of the 
breach of faith on the ruler's part with which the second struggle 
started. Agitated inquirers should know that I am in telegraphic 
correspondence with the authorities. 1 hope to take them into con¬ 
fidence in the near future. In the meantime, let satyagrahis under¬ 
stand that the first thing they have to show is an infinite capacity 
for suffering with inward joy and without malice or anger,” 

On February 25, Gandhi published the telegrams exchanged be¬ 
tween himself and the First Member of the Rajkot State Council, 
who wrote, “No truth absolutely whatsoever regarding ill-treatment 
to prisoncis,” 

Gandhi replied: “Thanks. You arc silent about hunger-strike. 
Have again long wire about atrocities wliich diflicult to disbelieve. 
Every day urge growing that 1 should myself plunge. Agony of 
ruler's breach of faith, coupled with growing tales of icrrorism be¬ 
coming unbearable. Have no desire embarrass the 'I’hakore Saheb 
or council. Would like you listen to voice of old man claiming to 
be Rajkot's friend.” 

The ruler’s reply was: “Assure you everything humanly possible 
being done. Please have no anxiety.’* 

Gandlii wrote: “If all reports art fabrication, it is serious for me 
Md co-workers. If there is substance in them, it It serious reflec¬ 
tion on state authoridcs. Meanwhile, die hunger-strike continues. 
My anxiety is unbearable. Therefore, I propo.se to start for Rajkot 
tomorrow* lught, taking with me medical attendant, secretary and 
typUt. I come in search of truth and as peacemaker. Have no desire 
to court arrest. I want to see things for myself and shall make ample 
amends, if my co-workers have been guilty of fabricadon, 1 shall 
also plead with the Thakore Saheb to repair breach of faith with his 
people. I shall ask people to avoid demonstradotis and am asking 
the Sardar, pending my effort in Rajkot, to suspend satyagraha by 
persons in Rajkot or from outside. If by any chance, the Thakore 
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Saheb and council cm restore pact intact, subject to adjustment of 
members, and prisoners arc immediately set free and fines restored, 

I naturally cancel my proposed departure* You can send any official 
with full authority to negotiate adjustment as to personnel. Majority 
of Sardar Patel's nominees will be a condition. May God guide the 
Thakorc Saheb and his councillors* May 1 expect expreK wire?'' 

The reply was: "Since your telegramj you must have received 
the information that hunger-strike has been discontinued since last 
night. His Highness docs not consider there has been any breach of 
faith on his part and Is only anxious that representativ^c committee 
appointed by him should be able to start working in a calm atmo¬ 
sphere, so that he may be in a position to introduce as soon as po« 9 - 
sible such reform as may be found by liim to be required after fully 
considering the comnuiiec's recommendations. His Highness feels 
sure that in circumstances explained, you will appreciate that no 
useful purpose could be ser\'cd by your coming here now* He 
wires once again to assure you that no atrocities or terrorism have 
been or will be allowed*" 

^‘Your wire U no ajiswer to my hcari-felt entreaty," wrote Gandhi 
on February 25* "I leave for Rajkoi today on my mission of peace*" 
111 the course of the staiemcnip he said: 

"Ihcse wires tell their owm tale. 1 am glad that the fast is broken. 
That removes one cause of anxiety* But the charge of fabjicaijon 
abides* 1 know personally many of the w^orkers in Rajkot. They and 
I must make full reparationi if they have resorted to falsehood 1 in 
order to make out a case of atrocities against the authorities. The 
struggle in Rajkot^ as in otlicr states, is part of the struggle for the 
liberation of India* Mutual mud-slinging can't advance the cause. 
Truth must be ascertained. 

"The telegram of the First Member denies the charge of breach 
of faith. It baffles me. I do not know' what is meant by the denial* 
The notification announcing the pact and the notification announc¬ 
ing the breach with Sardar Patel arc clearly contradictory, as one 
reads the plain language of the two* 

"1 have suggested that the Resident at Rajkot is responsible for 
the breach. I have been told that I have been hasty in bringing this 
charge and that there vi another ride. If there is, it is my duty to 
know^ it, 1 shall make it a point to seek an interview with him and, 
if 1 find that I have done an injustice to him, I shall tender a public 
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apology* I feci that it is wrong on my pari to allow the safTcirings 
to contimic in the itudst of muiual recriftiloations. The least I can 
do is to go to Rajkot and find out the tnith and invite the Thakorc 
Saheb to repair whai is a palpable breach of faith, unless I discover 
that the repudiation of this charge is somehow justified* 

"Tf the statements made by the workers about the atrocities are 
truc^ there must be found a way of avoiding such exiiibitions of 
man’s w^orsi passions* He must be helped against himself, if it is at 
all possible* It is part of the struggle for liberty* if it is non-violent* 
to reclaim even goondas, whether they are to be found among the 
people or those in authority. By going to Rajkot* 1 want to exert 
myself to the utmost of my capacity and find out the way of deaUng 
with the goonda element in sc}dety. In this respect* Rajkot is a test 
ease. I go to Rajkot because I am the same friend of the states that 
I have always claimed to be. 

‘Tt hurts me that by force of circumstances, all of which perhaps 
I do not know, the ruler of Rajkot has been made to break Iiis word 
given to his people. I hold that it is the duty of the princes of 
Kathiawad* if not of all India* *and their advisers to help to rectify 
the wrong if it is one. An honourable mutual undciratanding is im¬ 
possible* if faith becomes a valueless article. Life to me becomes a 
burden* when I find myself witness of a breach of faith as it happens 
to be in Uiis case. Let it be recalled that I was the author of the 
draft that the ruler of Rajkot signed with but a slight mcxiification* 
I know that Sardar Vallabhbhai left no stone unturned to ensure 
that it was signed with the fullest understanding. 

""As I go to Rajkot purely as a messenger of peace, I have asked 
Sardar Patel to suspend the Rajkot civil rcsistancej w^hilst under 
God's guidance* I make the humble effort to end the agony* The 
public will please remember that I am an invalid, so for a$ the 
body is concemed. They will avoid demonstrations at the stations* 
Though Rajkot is a liny place on the map of India, the principle 
for the vindication of which 1 go to Rajkot is one without which 
society mi4st dbinlegrate*"’ 

Gandhi refused lo allow Pyarelal to publish the note about his 
health which was very utisatisfactor>\ The doctors had ordered an 
absolute rest from physical and mental work. All journeying^ were 
Forbidden, and even the usual morning and evening w^alks were in¬ 
terdicted. Rajkot was straining Gandhi's endurance almost to the 
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breaking point. No more could He remain at Scgaon and direct 
the movement From there. 

On the way to Rajkot, on February 27, Gandhi addressed the 
following letter to Mahadev Desai: "How mysterious are the ways 
of God J This journey to Rajkot is a wonder even to me. Why am 
I going? What for? I have thought nothing of these things. And 
if God guides me, what should I think, why should I think? Even 
thought may be an obstacle in the way of His guidance. The fact 
is, it takes no effort to stop thinking. The thoughts do not come. 
Indeed, there is no vacuum — but I mean to say that there Is no 
thought about the mission.*' 
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On his arrival at Rajkot on February 28, [939, Gandhi visited the 
jails and entered into discu^sbns with the authorities. His risits to 
prisoners conErmed his belief that the represrive measures of the 
state had been severe and indefensiblcp Hb conversations with the 
ruler, with Durbar Virawala, and v^ith the British Resident began 
well and ended badly« 

On hearing the rumour that Gandhi had decided to enter upon 
a fast if his request contained in a letter addressed to the Thakore 
Saheb was not complied with, a group of press corrtspondenta ap¬ 
proached Gandhi on March 2 to ask if he could throw some light 
on the subject. In reply, he said: 

am sorry to have to say ^yes^ in answer to your question. I am 
also sorry that the information has leaked out before m time. I do 
not Wish as yet to publish my letter. All that I would like to say at 
this critical juncture is lhat it cost me a night^s rest before I came to 
the conclusion that if the suspended struggle was not to be revived, 
and if the atrocities of which 1 have tieard so much and of wliich 
I was obliged io make mention m my press note were also not to 
be revived, I must adopt some effective remedy to end the agony, 
and God gave me the remedy. 

“The public should not laugh at my connecting God with the 
proposed step* Rightly or wrongly * I know that I have no other 
resource as a aatyagrahi than the assistance of God in every con¬ 
ceivable difficulty^ and I would like it to be believed that w^hac may 
appear to be inexplicable actions of nunc are really due to inner 
promptings. 

"It may be a product of my heated imagination* If it is so, I 
prixe that imagination^ as it has served me for a chequered life 
extending over a period of nearly over fifty-five years, because I 
learned to rely consciously upon God before I was fifteen years old* 
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one thing more* The weapon of fasting I knowj cannot be 
lightly wielded. It can easily savour of violence unless it b lued by 
one skilled in the art. 1 claim to be such an artist in this subject. 

*‘It should be remembered that I am intimately eonnccted with 
Rajkot and its rulcrsn Regarding die Thakore S^ihcb my own sonp 
I have every right to evoke the best in his nature by means of self- 
sufferingp If my fast, which 1 hope will be avoided^ is to be inter¬ 
preted as pressure, 1 can only say that sucii moral pressure should 
be welcomed by all concerned. 

“A breach of promise shakes me to my root, especially when 1 
am in any way connected with Uie author of the breach. i\nd if it 
cost my Ufe, which after all at the age of seventy has no insurance 
value, I should most willingly give ii, in order to secure due per* 
formance of a sacred and solemn promise*” 

On March a, Gandhi addressed a letter to the Thakore Saheb io 
Gujarati t 

write this letter not without hesitation, but duty compels it* 
You know the reason for my coming here. For tlirce days, 1 had 
conversation with Durbar Virawala. He gave me cause for intense 
dissatisfactiou. He seems to bjc incapable of keeping his resolutions 
from moment to moment. Such is my opinion based upon my three 
days* contact with him. In my opinion, his guidance has harmed 
the state. 

**Now I come to the object of this letter. At the time of leaving 
Ward ha, I Ixad resolved that 1 would not leave Rajkot without in¬ 
ducing fulfilment of your promise. But I had never thought that 
1 would have to be here for niore than one or two days or that 1 
w^ould have to suffer what 1 have suffered. 

“My patience b cxhausicd* I should liasten to Tripuri, if it b at 
all possible. If I do not go, over a thutisatid co-workers will be dis¬ 
appointed and lakhs of poor people will become dbconsolate. Time, 
therefore, has a special value for me at this juncture, 

“1 beseech you, therefore, to adopt witli a full heart die following 
suggestions of mine and free me from anxiety by speeding me on 
my return journey tomorrow* 

*^Jhi You should aimounce to the people that your nouheadon 
No, 50, dated 26th December, stands* 

^*2. You should cancel your notification No. 61 of 21st January* 
Names 2, 3, 5, and 7 of the reforms conuntitiec announced by you 
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should st^nd and you should accept on behalf of the Rajkot Rajkiya 
Fraja Parishad the following names: (1) U. N. Dhebar, (a) P- P* 
.Luanda, (3) V. M. Shukla, (4) J. H, Joshi, (5) S. V. Modi. The 
underlying motive of tliis suggestion is that the pmshad should 
have a majority on its side* 

^“3. Shri U. N, Dhebar should be appointed as president of the 
committee* 

^*4. You should appohu three or less than three officials as guides 
and advisers to the commit tee k They should be such as 1 could 
accept on behalf of the parisksd. They have no vote in the proceed¬ 
ings of the committee, 

‘*5. You should issue instructions to die heads of several depart¬ 
ments of the state to furnish to the committee such papers^ figures 
and other material aitd assistance as it may need. You should appoint 
for the use of the committee suitable quarters in the secretariat, 

“6* My advice is that the advisers whom you may appoint in 
terms of clause 4 should form the Executive Council and that coun¬ 
cil should be responsible for management of the state in the spirit 
of die nodficatiDn of the 26th Decernber* so as not to do anydiing 
likely to be injurious to its main purpose. One of them s^houtd be the 
president of the council. You will unhesitatingly endorse the actions 
of the council. If you deem it fit to appoint peniom other than the 
advisers of the committee as councillors, the appointment should be 
made in consultation with me* 

^'The committee should commence its proceedings on the 7th 
and finish them by the 22]id* The enforcement of recommenda^ 
tion^ of the committee should take place within seven days of their 
being in your hands. 

“7- The satyagrahi prisoners should be discharged to morrow* 
Fines and execution orders should be stopped and fines already 
collected and confiscations should be returned. 

“I gather from the conversation with Mr. Gibson that he will not 
interfere with whatever you may do in connection with the notifi-' 
cation of die 26th December. 

"If you can’t sec your w^ay to accept my suggestions before noon 
tomorrow, my fast will commence from that lime and will continue 
till after acceptance, 

trust that you will not regard the language of my letter to be 
stiff. If 1 do use stiff language or my action appears to be such, I 
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claim that right in connection viith you. My father had the privilege 
of serving the state when your grandfather was its chief. Your father 
regarded me as father to him. Indeed, at a public meeting he called 
me even his guru, but 1 have been guru to no one; therefore, I have 
never regarded him as disciple. You are, therefore, as son to me. It 
is possible that you do not regard me as father. If you do, you 
will accept joyfully my submission in a moment and, in addition, 
you will express your regret for what has befallen your people after 
December a6. You will please not consider me your or the state’s 
enemy. I can never be anybody’s enemy and have never been, I 
have implicit faith that in. acceptance of my submission to you 
lies your good, your prestige, your duty, If you will observe that 
in some of my suggestions I have gone outside the four comers of 
the notification of the s6th December, such departure will be fbund 
to be merely superficial. You will note that in not interfering with 
your nominations of the persons outside the pamhiul, I have had 
solely in view your prestige. Thus the dcparlurc is purely in favour 
of the state. If die other departures may not be so considered, they 
are solely due to what I have considered your breach of promise. 
In my view, they arc for the protection of both the parties and 
the people, and for the purpose of provendng another breakdown 
of the settlement. 

‘Tn conclusion, I give you my word of honour that if I am then 
alive, I shall critically examine the report that the reforms committee 
may prepare. If, I am not, Sardar Vallabhbhaj Patel may do so, 
and the examination will be such as to make sure that no damage is 
done to your prestige or to the state or your people. 

”1 am sending a copy of your letter to Mr. Gibson. I am not band- 
ing this letter to the press and I entertain the hope that you will 
kindly adopt my suggestion, so that I may never have to publish 
this letter. 

’■May God bless you and give you right guidance. Blessing from 
Mohandas.” 

On March 3, it became known publicly tliat Gandhi had resolved 
to fast to death, unless the pledge was honoured. The fast was to 
begin at noon and the reply from the Thakore Saheb did not yet 
arrive till one minute to twelve. Gandhi was going to hand over 
the text of tJie letter to the press, but he had his favourite hymn 
“Vaishnavajan” sung first. At the end of it, he released to the press 
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hj5 Jcttcr to the Thakorc SaJicb and straight away began dictating 
a statement to the press: 

“I release my letter to the Thatorc Saheb with a heavy heartj but 
f have had the misfortune many a time to perTorm painful duties. 
This is one of them. 1 would like all my fnends and sympatlitzers 
rigidly tq ndrain from embarking on sympathetic fasts^ even for a 
day. I know that fasting like satyagraha is very much abused now* 
adays. One finds people fasdng on the slightest pretext. Often there 
is violence behind such fasting. If for no other reason than for tiiia 
practical reason of pTe\'enting thoughtless imitation, 1 was most re¬ 
luctant to undertake this fast. But an inner urge brooks no denial. 
I can only^ thcrdnrc, warn the people* who may wish hereafter to 
fast for redress of grievances, real or i magi nary* against imjLatlng 
mc+ Fasting, like some very potent medicines, can only be taken on 
rare occasions and under expert guidance^ It is wTOng, it b sinful, 
for everybody to consider himself an expert* 

“Let the public know that at a very early age 1 began fasting ror 
self-purification and then 1 took a prolonged fast for an errong son 
of mine, Thb wns soon after followed by a still more prolonged fast 
for an erring daughter of a very dear friend* In both these cases, 
the results justified the fasts. TTuc first pubUc fast that I undertook 
wa$ in South Africa in connection with sufferings of the indentured 
who had joined the satyagraha struggle in South Africa* 1 have no 
recollection of a single experiment of mine in fasting having been a 
fruitless effort. In addition* I had the experience of priceless peace 
and unending joy during all these fasts, and I have come to the 
conclusion that fasting* unless it is the result of God^s grace* is use¬ 
less starvation* if not much worse. 

“The second thing, I would like to say* ii that there should be 
no bitter speeches or writings dther in connection with the Thakorc 
Saheb or his advisers or the Resident, 1 have used strong Language 
in connection with the Resident and the actions of the state officials. 
If I find that I have in any way wronged them, I know how to 
niake reparations* Any harsh language used in connection with the 
Thakore Saheb or other actors in the tragedy will nmr the effect 
the fast is intended to produce. 

“The breach of a solemn pact does not require any harsh or bitter 
language in order to enhance the cnomuty of the evil consequences 
of such breaches. What the public and the pre$s can usefully do is 
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by a dignified disapproval of the Thakorc Saheb's acdori:, to bring 
home to him the pressure of enlightened public opinion. 

^*A!1 satyagraha and fasting h a species of tyaga^ It depends for 
its effects upon an expression of wholesome public opinion^ shorn 
of bitterness. X^t there be no impatience, therefore, to produce the 
desired result because of fasting. He who has urged me to under¬ 
take the fast, will give me strength to go through it* and if it is 
His will that I should still live for a while on this earth to carry 
on the self-chosen mission of humanity, no fast, however prolonged, 
will dissolve the body. 

"1 am painfully conscious of the fact that my fast in connection 
viTth the late Mr. MacDonald's decision on the communai question 
induced many persons to act against theit will. I hope no such 
thing will happen in connection wiLh this fast. If there aI^e public 
men who think that 1 have erred in characteri2ing the Thakore 
Saheb^s notiheadon of January a 6 as a breach of promise made by 
the nodheation on December a 6, they will perform a friendly act 
by condemniug my characterization^ as also the fasL It is designed 
undoubtedly to melt the Thakore Saheb's heart, but U h in no sense 
designed lo coerce the public opinion into bringing pressure to bear 
upon the Thakore Saheb or those in whose opinion his action may 
be free of aH blame. 

Another thing 1 would like to menrion is the first paragraph of 
my letter in which I have criticized Durbar Virawala, I can truUi- 
fully say that I am slow to see the blemishes of fellow^ beings, being 
myself full of them, and, therefore, being in need of their charity. 
I have learnt not to judge anyone harshly and to make allowances 
for defects that I may detect, 

"What has happened about Durbar Virawala is that I have been 
inundated by very bitter and serious complaints against him* In 
my conversations with him, I bad even made mention of those 
complaints, and let me say to hb credit that he invited me to in¬ 
vestigate diose complaints. I told him that I would do so, and but 
for the intervention of the fast, it was fully my desire to undertake 
this investigation. 

had already invited friends to put me in the possession of evi¬ 
dence in support of specific allcgaLions against him; but prolonged 
conversations with him for three days conhrmed the impression that 
die complaints against him had produced upon me, $o much so, 
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that I felt that the evidence that the conversations gave me was 
sufficient proof of the hea%7 indictment against him* 

“And what 1 have said in the first paragraph of my letter is a 
deliberate understatement of my opinion* It gave me much pain 
to write thatj but it was necessary for my mbsion to warn the 
Thakorc Saheb of the overpowering influence that he exercises 
over His Highness. Sober and influential persons, not few but many, 
have repeatedly told me that so long as Durbar Vjrawab exer¬ 
cises that influence upon die Thakore Saheb, Utere is no peace for 
the people* 

“I feel that there is considerable truth in this statement, and it 
would be wrong on my part, wlulst I am embarking upon the fast^ 
to suppress this relevant truth from the public. I have sent a private 
and personal letter to him^ which, so far as I am concerned, shall 
never sec die light of day. But I do make a humble appeal to him, 
and 1 would tike tho^ who know^ him to join me Lti the appeal that 
he sliould refrain from influencing the Thakore Saheb^ although 
tlie latter may find it difficult to free himself from that influence, 
I can say much mure, but I must not, 

“Although, I have been in exile from Kathiawad for more than 
a generation and a half, 1 know' how turbid Kathiawad politics is. 
Thi$ unfortunate sub-province is notorious for its intrigues. 1 have 
fell its deadly influence, even during these four day*$. How I wish 
that my fast may contribute, be it ever so little, to the purifica¬ 
tion of Kathiawad politics. 1 invite the princes and politicians of 
Kathiawad to use my fast to rid Kathiawad of the deadening in¬ 
fluence of the poisonous atmosphere that makes healthy living in 
Kathiawad so difficult*” 

Hardly was the statement over, die ruler's reply arrived! 

“My dear Mahatma Gandhi - . . Vou have already been a^ured 
that the notification No* 50 which I publbhcd on 26th December 
will stand good* The suggestions you make regarding personnel of 
the committee are not in accordance with the terms of that notifi¬ 
cation, and 1 do not feel Justified in. accepting them or your other 
suggesdons* The responsibility of ensuring that the committee shall 
consist of suitable members* truly rcpresenlative of various interi^ts 
of the statei rests on me as the ruler, and it is a responsibility of 
which 1 cannot divest myself In the best interests of my state and 
my people, it Is impossible for me to allow anyone else to Jiave the 
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final dccbion in a matter of such vital importajicc. 1 have pre¬ 
viously assured, it is my earnest hope tlrat the committee may be 
able to staxi work in a calm atmo^hcrc at the earliest possible 
moment so that there may be no delay in introducing such reforms 
as may be found to be necessary.” 

"It only adds fuel to the fire,” was Gaodhrs only comment^ as he 
read and re-^read the letter. He now dictated another statement to 
the press' 

“J am sorry for this TCply.^ 1 cannot help saying that the Thakore 
Saheb has been badly advised. The reply adds fud to the fire. Con¬ 
siderations urged in the letter became imlcvant, when he gave 
die folLowing note to the Sardar: "Agreed that seven members of 
the committee mentioned in clause a of die said announcement 
of this date are to be recommended by Sardar Patel and they arc 
to be nominated by us/ 

“The language is unequivocal, emphatic. The Thakore Saheb, 
in giving that note, divested himself of the responsibility of choos¬ 
ing the nominees* The responsibility of nomination rest^ with the 
Thakore Saheb, but the nomination is conditiOTied by the fact that 
the names had to be recommended by the Sardar. Thereforej the 
responsibility for making suitable recommendations devolved upon 
the Sardar and that devolution took place at the will of die Rajkot 
ruler It was open to the ruler and his advisers to negniiatc with 
the Sardar, if they did not find his recommendations suitable, and 
to itiducc him to make other recommendations; but if the Sardar 
could not be so persuaded^ the Thakore Saheb, having divested him¬ 
self of the responsibility to choose a nominee, had to accept the 
Sardar's rccommendaiioivs* Reason also suggests that if reference 
to the committee was to be made good, it must be a committee of 
the choice of tliosc for whose sake the notification containing the 
reference had become necessary. Otherwise^ what was given with 
one hand would be taken away with the other, 

*Tf the choice is left to the ruler and his adviser$i there is nothing 
to prevent them from appointing a committee which would make 
recommendations such as would completely nullify the spirit of the 
reference, Howeverj the matter m past argument. If the Thakore 
Saheb’s letter is the last word, my fast has to continue to the end 
of my time on this earth. 1 shall undergo the ordeal, I hope^ with 
a cheerful heart, and 1 know also that what may not take place m 
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my lifedme^ 'will take place without the shadow of a doubt after the 
sacrificed' 

Gandhi sent the following reply to the Thakorc Saheb: 

"Your letter is painfuL You seem to attach no value to a promise. 
You are acting like a man who promises a donation and then goes 
back upon the promise. Have you not given much by your notifi* 
cation of ii6th December? Donations are but one of the attributes 
of princeship^ as they are a bo its ornament* By that notification 
you promised a big donation. Its very core includes surrender of 
the right of making the choice of names of me mbers of the reforms 
committee. But in the case in pointy you surrendered that right by 
a letter addressed to the Sardar in his capacity as reprcscniarivc 
of the panshad. Your letter of today canceLs that surrender. This 
action of yours does not befit you. 1 believe that compliance with 
suggestion^ contained in my yesterday's letter, is necessary for 
the fulfilment of your promise* May God move you to such com¬ 
pliance. It behoves you to give effect to the suggestion I have sent 
you through the Khan Saheb. Inasmuch as^ civil disobedience now 
remains definitely suspended, it seems to me to be your obvious 
duty to discharge the civil disobedience prisoners." 

On March 4, the Prime Ministers of the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Orissa, the CentraJ Provinces and Sind sent urgent telegrams to the 
Viceroy requesting him to intm^ene to prevent the crisis. On the 
third day of Gandhl^s fasti provincial minismes of Bombay, Bihar, 
the Central Provinces and some others threatened to resign, if ac¬ 
tion was not taken to prevent condnuatlon of the fast by Gandhi. 
His weakness increased and, on March 5^ Kasturbai was brought to 
the house to see him, Gandhi a$ked if the other women who had 
been interned w^re also free, and on leamiag that they were not, 
he sent his wife back to Jail. His condition had deteriorated in 
the prc\ious twenty-four hours and the night of March 6 was a 
long ordeal of nau$ea and retching* 

The Viceroy^ Lord Linlithgow, on March 6 hastened to Delhi, 
having curtailed his Rajputana tour and in reply to Gandhi^s mes¬ 
sage, conveyed through the Resident of Rajkot, offered scr^^ecs of 
the Chief Justice of Indiap Sir Maurice Gwycr, to arbitrate* The 
Viceroy wrote* 

It is clear from what you teU me that what counts with you cs* 
sentially in this matter is your feeling that there has been a breach 
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of fdCh^ I realize that doubts may be entertained as to the mean¬ 
ing which should be attached to the Thakorc Saheb^s noticeation 
as amplified by his subsequent letter to Sardar Patch 3Jid it seems 
to me that the best way in which these doubts can be resolved is 
to refer their interpretation to the highest judicial authority in the 
land^ that ts, the Clucf Justice of India* 1 would, therefore, propose, 
with the consent of the Thakorc Saheb, which^ I understand^ is 
forthcoming, to consult this high authority, as to the manner in 
which the commitiee should be composed in accordance with the 
terms of the notification and the Thakore Saheb's letter referred to 
above. After this the committee would be set up accordingly and it 
would further be provided that should any difrcrcnce arise between 
the members of the committee as to the meaning of any part of the 
notthcatlDn nn which they were to make recommendations, this 
question would also be referred to the same high authorit)^ whose 
decision would be finaL 

fully believe that this, combined with the Thakore Saheb's 
assurance that he will cany^ out the promises contained in his no¬ 
tification, and with my assurance that I tvill exert my influence 
to sec that he does so, will be suffident to allay any apprehensions 
wliich have assailed you and that you will join with me in feeling 
that every precaution bus been taken to ensure fair dealing and that 
you will allay the anxiety' of your friends by abandoning any fur¬ 
ther strain upon your health* As 1 have already told you, I shall 
be ver>^ glad to sec you here and discuss matters with you, so that 
any misapprehensions may be removed 

Gandhi^s reply to the Viceroy, despatched on March 7, was as 
follows i 

"T am grateful to you for your prompt reply which delivered 
to me at 10.45 today. Although, naturally, it leaves several 

tilings unsaid, I regard your kind message as sufficient warrant for 
breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of millions w^ho are follow¬ 
ing the fast tvith their prayen and such efforts as they can make 
to hasten a settlement* 

■^^It is only proper for me to say that those things which arc not 
mentioned in your message arc not wuived by me, but that I should 
expect satisfaction on them. They can, however* aw^it mutual dis¬ 
cussion. As soon as the doctors permit me to undertake a journey 
to Dciht, 1 shall do so/^ 
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Gandhi broic his fast on March 7 and issued the following states 
meat to the press: 

*‘In my opinion, this good ending is an answer to the prayers of 
millions* I claim to know my millions. All the twenty-four hours of 
the day 1 am with them* They are my first care and last, because 1 
recognize no God except the God that is to be found in the hearts 
of the dumb millions. They do not recognbe His presenre; 1 do. 
And I worship the God that is Truth or Truth which is God through 
the service of these millions. 

“But 1 also know I had the prayers and sy mpathy of others all 
the w^orld over* There was a pci^stent effort of the ]nte]iigen.Tsia 
in order to bring about an honourable understanding and speedy 
end of this fast. Englishmen have co-operated as well as the Indians* 
Politically speaking, it is His Excellency the Viceroy who is respon¬ 
sible for the settlement. 

“I know that Englishmen do not understand the method of fast, 
especially^ on what vfould appear to be a purely political issue. 
They often feel disgusted with such method. I know also there are 
Indians who do not appreciate the method of fast. I hope, when 1 
am strong to write about ^thc fast method^j, because over fifty ycar$^ 
experience has convinced me that in the plan of satyagraha it 
has a definite place. 

'The reason why I bring the fast here is that I want to give full 
valuation to the Viceregal gestare* and he represents the English 
mind* It was open to him—and I would have justified his action— 
if he had said: T donT understand this man^s actions. There seems 
to be no end to hb fasts. There must be a stop somewhere. He 
will give no guarantee that this is his last fast. We propose even 
this time not to parley with him, until he has broken his fast/ 
know that, ethically speaking, he would have been wrong if he 
had taken up that attitude, but politically speaking and examining 
the position from the English standpoint, 1 would have justified his 
action, if he had been unbending. I am hoping that such a good 
ending and appreciation even of a method which the Engibh mind 
cannot understand, will produce not merely the righting of what 
1 have held to be a primary wrongj but it will clear the atmosphere 
and help also in the general solution of the states' problem. 

I don't mean to say that all states will have to follow the Rajkot 
precedent. Rajkot is a speciality and must be regarded as an isolated 
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case. There are states whci&e problems must be considered on ihetr 
merits. But public attention b riveted on the problem of the states* 
I hope it win be recognized that it is a problem which does not 
brook delay. 

would like the princes to believe me when I assure them that 
I came to Rajkot as thdr friend and as a cent per cent peacemaker. 
I saw that civU resisters in Rajkot were, and could not but be un¬ 
yielding* Their honour was at stake. 1 had tales of atrocities poured 
into my cars* I felt that the basest human passions would be let 
loose;, if 1 allowed ciipil resistance to go on from day to day. That 
would have resulted in a bitter feud, not merely between Rajkot 
and civil resistersj but—as the human mind works and c\Tn jumps 
from the particular to Uic general—there would have been a bitter 
feud between the princes and the jjcoplc* 

'‘T know that;, even as i\ is^ there is a growing school of public 
opinion m India which b convinced that the princes are beyond re¬ 
form, and that there would be no free India unites this *the relic 
of a barbaric past* is done away with* 1 honestly differ with them 
and^ as a believer in non-violence andp therefore^ in the goodness 
of human nature^ I could not do otherwise. They have a place in 
India. It is not possible to w^ipe out the traditions of a hoary past^ 
1 ^ therefore^ hold that if the princes will read from lessons of the 
past and will respond to the time spirit, all will be well- But it will 
not do to tinker with the problem. They will have to take heroic 
measures. They need not follow the Rajkot model, but they will have 
to part with real and substantial powers in favour of the people. 

“There iSp so far as I am aware, no via midia of saving the situa¬ 
tion and $aving India from a terrible blood feud, I dare not publish 
the Iciterj that 1 have received about the princes, but of this I shall 
have to speak more later* In my present state of health, it is an 
effort to give this statement* And yet, whilst the effect of the fast 
i$ on me and whilst I am full of what I call spiritual exaltarionp 1 
must give out the best of my thoughts just now, 

^‘Then there are the Bhayats and the Gtrasias* They' pleaded with 
me their case. I told them that they had my sympathyp They could 
count upKkn me a$ their friend. I want them also to hvc as Girasias 
and Bhayats, but they will also have to march with the times. They 
will have to remodel their lives. They will have to feel one with the 
people over whom they exercise a kind of sway. 
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'*Oiir Muslim friends c&me to me* and 1 had no hesitation in tell¬ 
ing them without any argument that their spjccial interests would 
be safeguarded^ that if they wanted separate electorates in Rajkot 
with the reservation of seals, I would see to it that they got them. 
Without their askings they would have had ample guarantees for 
the fullest protection of their religious freedom* 1 told them that 
if they insisted upon their nominations, I would not resist them. It 
is necessary for me to say this in order to ease Uteir minds and to 
case the minds of the Muslims throughout India. I want them to feel 
that neither I nor the Congress can ever be guilty of diminjsJilng 
an iota of the safeguards that they may need, for their full growth 
and for the protection of their faith and culture. 

“I must explain why I have released for publication only the 
Viceregal tclegraphie message received today at 10.45 
reply. There is an allusion to previous messages in these two com¬ 
munications. With the full consent of the Viccroyj I am refrain¬ 
ing from publishing these communications. His Excellency has not 
prevented me from publishing them. I know that he does not believe 
in sending secret communications to public men, but, for reasons 
which I need not go into, 1 felt the force of the argument that for 
the sake of the cause it is not wise to publish them. I hope that it 
will never be necefisary lo publish them. There are in my commu¬ 
nications allusions which were relevant, but thc>^ are not for the 
public. Hence the responsibility for withholding previous commu- 
nicatiorL$ k solely mine. 

“One word alxsut the Congress. My heart is there, but I see that 
I will not be able to reach there- I am still too wcak^ but, what is 
more, if 1 am to give the finishing touch to the Rajkot matter and 
what it implies, 1 must not divide my attention between Tripuri and 
Rajkot, 1 must concimtrate my attention solely on Rajkot at preseni. 
I have work to do here. I must hasten 10 Delhi as soon as I am 
able. 1 only hope that all will go well in Tripuri. 

**It is a strange experience for me to miss the Congress session 
tlirough all these years. But it k a good thing. Why should 1 be 
so proud as to think that nothing serious can be done without me? 
There are leaders in Tripuri who arc every whit as courageous, as 
self-sac ri being and as devoted, as 1 am. 1 have no doubt, therefore, 
that though another policy may be evolved, there will he no vio¬ 
lence in their thoughts, in thdr words, and in their deeds. 
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“The last llung 1 would like lo say is that 1 want to thank the 
press correspondents who have been with me during these anxious 
days. 1 have Felt proud of them. They haw tarried out the best 
traditions of good journalism. They have rot been newsmongers, 
but they have been fellow messengers of peace with me. They have 
shown me the greatest consideration. They have never pestered 
me. I should like also publicly to thank my medical friends who 
have so ungrudgingly attended upon me. 

“I hope that the pmyens of those who believe in them will still 
continue. In a way, my work begins from now. I begin to lead an 
earthly life. T have to carry on delirate negotiations. I don’t want 
to lose the goodwill with which I am surcharged at the present mo¬ 
ment. I think of the Tliakorc Saheb, I think of Durbar Virawala. I 
have criticized them, but only as a friend. I repeat that I am in the 
place of a father to the Thakore Saheb. I have done no more to¬ 
wards him than 1 could have done to my truant son. I would like 
tlicm to understand the signijieancc of what has gone on in front of 
them, and it would be a noble ending to this fa.st if I discover that 
they have appreciated all that I have said as from a friend, and 
that there will be the response from them I expect. 

“Rajkot is the hub of Kathiawad. If Rajkot is given a popular 
government, other states in Kalhiawad will of their own accord and 
without any further civil resistance fall in line. There is no such 
thing as perfect coincidences on this earth. Its beauty lies in its mul¬ 
titudinous variety. There will be, therefore, variety of constitutions 
in Kathiawad states. But let die trunk be true." 

On March B, Gandhi wrote an editorial on “Its Meaning"; 

"A cridc may say: 'What have you gained to warrant the break¬ 
ing of your fast? Not One of the terms of your ultimatum to the 
Thakore Saheb has been fulfilled, except the release of prisoners. But 
you never took the fast for tlieir release.' 

"On tlic surface, this argument is perfect. It is consistent with a 
vengeance. My atisw'cr is, ‘The letter killcth; the spirit giveth life.* 
The life-giving fact is that Rajkot has become an all-India issue and 
the place of the Thakore Saheb has been taken up by the Viceroy 
whose word I have no reason to doubt. Even if the Thakore Saheb 
had granted all my terms, I should not have been sure of due ful- 
hlmeni, though 1 would have been obliged to accept them. What 1 
have deliberately put in doubt is the meaning of the famous letter 
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given to the Sardiir. In my ultimatum I had acted on the asaump- 
tion that it bore only one meaning. But as a satyagrahi, 1 must 
ajways allow my cards to be examined and re-examined at all times 
and maie reparation, if an error is discovered. Hence my reading 
of the settlement is that God has given me much more than I had 
ever expected. Time will show whetlicr my claim is justified.” 

On March 13, Gandhi wrote an editorial on ''Fasting”: 

“Fasting is an institution as old as Adam. It has been resorted 
to for self-purification or for some ends, noble as well as ignoble. 
Buddha, Jesus and Mahomed fasted so as to sec God face to face. 
Ramachandra fasted for the sea to give way for his army of monkeys. 
Parvad fasted to secure Mahadc^' himself as her Lord and Master. 
In my fasts, I have but followed these great examples no doubt for 
ends, much less noble than theirs. 

"1 do not propose to discuss the merits of my recent fast beyond 
answering a suggestion whether I Icfl Segaon with the knowledge 
that T was going to fast. I have become a coward of late for fast¬ 
ing. My fast in August 1933, though shortlived, was a torture to 
me. I had prepared for death the very day I was discharged. 1 had 
made over many of my medical stores to the nurse in charge. Since 
then I have dreaded fasts. The twenty-femr-hour fasts of 6th and 
t3th April have shown me since then that my system is ill able 
to undergo any protracted lasting. Therefore, when 1 left Segaon 
there could be no C|Ucstion of my light-heartedly tltinking ahead of 
any fast in Rajkot. Had 1 made any such resolution, 1 was bound by 
a promise to friends that I should give them due notice. ITius there 
could be no premeditation. It came upon me all of a sudden and 
out of the intense agony of the soul. The days preceding the fast 
were days of deepest prayer. The experience of the night before 
the determination to lake the fast had choked me. I did not know 
what to do. The morning following told me what 1 was to do, cost 
what it might. 1 simply could not have taken the resolution but for 
the belief that God wanted me to lake it.” 
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On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, on March 6, 1939, Gandhi 
dictated the following message to the press: 

“I have made every eJlbrt that is humanly possible to go to Tripiiri. 
But God willed it otherwise. All whose duty it is to go, should im- 
hcsitatingly attend the session and with combined effort cut their 
way through the difficulties wliich will confront them. 

“1 have implored Subhas Babu not to defy medical advice, but 
humbly submit to it and regulate the proceedings from Calcutta. 

“In my opinion, the one and only task before the Congress is to 
make supreme efforts to clean the Congress house of proved cor¬ 
ruption and impurities. The strongest resolutions that the Congress 
may pass will be of no value, if there should be no incorruptible 
organization to enforce them. I shall pray whiLst I lie on my back 
that Congressmen will jealously guard ihc reputation which has 
been built up by painful efforts during the past fifty-two years. 

“The All-India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village 
Industries Association which are appendages to the Congress stand 
apart and are untouched by inicmal politics. The Congress may 
even be affected by corruption that has crept into the organiza¬ 
tion, 1 hope that, as usual, it will be attended by tens of thousands 
of people. Tamil Nad, Bihar and Hissar have proved beyond any 
doubt that khadi not only revives villages and village craft but is 
also the finest form of famine insurance. The phenomenal increase 
made by the All-India Spinners’ Association in the wages of spin¬ 
ners had given a new hope to millions of women in the villages. 
They flock to the AU-India Spinners* Association depot for work, 
but there is surplus stock of khadt. Will not Congressmen and othei^ 
denude the khadi and enable the A.-I,S,A. to take all the women 
who arc eager to do spinning under the new wages scheme, which 
has succeeded beyond all expectations? Here also let us be true to 
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ourselves and to the dumb milliom whom the two sts^odalions are 
desired to serve, Tlie wages scheme cannot work, if unscrupulous 
men sell khadi or village articles are produced at starvation wages. 
The only sceurity lies in the public refusing to buy kliadi and village 
articles, except from duly certified stores^ 

"My fast must not unhinge the minds of CongTessmen at Tripuri, 
but if we are to work out our own salvation by trutliful and non^ 
violent means, it is essential to attend to the smallest detail. Whilst 
I priKC the unbounded affection of the people, let them realise that 
my life is not worth kccpingp if anxiety to save it deflects the at¬ 
tention of the nation from the main purpose,” 

In his absence, the Khadi Exhibition at Tripuri wus opened by 
Jawaharlal Nehru on March 6. “As 1 stand before you", he began, 
“I realize how your eyes must be thirsting to behold anotiier figure^ 
your eaira to hear another voice that is far away. This exhibition 
is an incarnation of Gandhiji's dream and it is he who should, in 
the fitness of things, have performed its opening ceremony." 

Nehru added: “Some people think that the rc\dval of khadi and 
other village industries would put back the clock of our country's 
progress and that India's salvation can only come through a process 
of large-scale industrialization. I call myself a Eocialtst and as such 
1 do believe that large-scale industries have a place in this country. 
Anything that increases the material well-being of the country is 
bound to have its repercussion on the people. But we shall never 
be able to move the India of the rural masses througli mere mub 
tiplication of big factories. It can only be reached tiirough khadi 
and village industries^ By all means, let us have big factories for 
production of things that cannot be manufactured in villages. Let 
the big manufacturer and the small artisan function, each in his 
own place and within his respective legitimate sphere- There is no 
inherent conflict between tlie two and there need be none. Those 
who call khadi worthless prove their own worthlessness. They will 
never really understand our country’s problems.” 

On March 7, Subhas Chandra Bose presided over the Ali-lndla 
Congress Committee meeting at Tripuri, He lay on an invalid^s 
chair and was attended by doctors all the while. The main interest 
centred round the resolution sponsored by Govind Ballabh Panlj 
expressing confidence in the old Working Committee and urging the 
president to nominate the new comnutiee aecording to Gandhi^s 
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\vTshes. President Bose c^epressed the opinion that there was notliijig 
in the constitution or past practice which allowed him to place such 
a resolution before the A.-LC.G. He, howeverj invited opinion on 
die subject before giving final ruling. The discussion that followed 
revealed divergence of opinion. Pandit Pant and others expressed 
the view' that important resolution^ such as the one given notice 
of by a majority of the A.-l.C.C. members* should not be ruled 
out of order for some technical objection. But* on the other hand, 
Sarat Bosc^ Nariman, Ancy and others thought otherwise, Bose 
ruled that the resolution could not be discussed by the A.-I.C.G. 
He, however* expressed readiness to have it discimcd by tlie Subjects 
Committee. 

Two hundred thousand persons attended the annual session of 
the Congress w^hich opened on March 10, in the vast amphitheatre 
at Tripuri. It was announced that* owing to illness. President Bose 
was unable to attend the opening session and Mauiana A^cad would 
take the chair, Axad said that the president's condition before be 
left Calcutta was not such as could have enabled him to under¬ 
take the journey, but he came to Tripuri against doctor’s advice. 
ITicy had all hoped that his condition would improve sufEciently 
to enable him to attend the session^ but it was not the case. 

In his absence* the presidential address was read by Sarat Bose, 
It was short but, besides stressing the volunteer organization and 
the stiffening of the resolution on ami-federation, Bose gave 10 his 
address an ultimatum to the Britbh to the effect, "We shall put 
our demand before the Brilish Government; if it is not conceded 
within six months* we shall start mass civil dbobedicnce,^^ Bose 
stood for revision of the Congress attitude towards the states as 
defined by the Haripura Congress resolution. Since then much 
had happened, lie declared: 'Today we find that the paramount 
power b in league witli state authorities in places. In such 
circumstances* should W'c of the Congress not draw closer to the 
people of the states?” 

On the second day of the session* Aney said that, In view of the 
president's health* CDnsidcratJon of the resolution on the clarifica¬ 
tion of die misunderstanding that had arisen out of presidential 
election* should be referred to the A.-LC.C. for disposal at future 
date. This propoiwd was passed by a dear majority, Thb was signal 
for uproarious scenes. Nehru stepped in and tried to speak, but he 
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repeatedly interrupted* **iryoa read the articles which Gandhiji 
has written during the last month,” he said, “you will see a certain 
agony in them. You may agree or disagree with what Gandhiji had 
writtcris but Gandhiji w^riies Irom his heart. Why is it so? Because 
he is today fully conscious of the coming struggle* He wants the 
Congress and the country to be ready for it* When he secs that we 
indulge in tall talks and that tndisciplmc spreads and his own in^ 
strument is getting rusty, he feels for it* He talks about comipiion 
and indiscipline, because the time is very near, when I and you will 
be put to Lfie test, Tliercfore, it is time to be united and disciplined. 
It 1 $ a grievous sight, a painful sights lo see some of our comrades 
ihouting and coming out of their enclosures* The very same people 
have to march wiLli us, shoulder lo shoulder, and have to prepare 
for the struggle. During the last twenty-six years, 1 have attended 
the Indian National Congress ycajr after year; 1 have never seen 
such a scene, though [ have seen many strange things."' 

Aney withdrew tlie resolution lo help the situation to ease. After 
it, the re^lution on national demand was moved by Jayaprakash 
Narayan and passed in the teeth of opposition from some Bengal 
delegates who w^anted to add an ukimatum to it. The resolution 
ran as follows: 

**T]ic Congress ha^, for more than half a century, striven for the 
advancement of the people of India and has represented the urge 
of the Indian people towards freedom and self-expression. During 
the past twenty years, it has engaged itself, on behalf of the masses 
of India, in a struggle against British Imperialism and, through the 
sufiering, discipline and sacrifice of the people, it has carried the 
nation a long w^ay lo indcpendcnccj that b, its objective. 

""With tlie growing strength of the people it has adapted iLscif to 
tlie changing and developing situation; and, while pursuing various 
programmes, it has ever worked for tlie independence of India and 
estabLLshment of a democratic stale in the country* Rejecting the 
Government of India Act and with a full deter mi nation to end it, 
it has decided to lake full advantage of the measure of provineial 
autonomy lhat this act provided^ restricted and circumscribed as it 
was, in order to strengthen the national movement and to give such 
relief to the masses as was possible under the circumstances. To the 
federal part of the act the Congress has declared its uncompromis¬ 
ing opposition and its detemunation to resist its impositioii* 
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Congress declares afresh Sts solcnmi resolve to achieve in¬ 
dependence for the nation and to have a constitution framed for 
a free India through a constituent assembly elected by the people 
and without interference by a foreign authority. No other constitu¬ 
tion or attempted soluttom of the problem can be accepted by the 
Indian people* Tlic Congress is of the opinion that^ in view of the 
situation in India, the organized strength of the national movement^ 
tlie remarkable growth of the consciousness of the masses and the 
new awakening among the people of Indian states^ as well as the 
rapid development of the world situation, the time has come for ilic 
full application of the principle of selfdetemunatitin to India* so 
that the people of India might establish an independent democratic 
Slate by means of a constituent assembly* Not only the inherent 
right and the dignity of the people demand this full freedom, but 
also the economic and other problems which press insistently on the 
masses cannot find a solutioup nor can India get rid of her poverty 
and keep pace with modem progress^ unless the people have full 
opportunities of self-development and growth, which independence 
alone can give* The provincial autonomy affords no such scope for 
development* and its capacity for good is being rapidly exhausted; 
the proposed federation strangles India still further and will not be 
accepted. The Clongress, therefore* is of opinion that the whole of 
the Government of India Act must give place to the constitution 
of a free India made by the p>eople themselves* An independent and 
democratic India will face the solution of our problems effectively* 
and win line herself with the rapidly progressive peoples of the world, 
and thus aid the cause of democracy and freedom. 

"With a view to the speedy realization of the Congress objective 
and in order to face effectively the national and international crises 
that loom ahead* this Congress calls upon all parts of the Congress 
orgaiuzations, as well as the Congress provincial governments and 
the people generally, to prepare themselves to this end, to promote 
unity* and* in particular* to strengthen, purify and discipline the 
organization, removing weaknesses and comipting influences* so as 
to make it an eflective organ of the people's will.’" 

The last day of the sc$$ion was full of excitement* Pandit Pant* 
the Premier of U* P*, moved his resolution on faith in Gandhi: 
^*Thc Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental poll- 
des of the Congress which have governed its programme in the past 
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twenty years under the gviidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is defi¬ 
nitely of the opinion that there should be no break in these policies^ 
and that should continue to govern the Congress programme in the 
future. The Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the 
Working Committee during last year, and regrets that any asper¬ 
sions should have been cast against any of its members* In view uf 
the critical situation that may develop during die coming year and 
in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead die 
Congress and the country' to victory during such a crisis* die Con¬ 
gress regards it as imperative that die executive audiority of the 
Congress sliould command his implicit confidence and requests the 
president to nominate die Working Committee for the ensuing year 
in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.^’ 

Rajagopalaehari, the Premier of Madras* who seconded the re¬ 
solution, said: *"Some one had suggested that Gandhiji would not 
approve of this resolution, 1 agree diat he docs not want this resolu¬ 
tion. But we w'ant to reiterate his policy and programme. It is we 
who want, and do actually stand for, the principles and policy for 
which he stands. We accept his leadership. It b only then we who 
can really interpret this resolution,"" 

A battle royal had been fought over ihis resoludon in the Subjects 
Committee and, it w'as carried by a bare majority. It was, how¬ 
ever* passed by an ovenvhclming majority in the open session of the 
Congress* The next rcsoludon passed was on foreign policy: 

*^Thc Congress records its entire disapproval of the British foreign 
policy culminating in the Munich Pact^ the *Angln-Italian agreement 
and die recognition of rebel Spain. I'his policy has been one of 
deliberate betrayal of democracy^ repeated breach of pledges* the 
ending of the system of collective security* and co-operation with 
Governments which arc avowed enemies of democracy and Freedom. 
As the result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of 
international anarchy, where brutal violence triumphs and fiourislies 
unchecked and decides the fate of nations, and in the name of peace 
stupendous preparations are being made for the most terrible of 
wars. Iniemational morality' has sunk so low in Central and South- 
’Westem Europe that the world has witnessed witlj horror the or¬ 
ganized terrorism of the Nazi Government against the people of 
Jewish race and the continuous bombing from the air by rebel forces 
of cities and their civilian inhabitants and of helpless refugees. 
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*^The Congress dissociates itself entirely from the British foreign 
policy, which has consistently aided fascist powci^ and helped the 
destruction of democratic countries. The Congress is opposed to im¬ 
perialism and fascism alike, and i$ convinced that world peace and 
progress require the ending of both of these. In tlic opinion of the 
Congress, it is urgently necessary for India to direct her own fordgn 
policy a5 an independent nation, thereby keeping aloof from impe¬ 
rialism and fastbm and pursuing her path of peace and freedom/* 

'ITic third resolution passed was on the Indian states: 

“The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of Indian 
states in many parts of the country and considers it as a hopeful pre¬ 
lude to a larger freedom^ comprising the whole of India, for w^hich 
the Congress has laboured. The Congress supports tlie demand for 
responsible govemment and civil liberty in the slates and expresses 
Its solidarity vdth these movements for freedom and self-expression, 
which are integral parts of the larger struggle. 

*'While appreciating that some rulers of states have recognized 
this aw^akening as a healtliy sign of growth and arc seeking to ad¬ 
just themselves to it in co-operation with these people, the Congress 
regrets that some other rulers have sought to suppress these move¬ 
ments by banning peaceful and legitimate organizations and all 
political activity, and in some cases resorting to cruel and inhuman 
repression. 

^*Thc whole of India w^as profoundly srirred by the armouncement 
of the indchnitc fast by Gandhiji in order to remedy die breach by 
ilic ntakore Saheb of Rajkot of the settlement arrived at between 
him and his counsellors on the one hand, and Sardar Patel as re¬ 
presenting the people on the other. 

“The Congress expresses its gradficadon at the recent agreement 
resulting in the terminadon of the fast and trusts that die people of 
Rajkot will have their aspiradom fulfilled, and further hopes that 
the princes of Kathiawad and other parts of India will inarch mth 
the dmes and in co-operation with their people introduce popular 
government* 

*^nic Congress is of opinion that the rcsoludon of ilie Haripura 
session of the Congress relating to the states has answered the ex¬ 
pectations raised by it and has justified itself by encouraging the 
peoples of the stales to organize themselves and conduct their own 
movements for freedom. The Haripura policy was conceived in the 
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best interests of the people in order to enable them to develop self- 
reliance and strength* This policy was dictated by drenmstanees and 
by a recognition of the limitations inherent in circumstances^ but 
it was never conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always 
possessed the right, as it is its dtjt>% to guide the people of die states 
and to lead them with the influence. The great awakening that is 
taking place among tlic people of the states may lead to a relaxa¬ 
tion or the complete removal of the restraint w^fiicli the Congress 
imposed upon itself^ thus resulting In an e\'er-incrca5ing identifica¬ 
tion of the Congress vrith the states people. 

‘'The Congress desires to reiterate Uiat its objective^ Complete 
Independence, is for the Avhole of India, inclusive of states^ which 
are integral parts of India which cannot be separated and which 
must have the same measure of political, social and economie free- 
dom as the rest of India, 

The Tripuri session over, public interest centred round the Rajkot 
afToir. The fast having ended, Gandhi was impatient to proceed to 
Delhi where the next step in the prosecution of his mission would 
have to be taken. But the doctors advised him against any physical 
exertion for the time being. He, however, continued to exert himself 
sitting at Rajkot. 

In mid-March, Gandhi was able to leave Rajkot reaching Dellu 
on March 15, and had an interview with the Viceroy. In die after¬ 
noon he had a discussion with a worker from Travnneore. He felt 
more and more com'inced that the civil disobedience that had been 
suspended under his advice should not be revived light-heartedly^ 
“Sat>'agraha does not begin and end widi ci\il disobedience^” he 
said. "Let us do a little more i&paikeharpn which is the essence of 
satyagraha. I am thinking out new^ plans of conducting die move¬ 
ment in view of the tcrroiisi methods that some states seem to 
have adopted. We have to develop the technique of rendering fudle 
die employment of hired hcwligans against peaceful citizens*^" The 
news of $cverc repression in the states was pouring in. 

On March ao, in the course of an article, ^‘Read the Signs^"^ wrote 
Gandhis 

“When 1 was in Rajkot, I had seen Sir Cp P. Rama.swami Aiyar^s 
statement In condemnation of w'hat he w^as pleased to term outside 
interference* May the princes summon whatever outside assistance 
they may choose, and not the people? There is no restriedon on the 
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outside help the priutes may take. The popular party has put many 
voluntary' restrictions on such help. After all, what am 1 doing 
except to give advice as an expert in the science of satyagraha? By 
doing so I promote the spirit of non-violence and the cause of peace. 
The conticttiou between the people of the states and of so-called 
British India is organic, vital and indissoluble- There is no such con¬ 
nection between the princes^ who are and who pride thetnselves on 
being independent of one another. The common tic between tiiem 
is that of subservience to the paramount power^ without whose per- 
mbsion, implied or explicit, they cannot move a blade of grass. 

“The paramount power itself glowingly lives on the will of die 
nation, including the people of the states. If the nation realbes that 
it can develop invincible strength through truth and non-violence* 
the paramount power will be voluntarily replaced by the power of 
the people. It* therefore, secni$ to me that Sir C. P* Ramaswami and 
those dewans who think like him arc bad advisers of their princes 
and ill serve them. The effort to ignore the CongrcK and the Con¬ 
gress workers and to prevent its natural influence working in the 
states Is like that of a child who by the little palm of his right hand 
tries to stop an on rushing flood. This attempt to stifle the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the people of the states surely sows the seeds of 
bitterU43S on the one hand between the people of the states and 
their princia to whom they want to be loyal, and on the other bet¬ 
ween the princes and the Gongrcf^ which wants to help them^ if 
it is allowed to do so. 

“I ask the princes and their advisers to read the signs of the times 
and march with them. They may succeed by frightful measures in 
sending for a time the freedom movement underground, but they 
will never be able to crush it altogether. I venture to think alM 
that the paramount powder will have to shed tlieir nervousness and 
over-cauiiousncss. Ifthey owe a duty to the princes* surely they owe 
an equal duty to their people. The days when the people could be 
Ignored are gone. 

“If the princes %vill not listen* let die paramount power tell them 
in plain terms that they may not expect the latteris assistance in 
suppressing their people. The paramount power* who draw minis¬ 
ters in many provinces from the Congress* may not sit still when 
the neighbouring states heap insults upon the Congress. It is an 
anomaly that demands quick handling." 
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A week later^ he wrote on “Jaipur Civil Disobedience^’: 

“The cry comes from Jaipur that some of the civil resisters arc 
disappointed over tlie suspension and arc not as enthusiastic to 
tackle constructive program me^ which is chiefiy the charkha and 
kliadif as diey were for fight. If this is the general feelings the sus-^ 
pension is doubly justified^ For, the reluctance betrays lack of ap- 
predation of aliimsa v^ithout which rcsiEtancc becomes a species of 
dolcncc, Tliosc who lightly talk of freedom in stated and hope to 
attain it through civil resistance evidently donh know what they 
are talking about. Will they not Icam the lesson of the provinces? 
Provincial autonomyj such as it is, has been won by civil resistance, 
however inferior it may have been. But don’t they rcali^ that it is 
likely to break downp if Congress ministers cannot carry on without 
the aid of the police and the military^ that widiout Bridsh guns. 
If the partial autonomy was won by non-violent meansj it must be 
held also by such means and no odier. From recent esperienceSj 
it seems clear that the country U not ready to hold power through 
iion-violent means. Though for the past twenty years^ the period 
of the greatest mass awakening, the people have been taught to 
abjure the use of arms^ including brickbats and the lathi, and to 
rely upon non-violcnecj pure and simple, wc know that Congress 
ministries have been obliged to resort to violence to suppress pop¬ 
ular violence, real or Imaginary'. It is clear that the country can¬ 
not be made ready for die use of violence without training. W-as our 
non-violence that of the weak? Hindu-Mu$lim tension is to me the 
acid test. The Congress corruption is a sure sign of dolcncc* Swaraj 
within the states is not to be obtained by any non-violent trick* It 
will be won, if it b to be won, by non-violence of die strong, that 
is, by hard work, patient and mute suffering, service of the poor, 
hungry and the forsaken of society, and voluntary obedience to the 
laws of the state and society^ in so far as they arc not repugnant 
to pubUc and private morals. Unless nou-violeiice of the strong b 
really developed among us, there diould be no thought of civil db- 
obedience for swaraj, whether within the states or in British IndJa^ 
As an indispensable test—by no means infallible^-of non-violence 
1 adhere to habitual ,spinning and habitual use of khadi by the 
civil resbter. Jaipur satj'agraliis, if they desire to take part in any 
civil disobedience Struggle that may take plate in future, should 
understand the implications of non-violence and apply ihemiselves 
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with zest to the fulfilment of the mini mum conditions I have pre* 
scribed. Lei ihcm abo know that what applied to them applies to 
all future satyagrabis that I may have to deal mth. 

^'Thb;, however^ does not mean that the fight for swaraj stops. It 
only means that dvil disobedience is not to he so cheap as I fear I 
havep indirectly, if not dircedy^ made it. But 1 am never too old to 
Icam. One is ever young in the felt presence of the God of Truth 
or Truth wltich is God. But if cidl disobedience is henceforth to 
be a very dear commodity, I hope, God \sillingp to show^ that it 
will prove to be infinitely more effective and faster modng than 
the alloy with which we have so far contended ourselves.” 

On April 3 he wrote i clear under$ianding of suspension of 
civil disobedience in the states is necessary, if the people arc to reap 
the full benefit of it. One result, not unexpected, seems to have 
been that some states have stiffened their attitude and arc resort¬ 
ing to repression, they had not perhaps thought of before suspemion. 
Where this happens, there is no cause for losing heart. Repression 
itself affords a training in satyagraha, even as an unsought war 
affords a training for the soldier. The satyagrahis should discover 
the causes of repression. They mW find that repressed people arc 
easily frightened by the slightest show of force and arc unprepared 
for suffering and self-sacrifice. This is, therefore, the time for learn¬ 
ing the first lessons of satyagraha. Those who know any thing of this 
matchless force should teach their neighbours to bear repression 
not weakly and helplessly, but, bravely and knowingly./’ 

During his stay in Delhi, he had prolonged talks with the Viceroy 
on the Rajkot affairs, and on April 3, the award was announced 
and it completely vindicated the interpretation put by Gandhi and 
Vallabhbhai Patel. ”In my opinion,” wrote Sir Maurice Gwycr *^the 
true construction of each document is lhat the Thakore Saheb 
undertakes to appoint the persons w'hom Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel 
may recommend and that he does not reserve to himself any dis¬ 
cretion to reject thesCf whom he docs not approve. He is, no doubt 
entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge reasons for 
reconsidering them; but unless it can be shown that any of the 
persons recommended are ndihcr the subjects nor the serv^ants of 
the state, Mr, Vallabhbhai Is to have the last word.^' 

Gandhi had an interview with the Viceroy on the 4th and die 
next day. have come back with a clear idea of tlie immensity 
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of the problem confrondng he remarked on his return. ^*Thc 
fight in the states is going to be a one* So far as Rajkot is 
concerned^ I mmt go bnck.** On April 7, a letter from the Viceroy 
wa$ received, giving assurance of the paramount power that every¬ 
thing would be done to see the Thakore Saheb implemented his 
promise in fulL 

His work in Delhi over, Gandlii left for Rajkot and on the way 
on April S* he wrote: 

“Some friends have been expostulating with me for involving 
myself in the Rajkot affair. In giving so much attention to Rajkot 
to the exclusion of all else, you seem to have lost all sense of pro¬ 
portion. It was your obvious duty to be at Tripuri, If you had l^cn 
there, things would have taken a different turn *. * 

"Geographically, Rajkot is a tiny spot on the map of India, but 
the disturbance which I felt called upon to deal with was sympto¬ 
matic of a universal malady. My endeavour in Rajkot was meant 
to nip the evil in* the bud. 1 am of the opinion that the result of 
the endeavour has so far benefited die whole of India. 1 acted the 
part of a wise general who never disregards the slighist weakness 
in his defences. Kheda and Champaran arc but instances in point* 
WTiilst they lasted, they occupied the attention of the whole of 
India, and while the fight was going on I had to devote the whole 
of my time and attention to them* It is a rare occurrence to have 
to deal with the whole finoni at the same time* We must distinguish 
between the preparations for war and the actual outbreak of a skir¬ 
mish, be it ever so insignificant in itself, Tripnri was a preparation, 
Rajkot was a skirmish.'^ 
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On April g, igsg, Gandhi returned to Rajkot and wrote to the 
Thakorc Saheb the followinj^ letter: 

"It is necessary now for you to appoint the cominittce: in terms of 
Sir Manricc^s nward^ It seems to me that you will desire to include 
the four names you have notified* So long as the Sardar^s nominees 
have a bare majority on the committee, he will gladly accept those 
names. Thus, if the four names remain and the three olBciab are 
to have the right to vote, the Sardar will have *to nominate eight 
members* If you withdraw the four names, the Sardar will have to 
give seven names. Will you kindly let me have your opinion? Will 
you please also let me know who the three officiab will be and of 
them who will be president of the oommiltce?" 

In rcplyi the Thakorc Salieb wrote* "^^You are right in suppos¬ 
ing that I should wish for the inclusion in the committee of the 
four gentlemen w^ho were appointed by me to represent the Muslim 
community, the Bhayats and the Depressed Qasacs. And I consider 
it to be of the utmost importance that these communities should 
be effectively represented and that these particular representatives 
were selected after the most cardul consideration. At the same time, 
the expedient suggested by you, namely, the enlargement of the 
committee merely to give Mr. Paters nominees a majority, is now 
hardly practicable. What now has to be done is to take action in 
fulfilment of the terms of my previous notification No. 50, dated 
26 December 1938, in ilic light of the award of the Chief Justice of 
India who has observed that the notilicatiDn restricts the members 
of the committee to ten. As stated above, It is certainly essential 
that the important Muslim and Bhayat communities should, like 
all other communities, have proper representation. It was with this 
object in view dial 1 included In the list published in my notifi¬ 
cation No. fiij, dated 31 January 1939, the nam^ of two suitable 
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representatives of the Mmlim community and one of the Bhayats* 
That yon shared this view is clearly evident from the assurances 
which you gave to the deputations of Muslims and Bhayati which 
came to sec you on February sBth, and ihe letter you wrote to the 
president of the Girasia A$scK:iation on March 1 1 . These assurances 
were, as you will remember, to the effect that the reprtsentadves 
already nominated on their behalf would certainly be included in 
the committee. In view of these assurances^ E have oo doubt that 
you will advise Mr. Patel to include these nams in the list of seven 
non-ofheial members who, in accordance with the Chief Justice of 
Indians decision^ are nnw to be recommended by him. 

"1 earnestly hope that the name of Mr. Mohan Mandan will be 
included In his Ibt, as this gcntlcmari, besides being a representa¬ 
tive of die Depressed Classes, has for seven years been the elected 
chairman of the Rajkot Municipal Corporation and is obviously a 
person who should be on the committee. 

*T am sure you will agree that the matter of primary importance 
is uot to secure a majority^ for any particular party, but to ensure 
that a really teprescniativc committee, effectively representing the 
various interests in the state, may now be set up consisting of per¬ 
sons fully qualified to undertake the very responsible duties which 
\viU devolve on them. 

am awaiting Mr. PatcFs recommendations and when 1 have 
received them, 1 shall appoint the three official members, who will 
of course have the right to vote, and decide wbo shall be the presi* 
dent of the committee.” 

At the end of five days' talks with the Muslim rcpresctiiaiives, 
often condnuing till midnight, and shorter talks with the Bhayats 
and having failed with them, Gandhi put hb signature on April 14 
to the letter to the Thakore Saheb submitting seven names of the 
Sardar^s representatives, “it pains me to note,” he wrote, "that you 
have shaken your responsibility off your shoulders. The Muslim 
and ilic Bhayat names, to which you refer, were nominated by yon. 
My promise, therefore, means and could be interpreted to mean 
only that 1 on my pan w^ould help you to fulfil your promise, even 
if the Chief Justice's award wxni against you* It passes my under-' 
standing how anyone can interpret my promise to give what I had 
no power to give. For, I am acting only as the Sardar's and the 
parishad^j trustee. It is obvious that 1 may noi give anything outside 
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the terms of my trust. Therefore, my promise can only mean that 
if you desire to retain the names in question, I would help you on 
behalf of the Sardar to do so, sul^ect to the mcyoiity of the Sardar's 
names remaining intact. I hold that it b impossible to put more 
meaning into my word. Unfortunately, you have taken an extra¬ 
ordinary step and thrust upon me the responsibility of accommo¬ 
dating in the Sardar's list the names of your nominees. What pains 
me is that you should mbeonstrue my promise in a manner that 
would render nugatory the righi secured by the Sardar. 

••Although, after your letter the only thing that remained for me 
was to send you seven names on belief of the Sardar, I entreated 
three DiH of the four nominees named by you, to allow themselves 
to be included among the Sardar's nominees and to work as one 
team with the rest. But my entreaty has ended in failure, I have 
exhausted all effort to honour your nominations, if it were at all 
possible. You have mentioned a fourth name in your letter. I did 
not think it necessary to put Shri Mohan Mandan to the trouble 
of coming to me to discuss things, as he b not a Harijan. 

“The exclusion of the above four names does not mean that the 
representatives nominated by the Sardar will not guard the special 
and legitimate rights of Muslims, Bhayats, Harijans or any other 
section. These members recognise no caste distinctions so far as the 
committee and service of the people arc concerned. They have be¬ 
fore them the cause of the Rajkot people as a whole, 'fhey are on 
the committee because the party they represent conducted fight for 
the rights of the Rajkot people. You appreciated their endeavour 
and gave the right of nominating the names of seven state subjects 
ouuidc the officials, to tlie Sardar, or the ptmsiuid. 

“Let me once more entreat you to Ibten to me. You say that you 
are unable to enlarge the committee. This b not right. The Chief 
Justice’s award docs not mean any absolute nbltgation to limit the 
number of the committee (o ten. The two parties can make any 
nUeratioDs by mutual agreement. The Sardar is desirous of hclp- 
iiig you to keep your four nominees. The only condition b that 
tht patiskad'} majority should not be affected in the extended com¬ 
mittee. According to the Chief Justice’s award, the Sardar has a 
majority of four at present. Instead of that, for your sake and for 
the sake of avoiding bad blood, the Sardar is willing to reduce it 
to a majority of one. Can you expect anything more? 
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"In your notification dated December 26, the tiine'limit for the 
committee to complete and submit report to you was fixed at one 
month and four days. May I remind you diat the limit may not 
be exceeded? 

“During the second satyagraha struggle there were confiscations, 
fines and other repressive measures. It is hardly necessary to re¬ 
mind you that these should be now cancelled.** 

In the course of a statement dated April 15, Gandhi said: 

"I sat about exploring the means of accommodating at least two 
Muslim representatives and one fihayat representative among the 
seven. This could not be done, unless they could see their way to 
agree id work as one team with the Sardar's other nominees. If 
this condition could not be fulfilled, the very object of giving the 
Sardar, that is, the pafhhtd the right to select all the seven mcm- 
ben could be easily frustrated. Bui in spite of making all the efforts 
it was humanly possible both for the Sardar and me to make, we 
failed and, therefore, the public wiU find that all the four nominees 
of the Thakorc Saheb have been omitted. 

"This docs not mean that the committee will not represent all 
interests that could have been covered by the four nominees and 
several other Interests, not specifically represented, for, I have not 
known a single committee in the world which could cover speci¬ 
fically and scclionally all imaginable intciests. The very essence of 
democracy is that every person represents all the varied interests 
which compose the nation. It is true that it docs noi exclude, and 
should not exclude, special representation of special intents, but 
such representation is not its test. It is a sign of its imperfeclion. 

"1 do not claim perfection for this ll.ajkot committee. But, any 
attempt on the part of the Sardar to accommodate all the special 
interests without the indispensable safeguard Uiat I have suggested 
would have failed to produce a constitution which could be satis¬ 
factorily worked in the interests of the whole of the people of Rajkot, 
I venture to suggest that the Sardar’s nominees have been selected 
after fulfilling the first indispensable condition of team work, so 
that they would make a conscientious efibrt to represent each in 
his own person the whole of the interesis of the people of Rajkot. 
Therefore, it will be doubly the duty of the seven members to safe¬ 
guard and protect all special and legitimate rights of the Muslims, 
the Bhayats and tlie Haiijans of the Rajkot state. 
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‘"As to tKc Harijan representation, I may say that Shri Mohan 
Mandan, the fourth nominee of the Thakorc Saheb, an estimable 
dtbsen of Rajkot though he is, is in no sense a Harijan any more 
than the seven nominees whose nannes have now been submitted to 
the Thakore Saheb on behalf of the Sardar. 

“Tlie Girasia As^dation has accused me in forcible language 
of a breach of promise in excluding their representative from the 
list of seven. All 1 can say is that they have hopciessiy mi$rcad and 
misunderstood my letter of March 11, I do not propose at present 
to go into the immediate circumstance in which I hastily penned 
my reply to their noie^ but it has got to be read in conjunedan 
with the statement, with which 1 left Ward ha, on what 1 have de¬ 
scribed as a mission of peace. I then stated^ as an indispensable 
condition of the acceptance of any permutation and combination 
that might be offered for the composition of the com mitt ee, that 
on it the Sardar's nominees should have at least a bare majority of 
one. The letter of March 11 has got to be read together with that 
condition. Nothing whatsoever happened on March ti to make me 
waive that condition. 

“Assuming for the moment that I forgot to incorporate the con¬ 
dition in my letter, the Girasia friends would be expected to read 
my letter with the mtsaing condition. But 1 go a step further, that 
to read into my letter the meaning Uiat the Girasia Associadon 
gives it, is to frustrate the very object which wms sought to be se¬ 
cured by the Thakorc SaJicb^a letter to the Sardar. With the mean¬ 
ing that the Thakore Saheb attached lo it and which meaning the 
Chief Juslice^s award has upheld, I had no right to throw away 
that precious right. 1 should be guilty of a breach of trust, if 1 did 
sOp It should be remembered that the fast was taken for die pur¬ 
pose of vindicating the Sardsris position and, therefore, if you like, 
to repair the breach of faith which 1 had Imputed to the Thakorc 
Saheb. The award has done it. Is it to be expected that, at a time 
when I was proceeding to Delhi in the expectation of the Sardar's 
contention being upheld, I was to undo in advance the effect of 
such a happy termination of the Delhi visit? I have more than fill- 
filled my promise contained in my letter of Mitrch ti addressed to 
the Girasia Association by offering to reduce to one the majority 
of four, which the award gives to the Sardar's nominees. I think 
1 dcset%^ed better treatment from the association^ All tlicir appeal 
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should have been to the Thalcore Salicb to seize the opportunity 
given by me of rehabilitating his rtominccs. livstcad of choosing 
that obvious course^ diey have chosen the wrong course. I have 
reminded Girasias that, when I returned from my self-imposed 
exile at the end of 1914, 1 gave them ample proof of my friendship 
and concern for them. They had first met me in Bhavnagar. Since 
then they have been off and on seeking my guidance and advice. 
Many of them know that it has been alwayiJ at tJieir disposaL But 
no mischief is yet done. They may rest assured that all their just 
rights will be respected by the Sardar's nominees. 

Ever since his arrival at Rajkot, Gandhi had made it a point to 
hold dally congregation at evening prayer on tile Rash toy a Shala 
grounds. On the evening of April 16, he leami that the Bhayats 
and Muslims were going to hold a black-flag demonstration and a 
garland of shoes had been got ready for him. He gave pcrcmpioiy' 
instructions that anybody approaching him, no matter with what 
intent, should be given absolutely free acce^. 

He motored as usual to the praycf ground, and almost simultane¬ 
ously widi it, the demonstrators too, numbering about 600, arrived 
on tlic scene with the black Sags and offensive placards. They lined 
along the fence, enclosing the prayer ground from the main road, 
Gandlii bowed to the demonstrators before he sat Sown to pray. 
All tlic while the prayer was going on, the processionists kept on 
shouting and yelling* The prayer over, he rose to go. The demon¬ 
strators had by now begun lo pour in through the entrance of the 
narrow passage leading to the prayer ground* Gandhi, imtead of go¬ 
ing by car as usual, decided to w^alk tlirough the rowdy crowd. At 
the entrance^ the rush was too great to allow any further progress. 
The pusliing and jostling by the demonstrators was growing apace. 
Friends tried to form a protective cordon around Gandhi, but he 
waved them away. ‘T shall sit here or go alone in dicir midst/' 
he said. All of a sudden, he was seized by an attack of intense pain 
in the region of the waist, and he felt as if he would faint—an 
old symptom in his case that seized him whenev^er he had an acute 
mental strain. For a while, he stood in the midst of that jostling 
crowd, motionless and silent, his eyes shut, supporting himself on 
a staff, and tried to seek relief tltrough silent prayer. As soon m he 
had sufficiently recovered, he reiterated his resolve to go through 
the detnunsiralors all alone* He dxen addressed a Bhayat, who stood 
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confronting him^ wish to go under your sole protection, not my 
co-workers\^* Some Bh ay ills had already noticed his condition. They 
now bade the rest to make way for him. Leaning on the shoulder 
of the Bhayati he vvalkcd to the waiting car. **This is the way of 
satyagraha/^ he said, ^‘to put your head unhesitatingly into the lap 
of your ^cnemy% for him to keep or to make short work of just as 
he pleases. It is the sovereign way, and tlironghout my half a cen¬ 
tury of varied cJtpcrieucc it has never once failed me.” 

Two Muslim represen tat Ives came to see him soon after. ^*You 
w^erc less than fair to yourself and to us in cxpKJSing yourself to 
such a risk/’ they (old him. Any thing may happen in a motley 
crow'd+” Gandhi^ in reply^ described to them how $uch risk-taking 
had become a part and parcel of his life. There were at least half 
a dozen occasions in South Africa and in India^ when he had risked 
his Life like that^ and he had never regretted doing so. In all cases 
the assailant or the would-be assailants had ended by becoming his 
friends* “But should the worst happen after aU,” be remarked^ 
^'what privilege can be greater for a satyagrahi than to fall with a 
prayer in your heart for those whom you wanted to serv'c but who 
under a delusionj took you for an enemy?” 

That vtr)' day^ Gandhi issued the following statement: 

**What has hurt me most about this evening’s demonstration is 
that the demonstrators chose what was for me a solemn hour of the 
day. For years* all India knows* [ have offered without practically 
a breach my evening prayers in open congregation. Why did they 
seek my prayer time to molest me;, and what had the numerous 
men, women and children* who at the end of the day had come to 
ofler thdr humble prayer to Ute one and only God of us aU* done 
to deser%'e such interference? Why was it not enough* seeing that 
I do not go out except for prayers* to shout their slogans and wave 
black flags as I entered the prayer ground? Even tfiat would have 
been bad enough, But they vigorously continued to shout their 
slogans throughout the prayers* And they were all my countrymen* 
Tlieir cries pierced me like arrows whilst 1 was trying to concentrate 
my mind on words of the prayer. I have not attained the power of 
meditation* which makes one impervious to all disturbances from 
without* They knew^ that if they had invited me to attend their meet¬ 
ing to witness their hostile demonstration and wrath, weak as I 
have been* 1 would have gone there and tried to appease them. 
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“I maintilin 1 have not tommitted any breach of promise. To my 
knowledge, throughout my public and private career, I have never 
broken a promise. Here;^ the very motive for a breach of promise 
is lacking. But lest I might have made a promise^ howc\xr hastily, 
which could bear another meaning than the one 1 had put upon 
my letter to the Bhayats of March ii, I asked as many legal friends 
in Rajkot as I could get together^ and warned them to give tlidr 
unbiased opinion^ and told iJicm dial their reputadon w^ould be 
lost, if they sought to support without full cause my own reading of 
my letter, I have their reasoned and unanimous opinion fully sup¬ 
porting my meaning to the cxclnsion of any other. 

fear the demonstrators have not screed their cause by iheir 
unwarranted interference with the prayer of innocent women and 
men* Tiicre arc tremendous difficulties in the way of getting due ful¬ 
filment of the aw^ard of the Chief Justice, I am not free to go into 
these difficulties at the present stage. But I appeal to tho$e who feel 
grieved at my conduct in excluding certain names from the Sardar^s 
list to bear with me. They may adopt all die just means to redress 
their grievances. The method they adopted today was very far from 
being just.^^ 

The opposition stiffened. The question of representation of the 
Bliayat^ and Girasias on the reforms committee took a new turn 
following the correspondence between Gandhi and the president of 
the Girasia Association. On April iB, JinnahT, in a press statement^ 
crideixed Gandhi^s atUtude regarding the Muslim representation on 
the Rajkot Reforms CommitteCj and advised the Muslims to boycott 
die committee. The next day, Dr. Ambcdkar,, who had arrived in 
Rajkot^ at the invitadon of the Thakore Saheb, had an interview 
with Gandhi and stressed the need of including a Depressed Class 
rqircscntativc on the reforms committee. The discussions between 
Gandhi and Virawala with regard to the personnel of the Rajkot 
Reforms Commiiiee broke down cm April ag. GandJii got disgusted 
with die whole thing and, before leaving Rajkot, he addressed the 
parishad workers: 

“hAs you know for the last fifteen day's 1 have striven hard to find 
a solution to the Rajkot tangle. But I am sorry to have to confess 
to you thai in this I have failed. T am mmi grimed over failure 
to arrive at a settlement with the Bhayats and the Muslims. But I 
have the conviction, and 1 want you to share that conviction with 
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me, lliat our labour has not been wasted. Providence has its ap 
pointed hour for everything. Wc cannot command results; wc can 
only strive. And so far as I am concerned, it is enough satisfaction 
for rue to know that I have striven my utme^t to discharge the 
duty that rested on me. 

^*ln making my sporting offer to Mr. Gibson yesterday, I know 
that I w-iis making a big surrender. I could have demanded that the 
Thakore Saheb be made to implement his promise in full, and if 
1 had insisted on it, the paramount power svould have probably 
been forced to intervene. But I felt that such a course, though iegi- 
timale, would, under the circumstances, not be the best course for 
any of the parties concerned. And so I chose instead the aliemative 
of pulling one’s head into the lap of the *cnenny'. 

"I.ct me explain to you the w^orking of my mind in making that 
offer. 1 hold it to be an axiomatic truth that true ahimsa never 
fails to impress itself on the opponent. If it docs, to that extent^ it 
is imperfect. All the time that I have been engaged in the Rajkot 
question^ this question has been forcing itself upon me: has 

our ahimsa failed to gain recognitioii from rhe stale authoriiies? ’ 
In South Africa, the conceding of the first demands of satyagrahis 
did not lea VC ill feeling behind it. For eight long years. General 
SmuLs fought uncompromisingly against the claims of the Indian 
community. But in the end he recognized die justice of die claims. 
And what w^as possible in South Africa should be possible in Rajkot 
too. I'hcre we were a handful of Indians pitted against the entire 
Boer populadon. Here members are on your side. There our fight 
was against a government. But here you have only to gain entrance 
into the heart of one man. Surely there must be something seriously 
wrong about us and our ahimsa, if we cannot even do that. To say 
that there can be no peace in Rajkot so long as Durbar Virawala 
is there, is to speak not die language of ahimsa but of hima. Your 
and mine ahimsa is today on its test. 

“1 have been holding a silent court of inquiry within myself. How 
is it that I came to Rajkot on a mmion of peace but have ended 
by antagonizing Durbar Virawala and the state authorities? I had 
banked upon the oticestral family relationship existing between me 
and the Thakore Saheb, but instead, I had to leek the intervene 
tion of die paramount power. *What a lapse from grace Is this/ I 
said to myiclf. I fed crestfallen and humbled. Should I absolve the 
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paramount power altogether from its promise? I have been think¬ 
ing furiously on these lines- But my self-confidencc seems to have 
deserted me for the moment. However, I leave these thoughts wiLh 
you for what they' are worth to ponder and think over. The capacity 
to convert the heart of Durbar Virawala is the acid test of your 
ahimsa as it is of mine. 

“The discovery 1 have made is this. No matter what concessions 
you succeed in getting from the state auihoritieSp it is only to the 
extent they are the result of a true heart conversion on iheir part 
that you will be able to enjoy or digest them. But your ahimsa to 
be effective mii$t shine through your speech* your action and your 
general behaviour- A votary of aliimsa must cultivate a habit of un¬ 
remitting toil, sleepless vigilance, ceaseless self-control. 

“Let me explain my meaning further by illustrarion. Yesterday 
I was engaged for five hours in a talk with Durbar Virawala. He 
was the same as before. But I had gone there with die dawn of a 
fresh spirit^ as a result of all my heart searching upon me* My re¬ 
action to him this time was different. *VVe are after all what nature 
has made us, and it is no use quairelUng with nature,* 1 said to 
myself, and I tried to get as much as I could to get under his 
skin to view the queslions froin his angle. I did noi mince matters 
and even told him some home tmlhs. But there was no irritadoti 
on my part or resentment on hk. It was a different atmosphere. I 
told him that I was prepared to be locked up with him in a room 
till a settlement was reached. But for that, mutual trust was neces¬ 
sary which I, on my part, had lost with reference to him. I feared 
him and distrusted him. And, therefore, I invited him to remove 
my fears and to convert me* 

*T have not the time to share with you all the recollections of 
this interview^, But there was one thing in this intm'icw that galled 
me and lo which I wish to draw your particular attend on. He had 
an unmbed contempt for the pariskad people* I had noticed this 
before too* But now it hurt me. Why should your satyagraha ex¬ 
cite his contempt of all thliigSi? I can understand ahimsa inspiring 
a kind of feat, the sort of fear that a mother feels wlieu her child 
gets offended and goes to sleep hungry without taking food. But a 
genuine satyagraha should never excite contempt in (he opponent 
even when it faib lo command regard or respect* This is not super- 
refinement on iny part; satyagraha k notldng, if not a ceaseless 
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quest after perfection. A satyagrahi^ thtTeforej turns the searchlight 
inward relentlessly to weed out all the defects that may be lying 
hidden there still. Thereby^ he Increases his capacity to serve the 
cause he has espoused a thousajiid-fold. 

""I have asked you always to rely upon your own Luicr strength 
instead of banking upon outside help. I now want you to go a step 
further. You must now cease to look for guidance from without. 
Satyagraha should become to you an independent inspiration. It 
should be intolerable for you and me both that you should depend 
in every little thing on my advice. You must make a firm resolve 
that you will now arrive at a settlement according to your own 
inner light and convriciion^ and that too with Durbar Virawalaj not 
without him. You may drop ahimsa, if you find that It docs not 
suit you or is likely to make cowards of you. But if you decide to 
follow the path of ahimsa, then you should know that it will be 
an empty name unless it aims at the conversion of the heart of the 
oppronent. 

^‘Lei me offer you a few concrete suggestiom in thb connection. 
If you accept the approach that 1 have indicated^ I would like the 
seven of yoUj whom the Sardar has nominated to go to Durbar 
Virawala and tell him that you have decided to relieve me of all 
responsibility in connection with Rajkot, that you would like like¬ 
wise to relieve ihc paramount power too of its responsibility in this 
behalf and rely tmtead entirely on your capacity to induce him to 
implement the notification of December 26. Ask him to tell you 
what you should do to win his heart. Hold yourself in readiness 
to drain to the last tlic bitter cup of indignities and humiliations. 
It was only when I had learnt to reduce myself to a zero, that i 
was able to evolve the power of satyagraha in South Africa. 

“Ahimsa must express itself LI trough the acts of selfless service of 
the masses, 1 cannot think of a better symbol of, or medium, for its 
expression than the spinning wheel. Ahimsa is a science. The word 
Tuilurc* has no place m the vocabulary of science. Failure to ob¬ 
tain expected result is often the precunor to further discoveries* 
It is in that spirit that you should approach and pursue your pre* 
sent mission,” 

On April 24, on the w^ay to Bombay, Gandhi wrote: 

*‘RaJkoi seems to have robbed me of my youth. I never knew 
that I was old. But now I am weighed down by the knowledge of 
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decrepitude, I never knew what it was to lose hope. Bui it seems 
to have been cremated in Rajkot. My ^imsa has been put to a test 
such as it has never been subjected to berore, 

“I have given fifteen precious days to have the committee con¬ 
templated in the award of tlie Chief Justice of India, 1 seem to be 
as far from it as ever* I have found unexpected difficulties in my 
path* The award was acclaimed throughout India as a complete 
victor>' for the Sardar, But it has been effectively used against me 
for accusing me of a breath of promise to the MusUim and the 
Bhayats, The promise that the Thakore Saheb had made was on 
my return from Delhi transferred to my poor shoulders. The plain 
meaning of all that I had said could only be that I should help 
the 'Fhakore Saheb to carry out his promise^ though, according to 
die award, I need not. Whatever the reason might be, die Muslims 
and the Bhayats relieved the Thakore Saheb of the duty of fulfib 
mcnl of the promise* 

* Tailing to placate both the Muslims and the Bhayats^ I sent the 
Thakore Saheb seven names of panshad. In reply^ I was called 
upon to prove that six out of the seven names were Rajkot state 
subjects. One could have thought that 1 would at least be given 
an inkling of the objeciions. If every statemen t made by men pre¬ 
sumed to be fairly honourable could be challenged^ it might Lake 
a year to finish an inquiry into the facts of each case. But 1 have 
sent the required prooft. 

^^When 1 seemed to have come lo the end of my resources and 
my padencei I sent a letter of complaint to the Britbh Resident 
as the local representative of the paramount power seeking hb aid 
in terms of the Viceregal assurances given to me. He invited me to 
an interview. Whilst we were discussing the ways and means^ an 
idea Bashed across my mind that I should end the agony by fore¬ 
going die right of nominatinn of rnembei^ of the committee;, and 
so 1 made what I thought, and the Resident also admitted, was a 
sporting offer. It was that the whole committee should be selected 
by the Thakore Saheb to report in accordance with the terms of 
the notification of 26th December, provided that ihe committee's 
report should be shown to tlie panshad^ and that if the parisk^ 
found the report did not carry out the terms of the nodficadon, 
their dissenting note and the original report should be sent to the 
Chief Justice of India for hb deebion* The Resident sent my ofla- 
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to Durbar Shd Virawala, but His Highness the Thatore Saheb has 
turned it down. 

"Agoniiiing experiences of the fifteen days have resulted in my 
making the discovery that my ahimsa should be voted down as 
failure, if the Thakorc Saheb and Durbar Virawala were to feel 
that they had to give anything under pressure from above. My 
ahimsa demanded that I should remove that feeling. And so when 
tlie opportunity came to me, I tried to assure Durbar Virawala 
that I took no delight in invoking the assistance of the paramount 
power. Apart from ahimsa, my connection with Rajkot should 
impose that restraint on me. I assured him that my spontaneous 
offer to Mr. Gibson was an effort in that direction. Immediately 
he retorted: ‘But if you are not satisfied with His Highness^ 
committee's report, you claim the right to scrutinu!c the report in 
the Jiglit of the notification, and if the psrishad dissents, you want 
to have the report and die dissent to be examined by die Cfdcf 
Justice of India, Do you call this removing the feeling of pressure? 
Why not trust His Highness and his adviser through and through? 
You may not get all that you want, but whatever you get will be 
charged with his goodwill and will carry a promise of full delivery'. 
And do you know what the patukad people have said about the 
Thakore Saheb and me? Is that die way of the people desiring 
reforms from thdr prince?' 'rherc was bitterness in his speech and 
contempt for the petishad people. But with the sudden conscious¬ 
ness of my imperfect handling of ahimsa, instead of parrying the 
blow, I recognized the force of his argument as showing want of 
faith in the essential goodness of human nature and the littleness 
oi my own belief in ahimsa. And so our conversation went on and 
Covered many proposals. Bnt it was inconclusive. I was no nearer 
the solution of the tangle. Neverthelcss, I parted with the feeling 
that we had come to know each odicr better, and that in trying to 
woo Durbar SluH Virawala, 1 was on the right track. 

“And so I presented this new line of approach to my co-workers. 
Tiiey had more than once told me that Durbar Shri Virawala was 
the source of nil evil that had descended upon Rajkot, and that 
his removal w'ould mean for them full swaraj. I liad no difficulty in 
showing them that wliat they were thinking of was good govern¬ 
ment, not self-government. At this meeting, which took place yes¬ 
terday, 1 said that if they accepted my explanation of ahimsa, they 
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would have to set their heart not on getting rid of Durbar Shri 
Virawala, but on converting him. Tht$ they could do only if they 
would set about finding his good points and working at them. They 
must develop infinite faith in the capacity of ahimsa to neutralize 
every person of himsa. True ahimsa lay in running into the mouth 
of himsa. If cows could be credited with intelligence, it is co^ncciv- 
able that given a sufficient number of such cows, who would run 
into the tiger's mouth, the latter would lose the relish for cow flesh 
and would change his nature. They must, therefore, shed their fear 
of Durbar Shri Virawala and thdr disbelief in the power of ahimsa 
to achieve the seemingly impossible. 

“They listened to this—to them—new doctrine with attention. 1 
did not ask them whether they were convinced. I hope they were. 
*rhey would quite Ic^timatcly have asked me: ‘Are you yourself 
so convinced of the correctness of this extraordinary attitude you 
have commended to us os to tear the award to pieces and simply 
rely upon the goodness of Durbar Shri Virawala's heart?' If they 
had asked this question, I would have been obliged to say: *I have 
not yet found the requisite courage. Ahimsa accrues only to the 
courageous.' 

"And so I have left empty-handed, with body shattered, hope cre¬ 
mated. Rajkot has been to me a priceless laboratory. My patience 
has been sorely tried fay the tortuous politics of Kathiawad. I hai’e 
asked the workers to confer with Durbar Virawala, to forget me 
and the Sardar, and if they get enough to satisfy their least wants, 
they may accqit the offer without reference to either of us. I 
have told Durbar Virawala, ‘I am defeated. May you win. Placate 
the people by giving as much as possible and wire to me so as to 
revive the hope which I seem to have lost for the moment.’ ” 
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At the end of April 1939, GandhJ reached Calcutta to attend the 
meeting of the A.-I.C.C. About a fortnight earlier he had tvritten 
to President Bose: “Pandit Pam’s resolution 1 cannot interpret. 
The more 1 study it, the more 1 dislitce it. But it docs not answer 
the present difliculty. I cannot, will not, impose a cabinet on you, 
nor can I guarantee approval by the A.-LC.C. of your cabinet 
and policy.” On the eve of the stormy session, Gandhi had a dis¬ 
cussion with Subhas Bose regarding the personnel of the Working 
Committee and various other matters connected widi the future 
programme of the Congress. In the course of an interview Gandhi 
said; "I am Bghting for peace, I shall die for peace, peace in the 
Congress, peace in the states, peace on earth and goodwill amongst 
men.” ViTicn he was asked if he had come to Calcutta on a peace 
mission seeing that he had advised Sardar Patel not to attend the 
A.-I.C.C,, Gandhi said that the reason Jbr the Sardar’s not coming 
was that it was in the best interests of the country to absent him¬ 
self from Calcutta. 

On April 29, the A.-I.C,C. commenced, Gandhi abstaining from 
the meeting. Subhas Bose explained to the house how his conversa¬ 
tion with Gandhi and some members of the old Congress Working 
Committee had failed to bring about a settlement, Bose read out 
Gandhi’s letter: 

“You have asked me to give you in terms of Pandit Pant’s reso¬ 
lution the names for the Working Committee. As I have told you 
in my letters and my telegrams, I feel myself utterly incompetent 
to do so. Much has happened since Tripuii. Knowing your own 
views and knowing how most of tlic members differ in the funda¬ 
mentals, it seems to me that if I gave you the names it would be 
an imposition on you. 1 Jiad argued diis position at length in my 
letters to you. Nothing Uiai has happened during these three days 
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of ciosesl conveRstion bclwcen us has altered my view. Such being 
tlie casCp you are free to choose your own committee. I have told 
you too that you could discuss with the ex-members the possibility 
of a mutual approach and that nothing would please me better 
than to know that you were able to come together. Into w^hat has 
happened since, 1 need not go. You and the ex-members present 
will make the position clear before die A.-I.C.C. Only It has been 
a matter of the greatest grief to me that a mutual settlement has 
not been possible. I hope, however, that whatever is done wall be 
done with mutual goodwilL” 

Bose then made a statement tendering his resignation: 

regret that since the Tripuri Congress 1 have not been able 
ici announce the personnel of die new Working Committee. This 
has been due to the circurnstanccs beyond my control. Owing to 
my illness, 1 could not proceed to meet Mahatma Gandhi; in Heu 
thereof, 1 started correspondence with him. This enabled tis to 
clarify our ideas and vieAvpomts, but did not bring us to a settle¬ 
ment. When 1 realised ihat corropondence had proved ineffective, 
I wanted to make a frantic cflbrt to meet Mahatmajt at Delhi, 
but that effort also failed. 

“After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged 
conversations, but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. 
Mahatmaji^s advice to me is diat I should myself form a Working 
Commiitcfe leaving out the members w^ho resigned from the pre¬ 
vious ^Vorking Committee. But this advice 1 cannot give effect to 
for several reasons. To mention two of the principal reasons, 1 may 
say that such a step would be contrary to the directions in Pantji’s 
resolution, which provides inlit stm that the Working Committee 
should be Formed in accordance with the wishes of Gandhtji and 
it should command his implicit confidence. If I formed such a com* 
mittec as advised above, I would not be able to report to you that 
the committee commanded his impbett confidence. 

“Moreover, my conviction is that in \icw of the critkal times 
that arc ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a com* 
positc cabinet commanding the confidence of the largest number 
of Congressmen possible, rcflecling the composition of the general 
body of the Congress. 

"Since 1 could not implement Mahatmaji^s advdcc, I could only 
repeat my request that he should kindly shoulder the responsibility 
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vested in him by the Tripuri Congress and nominate the Working 
Committee* And I told him that whatever committee he appointed 
would be binding on me, since it was my deicrminatian to imple¬ 
ment Pantji's resolution^ 

“Unfortunately for Mahatmaji felt unable to nominate the 
Working Committee. As a last step^ I tried my best to arrive at 
an informal solution of the problem. Mahalmaji told me that the 
prominent members of the previom Working Committee and my¬ 
self should put our heads together and sec if we could arrive at an 
agreement. 1 concurred and we made that attempt. If we had suc¬ 
ceeded in coming to a settlement;^ we would then have come up 
before the A.*LC,C, for formal ratiBeation of our informal agree¬ 
ment. UnrortunaieSyj though we spent several hours in discussing 
the matter, we could not arrive at a setdement. 1 havCj thereforcj 
to report to you with deep regret that I am unable to announce 
the personnel of the new Working Committee. 

“I have been pondering deeply as to what 1 could do to help 
the A.-T*C*C, in solving the problem that is now placed before it. 
I feel that my presence as president at tliis juncture may possibly 
be a sort of obstacle or handicap in its path. For instance, the 
A.-I.C.C. may feel inclined to appoint a Working Committee in 
which 1 shall be a misfits J feci, further, that it may possibly be 
easier for the A.-i.C.C. to settle the matter, if it can have a new 
president. After mature dcliberadonf therefore, and in an cniirdy 
helpful spirit, I am placing my rcsignadon in your hands. 

^sc then requested Sarojiui Naidu to preside over the meeting. 
Nehru placed before the house the proposition that President Bose 
be requested to withdraw^ his resignation and uominate afresh the 
Working Committee which functioned in 1938^ Nehru said that 
considering the external and mtcmal situation of the countty, it 
was imperative that a w-ay out must be found to end the coniro-' 
versy raijrcd by Pandit Pant's resolution p.a5sed at Tripuri and that 
the proposition be put before the house, such as w^ould command 
the largest measure of common agreement. As for the infudon of 
fresh blood in the Working Committee, he said that tw'o old mem* 
bets of the committee, Jamnalal Bajaj and Jairamdas Doulatranij 
would be soon resigning their seats on the committee for reasons 
of healthi This would enable Bose to nomiimte in consultation with 
his colleagues two new members to the committee. 
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Bose did Dot agree to Nehru^s suggestion. Ugiy scenes followed 
leading to the break-up of the mcedng. Some Congress leaders iti- 
eluding Rajendra Prasad were subjected to mdigmdes and Nehru 
ako was not spared. 

The A.-I.C.C. re-assembled the followmg day. Nehru made a 
statement that the proposition he had put forward previously was 
with a ^iew to end the controveisy and not to impose a Working 
Committee on Bose, as was made out by some of the speakers on 
ihc resolution. That was very far from his intention. He thought 
it was no use debating the proposition, if it did not meet with the 
approval of Subhas Bose, He, therefore, requested a definite reply 
from Bose, whether the proposition met w'itli his approval and he 
was prepared to withdraw his resignation. 

In reply^ Subhas Bose said: 

"The resolution that is now before the house is one with which 
I am vitally concerned and it would pcrliaps help the discussion^ 
if 1 could indicate my reaction to it. I feel greatly honoured that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should move a resolution requesting me 
to withdraw my resignation. But wh«m I have not tendered my 
resignation in a light-hearted manner, 1 should ponder deeply be¬ 
fore coming to a decision. This resolution is in effect identical with 
the suggestion made informally by Mahatma Gandhi and others 
during my conversations with some of the members of die old 
Working CiOmmittce. Ordinarily Mahatmajt's word is law to me, 
but where principles arc involved, 1 sometimes feel unable to ac¬ 
cept his advice or suggestion. 

“When unfortunately Mahatma Gandhi has not found it possible 
to help us by nominating tlie new Working Committee, should wc 
attempt to solve the problem without reference to the Congress 
constitution? I leave it to you, friends, to answer the question. 

“I shall now come to die practical aspect of the question. Judging 
from this point of view^ the main question is, what sort of cabinet 
U needed now and for the next few mouths? 

*Xast year, at Haripura, I made three changes in the persounel of 
the previous cabinet. My own view defimtcly is that there should 
be an inclusion of fresh bloctd every year. To ensure continuity of 
poUcy, majority of the old committee members may remain. But 
in a vast country like India, the highest executive of the Congress 
should not be made the close reserve of a group of individuals. A 
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change should, Uiercforc, be made every year under the normal 
circumstances. 

“Now what about an emergency like the present one? You all 
know that even in countries like Great Britain, where there are 
well-defined political parties, a war crisis or a national emergency 
breaks down poll deal barriers and bring on the same committee 
people who normally regard themselves as deadly opponents. And 
in continental countries like France, composite cabinets arc the 
order of the day. Are we less patriotic than Britishers or Frenchmen 
that we cannot do what they can? 1 refuse to think that we arc 
so inferior to them in quality. 

“If we want a strong cabinet with a dynamic urge, it is neces¬ 
sary for us lo pul representatives of differ cut shades of opinion in 
the Congress, giving the majority to those who will ensure con¬ 
tinuity of policy. If we do not allow this inclusion of fresh blood 
the cabinet will lose in power and in potency. If in countries like 
Great Britain, it is necessary to do away with the party cabinets 
in dmes of war crisis and subsdtute national cabinets, do we not 
feel the same necessity here? 

"It may be argued that such composite cabincu will be too he¬ 
terogeneous to funedon properly. But such an apprehension is 
unfounded. Within the A.-I,C.C. or within the Congress, there are 
different shades of opinion. But do we not have a large measure of 
agreement among ourselves? Arc we not all of us ami-imperialists 
who accept the present constitution and creed and policy of the 
Congress? Arc not all Congressmen homogeneous in this sense 
vis-^-vis the world outside? 1 am afraid, that we somedmes give a 
loo narrow meaning to the word ‘homogeneity'. 

“Let us fate the fact that the Congress has changed its compo¬ 
sition to some extent since 19^1. The change should be reflected 
in the composition of the Working Committee also, so that that the 
committee may be truly representadve of the general body of the 
Congress. We should not forget die latent implications of vodng 
at the last presidential election. Shall we not move with the dmes, 
sec the wridng on the wall and adjust ourselves to it? 

“I do not know exactly the mind of the -A.-I.C.C. today, but 
I respectfully submit that if you desire that 1 should condnue as 
president, you should be good enough to show cousidcradon for 
the views indicated above. If, however, you think otherwise, you 
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should kindly release me from the respoasibiliiy of presidentship. 
Serious and critical times are ahead of us. Wc must pool our re¬ 
sources and pull our whole weight, if we arc to emerge triumphant 
out of the external crisis dial is fast overtaking us. To this arduous 
task, I shall, contribute my humble mite. What does it matter if 
I am not in the presidential chair? My services will be always at 
the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they arc 
worth. 1 claim to have sufRcient patriotism and sufficient sense of 
discipline, to be able to work as an ordinary soldier in this great 
fight for India's political and economic emancipation,” 

Mrs, Naidu made an appeal from the chair to Bose to accept the 
proposition of Nehru. She explained how two seals would be avail¬ 
able for infusion of fresh blo^ in the committee. She also thought 
that widi mutual goodwill, some other changes might be m.adc in 
the composition of the committee in near future. She requested 
the president to inform the house of his final deebion in the light 
of Nehru's assurance and her appeal 

In reply, Bose said: “In the statement which 1 have just made 
before the house, 1 thought I made my position perfectly clear, 1 
have nothing to add to what I have stated therein. As to my atti¬ 
tude on the question of resignation, as I said at the beginning, 1 
submitted my resignation in an entirely helpful spirit. If you ask 
me here and now to give my final reply, as the president had asked 
me to do, I can say that my rqjly can only depend on the form 
of the resolution to be adopted by the At this stage, 1 

do not know what resolution will be adopted by the A.-I.C,C. and 
until I know that, it is impossible for me to give a final reply.” 

This was considered by Mrs, Naidu and Nehru as too vague and 
Nehru sought to withdraw his resolution. Mrs. Naidu requested the 
members to elect a new president and Rajcndra Prasad was elected 
president for the remaining period of the year. 

The third sitting of the A.-LC.C. commenced on May l, with 
Rajendra Prasad in the chair. Opening the proceedings, he said 
that he had come to the decision that the old Working Committee 
should continue and that Gandhi had approved of it. He added 
that it was, however, regrettable ihat Bose did not sec his way to 
serve on the committee. Nclini also had declined. He concluded 
saying that the .\.-l.C.C. was meeting under very difficult cir¬ 
cumstances and, therefore, he suggested that after passing a few 
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rcsolutlgm of a rion-corttrovcrsial matter, tlie conuruLicc should ad¬ 
journ so that the Working Committee might have time to consider 
the situation and chalk out tJic future programme. 

Referring to the rcsoludoni to he placed before the A.-I,C.C., 
R.ijcndra Prasad said that one of them was about the war. It was 
true that the Tripuri Congress passed a resolution on this subject 
but as the matter wiis very important it was necessary that the atti* 
tude of the Congress should be reiterated* The A.-I.C.C., alarmed 
at the extensive emcrgcricy measures, which placed the provincial 
governments once more entirely under thedirecdon of the Gcniral 
Government during a state of emergency ^ declared that the Congress 
^"cannot tolerate an amendment which strikes at the very basis of 
provincial autonomy and renders it a farce in case of war^ which 
in effect creates a war dictatorship*^* 

ITie meeting over, Bose announced on May 3 the formation of a 
new party within the C-ongress, to be called the Fonvard Bloc. Its 
object was to '*raUy all the radical and anti-imperiaEst progressive 
elements in the country on the basis of a minimum programme, 
representing the greatest common measure of agreement among 
the radicals of all shades of opinion**. 

From Calcutta, Gandhi proceeded to Brindaban in Champaran, 
to open the session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh^ Rajendra Prasad 
unfurling the Tricolour on the occasion said that many persons in 
the Congress ranks did not observe the principle of non-violence. 
He would declare emphatically that truth and non-violence were 
applicable universally. Gandhi then addres^d the sessions 

shall choose as the text of my address today one or two things 
that 1 said in my statement issued on my departure from Rajkot. 
Kishorlal Mashruwala has rightly dw^clt at length on the principal 
implication of ahimsa, namclyp that ahimsa in tis ought to soften 
and not to stiffen our opponent's attitude to us; it ought to melt 
him; it ought to strike a responsive chord in his heart* If the func¬ 
tion of kimsa is to devour all it comes across, the function of ahimsa 
h to rush into the mouth of himsa. In an atmosphere of ahimsa, one 
has no scope to put his ahimsa to the test. It can be tested only 
in the face of Afjnjs. 

knew all this, and 1 have been trying to put it into practice, 
but I cannot say that I have done so always \vith success* And I 
cannot say that I have always succeeded in mcltmg the hearts of 
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my opponentsK Rajkot brought a teener realistation of thb fact in 
my own mind^ I was asking myself why we had failed so far in con- 
vertirig Durbar Virawala* The answer came straight to me that 
we had not dealt with him in the way of ahimsa. We had sworn 
at him, and I had shown mdiffercncc over the language of satya- 
grahis. I may have controlled my tongue, but I had not put the 
similar control on the speech of oihcrs. 

“The thing dawned on me as in a flash when during my inter¬ 
view with Mr. Gibson, the Resident, I made what he admitted was 
a spordng offer, of leaving it to the Tl^akorc Saheb to form his 
own committee. It was then that 1 discovered what I have called 
the new technique. It is not without dangers, for the simple reason 
that I have had to cry a halt lo everything that was going on* 1 
had, during the struggle at Rajkot, sought the intervention of die 
representative of the crown by approaching him during my fast, 
and since then I had been approaching the Resident, his represen¬ 
tative in Rajkot. When 1 made the sporting offer, I wondered if 1 
might not forget the parainount power and confme my attention 
to the state alone. But, perhaps, the courage for such a bold step 
h lacking* I have not yet made up my mind that I should not 
approach the paramount |>ower in the Rajkot affair, that I should 
ask the people to tear up the Gwytr Award, and start work with 
the state on a clean slate. My satyagraha then would be addressed 
to the state alone, and I should lay down my life in the effort to 
convert the Rajkot auLhoritits. Then all my experiments should 
be conflned to that unique laboratory—Rajkot. Those experiments 
would be more complete in terms of ahimsa. At the root of my 
faint-heartedif it is tlrat, is something lacking in my ahimsa. 

**And now take the Congress corruption. Why should there be $0 
much corruption in the Congress? How can we with all that cor¬ 
ruption deserve the name ^Congressmen"? Some of you are known 
as *Ganclhi-itc5\ "GandJii-itcs" 1 % no name worth having. Rather 
than that why not ‘^ahimsa-ites'? For, Gandhi is a mixture of good 
and evil, weakness and strength, violence and non-violence, but 
ahlmsa has no adulteration. Now as ^ahimsa*ites* can you say that 
you practise genuine ahimsa? Can you say that you receive the 
arrows of the opponent on your breasts without returning them? 
Can you say that you art not angry, that you are not perturbed by 
his criticism? 1 am afraid many cannot say any such thing* 
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“You will iifiswcr hack saying that you never claimed to practise 
aliimsa quite to that extent. If so, 1 will confess that to that extent 
my execution was defective. Aliimsa magnifies one's own defects, 
and minimizes those of the opponent. It regards the mote in one’s 
own ei,'e as a beam and the beam in the opponent's eye as a mote. 
We have acted to the contrary'. 

“On the question of the states, wc have wanted to reform their 
administration and to convert the rulers, not to destroy them. But 
our speech has often belied our prof^ion. 

“Though I made that statement about Rajkot, let me assure you 
that I am not going to leave Rajkot in the lurch, nor desert my co- 
workers and suffer them to be demoralized. If I were to do so, it 
would be a sure sign of dotage, and I am aware of no such thing 
coming over me. On the contrary, I am praying tlmt die workers 
there may grow every day in strength. 1 am only pleading for a 
radical change in the technique. 

“Having said this, I now come to tire policy of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh. If you have followed w'hat I have said so far, you have pei^ 
haps realized that wc shall have to nemodc] ourselves. Wc sliall 
have to examine ourselves critically and find out w'helhcr we have 
stood the test. If in doing so we arc found wandng, it would be 
better to reduce our numbers. Twenty genuine membcis with a 
heart belief in truth and ahimsa arc better than two hundred in- 
different ones. They will one day drag us to destruction, the twenty 
may one day increase to two hundred genuine ones, 

"Has not corruption crept into the sangh too? Have not the 
members given way to hypocrisy, suspicion, mutual distrust? I do 
not know all the members, 1 know' the names of only a few, and 
I am not speaking from personal know'lcdge. I am speaking from 
limited experience. Jamnalaiji is unfortunately not here today. He 
has very often shared with me his experience of many inslitutiom 
with which he is connected. Why should it be dilhculi to run them 
smoothly? Why can’t wc, with any amount of confidence, fling our 
workers from one part of the country to another to take charge 
of the work there? 

“All this I say not to find fault with you, but in order to drive 
home iJic necessity of discipline and strict observance of our own 
principJes, A satyagrahi should liavc a Jiving faith in God. That is 
because he has no other strength but that of Im unflinching faith 
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in Him. Widiout that faith how can he undertake satyagraha? I 
would ask any of you who feels that he has no such faith to leave 
the Gandhi Seva Sangh, and to forget the name of satyagrahn. 

“How many of you have a Uving faith in the spinning wheel? 
Do you believe in it as a symbol of non-^-iolence? If we had that 
faith j our spinning would have a potency all its own. Spinning is 
even more potent than civil disobedience. The latter may provoke 
anger and ill will* spinning provokes no such feeling* My faith in 
the spinning wheel I declared twenty years ago, I am declaring it 
again with die added strength of my twenty ycare' experience. If 
you feel you have no such faith, I wrould again ask you to forget 
satyagraha. 

“Shri Prajapati Misra said that he had been able to introduce 
some spinning wheels in villages within a radius of five miles from 
here. What is there in this to be proud of? Laxmi Babu has or¬ 
ganized a good cKhibitionp but there w^as nothing there to send me 
into rapturesp Bihar which boasts of so many good workers should 
have no home without a spinning whecL We can change the face 
of Bihari if we all know what a potent force the spinning wheel 
is. I am not talking of the thousands of our starving sisters who 
must spin for their breads but I am talking of those who profess to 
believe in truth and non-violence* The moment they realize that 
spinning ia the symbol of non-violence, it will serve a$ a beacon 
light to them; it will impire all their conduct; they will regard all 
waste of dmc as criminal their language will be free of all offen¬ 
sive expression^ they will not think an idle tltought. 

"By itself* die wheel is a lifeless things but it becomes a living 
thing when wc attribute certain rirtues to it. Even Ramanam is 
by itself lifeless, but it has become a living symbol of the deity be¬ 
cause millions upon millions of people have consecrated it. Even 
a sinner may turn the wheel and add to the nation's wealth. 1 know 
people who have told me that the music of the spinning wheel lias 
stlUed their lust and other passions, 

‘"And, it is because 1 have invested the spinning wheel with 
that power, that it lias become so essential to the satyagraJia of my 
conception in India, When 1 wrote Hind Swaraj in 1909* 1 had not 
even seen a spinning wheel. In fact, 1 had even mistaken a loom 
for a spinning whccL But, ev^n then, tt was for me a symbol of 
ncm-violcnce* Let me, therefore, repeat tliat I do not want people 
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to launch satyagraha^ if dicy have no such belief in die spinning 
wheel- They may offer satyagraha on their own, but I could be of 
no use to them^ 

*^Now as regards the question of corruption in the Congress, the 
best way in which we can help to eradicaic corruption is by puri¬ 
fying ourselves. The problem in its organn^ational aspect will have 
to be tackled by the Congress- For^^ truth and non-violence are no 
less articles of its creed than yours. The Congress can change it; 
you may not- 

come now to what is called the ‘Gandhian’ ideology and the 
means of propagating it. Propagation of truth and non-violence 
ca^i be done less by books than by actual living on those prindples^ 
Life truly li\ed is more than books. I do not say that we may 
not issue books and newspapers, I only say that they are not indis* 
pensable. If we arc the true devotees of truth and ahimsa, God 
will endow us with the requisite intellect to solve problems* That 
devotion presupposes the will to understand our opponent's view* 
point. We must make a sincere effori to enter into his mind and 
to understand his viewpoint, lhat is what b meant by non-violence 
walking straight into the mouth of violence. If we arc armed with 
tiiat attitude of mind^ we may hope to propagate ahimsa principles, 
VVLthont that, book and newspaper propaganda b of no avail. You 
do not know widi what indifference 1 used to run Ifomg India. I 
did not shed a single tear when Toung India had to be stopped. 
But satyagraha, which it was intended to help, survived it- For^ 
satyagraiia docs not depend on the outside help, it derives ail its 
strength from witliin-*" 

Two days were devoted to questions and answm, '‘Why,” it was 
asked ^ ‘*did you not Issue before the presidential clccdon the state¬ 
ment that you issued after it? I'hat might have prevented Tripuri 
and its sequel," 

Gandhi answered: "The statement issued over the signature of 
Sardar Patel and others was issued from Bardoli where 1 then w^as* 
It contained a sentence or a paragraph indicating my position, and 
that should have been enough. And let me also tell you that 1 had 
wired my opinion to Subhas Babu.” 

But then you have said in oue of your letters to Suhlias Bahu 
that the more you read Pantjib resolution the more you disliked 
it. Some newspapers suggested that you were being kept regularly 
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mformcd, and your correspondence leads one to think that you had 
not seen iht resolution- What is the truth?” 

“W^hen the resolution \*'as being discussed, I was on my peni* 
tential bed in Rajkotp and my mind was occupied exelusivTly by 
Rajkot matter. Someone mentioned to me that a resolution express¬ 
ing confidence in the old programme was being discussed^ but I 
was unaware of the Language in which it w^as couched- Originally, 
that 1% before Tripuri, w'hen Subhas Babu saw' me in Wardhap I 
told him that the most straightforward course would be to bring a 
no-confidence resolution, that isi if it could be discussed without 
passion or bitterness. That^ I took it, was not thought possible at 
the Tripuri Congress and Pantji's resolution wtis adopted in order 
to avoid personalities and passion* When later, Subhas Babu wrote 
to me about Pantji^s resolution, I read it carefully with Ids frankly 
expressed opinion on it, and I considered from the point of \iew 
of its application to me. It was with that thing in view that I said 
that the more 1 read the resolution, the more I disliked it. The 
obvious reason wa$ that it would be nothing short of imposition on 
Subhas Babu to suggest to him the only names I could, as I knew 
it would not be possible for Subhas Babu to work with them* This 
is what I impressed on Subhas Babu throughout my talks with 
him at CaJeutta, and I am quite sure that 1 served the couutr)^ by 
firmly adhering to my view,” 

*‘But Subhas Babu had agreed to aceept all the names that you 
w'ould suggest r' 

“How could I abuse his readiness to accept my names? Suppos¬ 
ing someone came and said to me tliat 1 was at liberty to swear 
at him or hammer him, should 1 avail myself of the liberty? Well 
1 suggest that to have imposed my choice on Subhas Babu would 
have been an outrage on his feelings. There h a world of difference 
between what you may do and what you ought to do.** 

“But at the basis of the whole thing is what is known as the 
fundamental difference betw^cen you and Subhas Babu, Could you 
indicate tlic difference briefly 

“Take Ids proposed uhirnatum to the British Government. He 
thinks that the situation is ripe now for dirowmg a challenge to the 
British Govern mcni. 1 feel that it is impossible to inaugurate and 
conduct a non-vitalent campaign today* VVe have no control on 
those who believe in violence. Rampur, Ramdueg and Cawtiporc 
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art the pointers. Panljl had little non-violent control of the skua" 
tion in Cawnporc and, the other cities in U.P. and the Shia-Sunni 
trouble is a fresh species of the difTtcultics that we have to face. 
We have not only no control over the non-Congressmen, but little 
over even the Congressmen, There was a time, when the bulk of 
the country used to listen to us; today, even many Congressmen 
are out of our hands. I cannot think of organizing a Dandi salt 
march today. The atmosphere is altogether unpropkious, Subhas 
Babu thinks otherwise. 

“Take again our views on corruption in the Congress ranks. I 
would go to the length of giving the whole Congre^ organization 
a decent burial, rather than put up with the corruption that b ram¬ 
pant. 1 do not know that I could take all members of the Working 
Committee with me in this view. I know that I cannot possibly 
take Subhas Babu with me. 

“In brief, I believe that violence and corruption arc rampant. 
He does not share my belief and, therefore, his programmes and 
plans must necessarily differ from mine.” 

"Have you the same differences with the socialists and Pandit 
Jaw'aharlal ?*’ 

“Do not mix up t lungs. The idea of ultimatum nriginated witli 
Subhas Babu and I do not know how many accept it. And besides 
there are differences between Jawaharlal and other socialist friends. 
My fundamental difference with the socialists is well known. I be* 
lieve in conversion of human nature and in striving for it. They 
do not believe in this. But let me tell you that we arc coming 
rearer one another. Either they arc being drawn to me, or I am 
being drawn to them. As for Jaw'sharial, we know that neither of 
us can do without the other, for there is a heart union between us 
which no Intdlectual differences can break, 

“But I want to take you a little further. If you arc all true to 
your creed, the questions that you have asked ought not to have 
been asked. We believe in sarva^oimasammatva — basing equal 
gard for all the faiths and creeds. Therefore, we should have equal 
regard for the creeds of rightists and leftists so called. Equal regard 
docs not mean that you should adopt the other view, as my equal 
respect for Islam or Christianity does not mean that 1 would adopt 
either of the two. My equal regard compels me to undcistand their 
viewpoint and to appreciate the light in which they look upon their 
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religion- It mean^ that wt should emphasize the points of agrcc^ 
merit and not make much of the points of difference* 

"And why should it be dihicuit to discover all possible points of 
agreement ? The royal road to the discovery is trust and straight ap¬ 
proach- There arc two golden precepts in tlic Bible — not that there 
are not similar ones in our own scriptures^ but these occur to me 
at the moment—"--^grec vnih thine adversary quickly^^ and "‘Lei 
not sun set upon your wrath-” Unless you act according to these 
precepts, you are not worthy members of the sangh, for both flow 
from the central principle of ahimsa- Marching right into the jaw's 
of himsa means nothing elsCp nothing less* 

‘"This is what I felt like telling you, when 1 was told that some 
of you were harbouring suspicions about die Sardar. You must 
go straight to him and ask for his explanation^ If it fails to satisfy 
you, if you think his explanation docs not stand the test of ahimsa, 
you would be well advised to let the Sardar retire from die Gandhi 
Ses^a Sangh* 

"The differences, 1 hope* arc temporary* But if they become the 
insuperable barriers, the sooner w'e wind up the sangh the better- 
For, the sangh presupposes the possibility of organizing the forces 
of truth and non-vioicncc. But if we have to disctm our differences 
eternally, we should own that we at least are meapablc of organiz¬ 
ing these forces. 

**Bul that leads me to the very rita] question you have asked — 
"What is the relation between constructive work and non-violence? 
Why are tliey so intimately connected?^ Well, I think jt i$ obvious 
enough that Hindu-MusHm unity, prohibidon, and the abolition of 
untouchabiliiy ate impossible without non'\iolence* Then remains 
only the spinning wheel. How does it become the symbol of non¬ 
violence? As 1 have already explained, the essential thing is the 
spirit in which you regard it, the attributes you invest it with. It 
i$ no quinine pill which has certain inherent properties in it, apart 
from what you think about it- The spinning wheel has no such 
inherent property'. Take the Gayairi mantra. It cannot have the 
same effect on non-Hindus as it ha's on me, nor can the Kalma 
have the same reaction on me as it has on die Muslims. Even so 
the spinning wheel in itself has nothing which can teach ahimsa or 
bring swaraj. But you have to think it with those attributes and it 
IS transformed. Its obvious value is the service of the poor, but that 
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docs not necessarily mean tl^at it should be a symbol of non-violence 
or an indispensable condition for swaraj* But we since 1920 have 
connected the wheel with sw^araj and non-violence. 

“Then there is the programme of self-purification with which the 
spinning wheel is again intimately conncctedi Coarse home-spun 
signifies simplicity of life and^ therefore, purity. 

**Without the j>pinning wheeh without the Hindu-Mualim unity 
and without the abolition of untouchabiUtyj there can be no civil 
disobedience* Civil disobedience presupposes willing obedience of 
our self-imposed rules, and without it dvil disobedience w'ould be 
a cruel joke. This is what came to me with redoubled condetion 
in the laboratory at RaJkoL If even one man fulfib all the condi¬ 
tions, he is capable of winning swaraj. I am still far from being 
that ideal satyagrahi. I said tlic same thing at the time we met to 
organis&e a satyagralia campaign against the Rowlatt Act. When it 
was started we had only a handful of men, but we built up a con¬ 
siderable organi 2 ation out of that handful. M 1 am an imperfect 
satyagrahij I want your co-operation. In the process of organising 
and seeking your co-operation 1 myself grow, for my introspection 
never ceases. Even the time 1 am now giving you is as much in 
my own interest, as in yourss “r at bast in my own interest* if not 
in yours. For as I examine myself, I am growing and e^^olving* No 
one is too old to grow, certainly not I. In the Transvaal, satya- 
graha w^as bom, but a few thousands wielded it there. Millioris 
have wielded it in India. Who knew that on the 6 ih of April 1919 , 
millions would rise up like one man in response to the call 1 had 
made from Madras? But the constmetive programme is esseniJal 
for the ultimate success, indeed I think wc should be untrue to 
the nation, if we did not fulfil the programme of the spinning wheel 
as a symbol of noti-\iolenee* no matter how long it takeg*”' 

Then the questions centred round die right conduct of the sangh 
members. Many of the members contented tlietnsdvca with a bare 
maintenance w^age* Some were allowed stipends from ihc sangh 
and some found their expenses from other sources. Everyone was 
expeclcd lo be armed tvith the faith that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire* But there were some places where thLs hire might not 
be obtainable from the people who were served* The worker had, 
in such a case, to fall back upon sornc means of livelihood. What 
may these means be? 
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Gandhi replied: ^*Any occupation, cJeaiij honourable and calcu¬ 
lated to serve as an example to the people would be good enough. 

1 may give as examples, scavenging, spinning and vv^ea\ingi The 
occupation should, if possible, be sudi as touche?^ the interest of 
the masses and may spur on to use their hands and feet. One may 
win onc^s livelihood by teaching, and similar other pursuits, but 
it all depends on one's own needs, of which the maximum must 
always be fixed." ^ 

Another sangh member raised the familiar question oftr^i™. In¬ 
stead of going into its genesis or explaining the principle of division 
of labour — divorced Irom the idea of superiority or inferiority^ — on 
which it was based, Gandhi simply said there w^as no need to dis* 
cuss the question: ^Tor there is only one pama today—-all of us are 
Shudras or, if you please, Harijans* And if we all regard ourselves 
as Shudras, the idea of superiority or of inferiority tliat wc have 
imported into it TiVould automatically go, one tvould cease to look 
down on the other, and false classihcation would come to an end^ 
It w^ould ako be in accord with reality- Where is the real Brahmin 
today, content with a bare living and giting all his time to study 
and teaching? Where is the Kshatriya ready to lay down hU life 
for the honour of liis felJowtntn,, or of hi$ country’? Where b the 
Vaishya^ glorying in adding 10 the nation's wealth and using hb 
own wealth for the benefit of the poor? As for the poor Shudra, 
he toils and slaves, as though he were a beast of burden^ far from 
rejoicing in the service he is expected to render* Let us, ihererorc, 
pursue our callings according to our own bents and our tempera- 
men ts^ content to cam according to our barest ncedsp and careless 
of labelling ourselves as Brail mins, KsJiatriyas, etc. That will put 
an end to all bickerings arising nm of different isms' — socialbnt, 
communbm and Gandhbm/’’ 

More serious were questions about work in hostile areas where 
constant propaganda was being carried on against the Gandhian 
school of thought, where those who led it, including Gandhi, were 
being reviled. Some sangh workers were finding it difficult to over¬ 
take thb propaganda, and if they tried to do so, much of tlic time 
to be devoted to work would be w^a^ted. And If tlic bulk of tlic 
people did not want or did not care for their work? 

*'TJie minimum condition,'^ replied Gandhi, *"b a few yards of 
ground to build your hut on, or a little house to live in. If you get 
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either of ihcsc^ you need not be deterred by any amount of apathy* 
Your semcc, even if it is not v^anted today^ will be acceptable to^ 
morrow. Let them revile the leaders. So long as you do not revile 
in return^ it docs not matter. If you are threatened^ you must wel¬ 
come the Qpportunit>'* Let them hammer you or bum down your 
hut. That \sil! be the true test of your desire to serve them* And 
why should criticism of your leaders hurt you? If there is no truth 
in it, I can afford to laugh at it. If there is truth in St, I get an 
opportunity to reform myself This hostile atmosphere need not 
scare xis away^ The words *fight^ and defeat" do not exist in the 
satyagrahi's dictionary* It goes without saying that workers work¬ 
ing in such an atmosphere ought not to look to the people for their 
living, but must earn it themselves/* 

*‘Similarly, hostile is the atmosphere in the Indian states. 'Fherc 
are all kinds of reactionary' forces ranged on the side of the states, 
and it is sometimes impossible to prevent clashes, WTiat about work 
there?" This was the next question. 

Gandhi replied i '^That is why 3 have deliberately advised sus^ 
pension of civil disobedience in all the states. Where a clasli is in¬ 
evitable, the satyagrahi will be content to rest on his oars. We may 
be prepared to lay down our livcSj but if, in the result, the poor 
people whom we want to serve arc crushed, we would be well 
advised in lying low. It is in that sense that I said that Rajkot has 
become a laboratory for me. There are circumstances where any¬ 
thing but constructive work is impossible. We have then to hitch 
our waggon to that single star, forgetting for the moment the fight 
for responsible government and swaraj,*' 

In his inaugural address, Gandhi had said tliat belief in God was 
one of the indispensable qualifications of a satyagrahi. One of the 
members asked if some of the socialists and communists^ who did 
not believe in God, could not be satyagtahis. 

am afraid not/^ said Gandhi. a satyagrahi has no other 

stay but God* and he who has any other slay or depends on any 
other help cannot offer satyagraha. He may be a passive rcsister, 
non-co-operator and so on^ but not a true satyagrahi. Ii is open 
to you to argue that this excludes brave comrades, whereas it may 
include men who profess a belief in God, but in daily lives are 
untrue to their profession. I am not talking of those who are un¬ 
true to their profession. I am talking of those who are prepared in 
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the name of God to slake their all for the sake of their principle. 
DonH ask me why I am enunciating this principle today and did 
not do so twenty years ago. I can only say that ! am no prophet, 
I am an erring mortal, progressing from blunder towards truth. 
*Wliat about the Buddhists and Jains then?^ someone has asked. 
I will say that if the Buddhists and Jains raise this objection them¬ 
selves, and say that they would be disqualified if such a strict rule 
were observed, I should say to them that 1 agree with them. 

"^flut far be it from me to suggest that you should believe in the 
God that I believe in. Maybe your definition is different from mine 
but your belief m that God must he your ultimate mainstay. It 
may be some Supreme Potver or some Being even indefinable, but 
belief in it is indispensable. To bear all kinds of tortures without 
a murmur of resentment is not possible for a human being with¬ 
out the strength that comes from God. Only in His strength, we are 
strong. And only those, who can cast their cares and their fears 
on that Immeasurable Power, have faith in God.^^ 

"Someone may not be a khadi-wearer and yet his heart may be 
fired with patriotism. He may even have given up his legal prac* 
dec and yet may not be a khadi-wearer. What about him? 

“Such a one may be an estimable man,” he replied, “but why 
should he do civil disobedience? There are various ways of service. 
Millions need not be civil resbters. The field of construedve 
w'ork is open to them. Some special rigid discipline is nece$$ary 
for civil resisters* The privilege of resisttug or ^sobe)‘ing a par¬ 
ticular law or order accrues only to him, who gives willing and 
unswerving obedience to the laws laid down for him. This may 
exclude men who may be otherwise far worthier than the common 
men who observe the satyagrahi's code. These others may perform 
Worthier tasks, but not ciril disobedience,’" 

There were sdll more questions. “''There is one who believes in 
ahimsa and truth, satbfies other conditions, but is compelled by 
the circumstances, say, to sell foreign cloth. Would he then come 
under the ban?"" 

“Of course/" he said “We can't be too strict in this matter.” 
"And what is the scope of freedom from bad habits? Is tobacco- 
smoking a bad habit? Or ^n-chetring?” 

“I may not fix the limit. It must understood that all intoxi¬ 
cants warp or cloud man’s intellect, and he who allows his intellect 
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to be warped or cloiidcd eaimot offer satyagraha. But I wiB Dot be 
a Judge in this matter* Ganja, bhang, opium p etc., are recognized 
intoxicants and come under prohibition. Not so tobacco, though 
I cannot quite understand how men can bear to foul their mouths 
with sTnoking and tobacco-chewing,” 

At Brindabanp practical questions cropped up, TJie choice of the 
site of the forthcoming session, of the Congress in Biliar formed a 
subject of an interesting discussion between Gandhi and the BiJiar 
workers^ led by Rajcndra Prasad, Phulwari Shareef, which was only 
four miles from Patna and said to have various other advantages, 
had been proposed. But Gandhi said: 

"You wonU count ncarncs to Patna an advantage* VVe Avant to 
go to iJic villages. Is Bihar going to drag m back?” 

“Time is very short, the city affords various conveniences, there 
would be less cxpejiditure." 

Gandhi : "Bui that means that we change the policy we have 
been carrying out for the last three years? Why not Brindaban it¬ 
self? Don’t emulate Haripura and Faizpur, You should excel both 
in simplicity and in freedom from splendour.” 

” Visitors are a problem, especially in Bihar where we should have 
laklis of them*” 

Gandhi: ”You should make arrangements for them as the Ary a 
Samajists do* They ask everyone to come with their provisions, 
lanterns, etc. They only provide them accommodation under the 
trees and water. For this last, no water-works are necessary. What¬ 
ever you do, do tioi accept defeat and run to Patna. No need for 
the clcciridty at all, and as we meet in winter, no fans would be 
needed. Start work from eight to ele\^en, and tlien from two or 
three to seven* A little winter’s sun would be more agreeable than 
otherwise. No, you must try your best to change your decision for 
Phulwari. Everyone must be asked to bring hU or her own lantern. 
You can say bcrorchand, you can pvc so much and no more.” 

"Even so, wc should have to spend a lot on construcuou. We 
must afford protecUon against cold.” 

Gandhi: *^Why not use your grass for warmth, both above and 
below? Inhere should be no need for cots, excepting for t!ic ill and 
the infirm.” 

"And wc wonH get money. Both the zamindats and kisam arc 
against u$. The gale money will he mucli less*” 
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GiindhJ i "I donH agree. Have it somewhere but not nKir a diy. 
And you have had the tube-wells here very cheaply.*" 

“We will have the tube-wells, but we have to cope with the need 
of nearly 6,000 gallons of water per hour. But dcctric light may 
be dispensed with.*^ 

Gandhi: "1 bate it. We must not think in terms of illuminations^ 
Make the place attractive in odier ways during the dfty* Do not 
copy whai is bad. And no one will blame you, if you have no firc- 
vsi'orks and no iltuminations. You want cleanliness and simple wants 
satisfied. Give the simplest food. But I agree tJiat you must spend 
on tvatcr* Collect one pice per head from each of 70,000 \nlJagcs 
and satisfy your needs. Then it will be a Congress worth going to 
for seeing. Decide on the principle of a village. I don't mind where 
it may be* and you will gain strength by getting every village to 
contribute its mite. Volunteer corps must be enough and efficient* 
They must be experts in sanitation. No smell and no dirt must be 
allowed. Organusation of this must begin early/’ 

^'But the volunteer corpjs will cost us a good deal — probably 
Rs.50|0oo.** 

Gandhi: donT mind it* The ultimate benefit accruing will be 

great. ITicre should be no wastage in training. We may forget the 
uniformsp ctc-^ which go to wastCp but the body of youih for our 
service is for all time an asset of no mean v^alue* niercrorc, don't 
stint in w^atcr and volunteers/' 

“Even the simple huts put up here have cost a lot.*^ 

Gandhi: ^*1 hear so. But there must have been some mismanage¬ 
ment somcvilierCp if it has become so expensive.*" 

*'Our problem is of rain^ which very often comes then. Patna 
would have been convenient from that point of view. We could sliift 
into pukka buildings in case of need/' 

Gandhi: “There is no escape from it now. Don^t give hoi w^atcr, 
don't give fruit, don't give any delicacies. Give me the contract for 
fruit. If any one comes to me for it, 1 shall ask him to return to 
Bombay.'* 

Gandlii was frank in his criticism of the sangh arrangements too: 
“We may not forget that we have to grow every day in simplicity, 
rural-minded ness, cleanliness and purihcation,. Our annual gather¬ 
ing is not a festival or a picnic party. Well* it is a training camp^ 
affording a unique opporiunity for self-inirospcction, for exchange 
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of experiences^ for training m self-restraint and disciplined living. 
Why should we feel as I felt at the end of six days* that the sooner 
we could get home the better? The sanitary arrangements and all 
other living conditions should be so pedect^ that we should not 
mind, if we had to stay on for six months. But e^ddendy we have 
to make much headway. We are far away sdh from the ideal that 
I have pictured to myseUV This is not to say that 1 have found no¬ 
thing here to praise* You hiive put in plenty of work, but my func¬ 
tion 1$ not to praise but to guide you for the future.” 

The sangh session came to an end by May lo. The following re¬ 
solution was passed: 

*'The object of the Gandhi Seva Sangh h to serve the people 
through constructive activities in accordance with Gandhiji's prin¬ 
ciples, As for the fulfilment of that object, it is necessary to pard- 
dpate in political acrividcs also; the sangh has always permitted 
its members to take part in politics* But, inasmuch as, even political 
acrivides must be conducted on the foundation of truth and non¬ 
violence, the attendon of the members of the sangh i$ emphatically 
drawn to the following self-evident rules of conduct, namely, that 
the members must follow Gandhiji's policy and teachings; that they 
must not only personally observe truth and non-violence very scru¬ 
pulously, but should also refrain from taking any ad vantage of the 
acts of their other colleagues if they arc inconsistent dierewith, and 
should, to the best of their ability, endeavour to make them observe 
the same principles.*^ 


GwjeT Award Renoanced 

Gandhi returned to Rajkot on May tip tggg* He had Icamt that 
his statement issued some three weeks ago, had been resented by 
some Rajkot Parishad workers. *rhcy felt perturbed at the idea of 
negotiating a settlement by themsclv-es with Virawala whom they 
regarded as the source of all evil in Rajkot. A few of them had 
even issued a statement in which they had declared their disbelief 
in the philosophy of converting one's enemy. Some odiers were of 
opinion that the implementing of the tcritis of the December ^^6 
notification should be insisted upon. Gandhi elucidated his own po- 
sition to the workers within two Itotirs of his arrival in Rajkot t 

w'ondcr why my statement of April should have perturbed 
some of you* 1 said nothing new in it. It was a summary' of w'hal 
I had told yon in detail just before I left Rajkot. 

far as Vajubhai and his colleagues* statement is concerned* 
let me tell you that 1 heve rather liked it, inasmuch as it has served 
to bring out in clear relief the fundamental differences bctw'ecn his 
group and me. The council of action, it is stated^ was constituted 
by the parijhad for the specific purpose of conducting the civil dis¬ 
obedience struggle. Now that it has been called off, its function 
has lapsed. I can quite understand the objection to negotiating a 
settlement in its name. But I am not conducting the negotiatiom 
in the councifs name. 

“And let me explain my own position in this matter. When the 
aw^ard was first announctdi under the exultation of the moment, I 
allowed myself to say that the result of my fast had exceeded my 
expectations. But I now find that the Chief Justice's award has 
become a halter round my neck. 

"I did not come here at your invitation. 1 came here because 
Rajkot is the home of my childhood and because I felt I would be 
able to keep its ruler to his promises. In the various steps which 
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1 have since my amval here, I had been giiided solely by 

my inner light and by the logic of circumstances. Nobody is under 
any obligation to join me in my present experiment. Anybody who 
feels difTercntly from me h perfectly free lo go his vvay; and if die 
people of Rajkot decide to carry on the Bght by followang different 
methods, I would not mind it. I am humble enough to know that 
there may be a different w'ay and a better way than mine of doing 
a thing. In no case, do 1 want to sec people turn into cowards. 

w'cleome tlie suggestion about tailing the pHTuhud and ob¬ 
taining its mandate with regard to the future line of action. But 
1 would like you not to shut your eyes to the realities of die situ* 
ation. I am trying the delicate and difficult technique of nego¬ 
tiating a settlement widi Durbar Virawala by appealing to the 
belter self in him, while at the same dme I am pursuing the stages 
contemplated in the award* The Rajkot issue is not so simple or 
superhcial, as it might appear at first sight. Behind it arc ranged 
other and powerful forces. 

Eighteen days have elapsed since 1 dbcussed widi you the new 
line of approach to tlit Rajkot question. The passage of time has 
confirmed my opinion* I confess that 1 was guilty of impatience 
when I wrote to Mr* Gibson about the intertnunable delays and to 
the Bhayats about then" suggestion to refer to die Chief Justice the 
meaning of my assurance to them* Such Impatience reflects little 
credit on my alvimsap My legal position, was correct* But,, ahlmsa 
docs not go by legal rights. 

^‘1 have now realized that 1 must be content to plod on with in¬ 
finite patience. It is no mango trick that can be performed in the 
twinkling of an eye. It calls for a more potent force than even 
civil disobedience, namely, the application of the active principle 
that lies at the core of ahimsa* This is the new light that 1 sense I 
have seen. I see it but dimly. I am, dvcrcforc, unable to define it. 

^*I should very^ much like, if i could, altogether to give up the 
shelter of the award before proceeding with the work of appeasing 
Durbar Shri Viraw^ala, But that requires courage, fearlessness and 
ample faith. If I had these, I should not hesitate to plunge into 
a blaring fire* But such faidi cannot come by mcdianicai means. 
One must wait and pray for it, I had no idea of what jail life was 
like, when I laundicd on satyagraha in South .Africa. But once in¬ 
side the prison it became to me like a palace, a sanctuary, a place 
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of pilgrimage, where 1 kamt things which probably I would not 
have outside. 

“If I had to act only for myself, then I would not have hesitated 
to take the plunge. But as a custodian of the peopIc^s mterests, I 
wonder if I should run any risks. Thus has conscience turned me 
into a coward and 1 am vacillating bet>vccn doubt and faith. 

“My ahimsa tells me that I must tear up the award. But the 
reason is not yet fully convinced- "What Is the meaulng of not 
seeking aid from the paramount poTiVcr,’ I argue to m^'sdf, ^when 
you are trying to secure the co-operation of Durbar Virawala and 
the Thakorc Saheb? Arc they not all parts of one and the same 
s>'stcm?^ Thus I am caught in the net of my own reasoning- All 
this I know is a sign of lack of faith on my part. 

“I cannot, w^hilc there is this conflict between the head and the 
heart within me, ofier to lake you along with me or be of much 
use to you as a "guide\ I have no set theory to go by. I have not 
worked out tJic science of satyagraha in its entirety, 1 am still grop¬ 
ing. Yon can join me in my ques^tj if it appeals to you and you 
feel die call. 

“A representative Is btmnd to consult his principals and to take 
his instructions from them at every step. But a physician cannot 
afford to do so regarding his patients. He must be guided solely 
by liis imdnet and ^^ary his treatment according to his reading of 
the symptoms as they might develop from moment lo moment. He 
cannot accept dictation of the patient. I stand in a dual capacity 
in relation to you. I am your spokesman^ whom you have also 
accepted as your physician* You must implicitly follow the treat¬ 
ment laid down by your physiciati so long as you have faith in 
him. If he no longer commands your confidence^ you must appoint 
in his place another who docs. 

“Only a prospective mother knows what it is to carr)% The on- 
lookers notice her illness and pity hen But she alone knows the 
travail. It is I who have conceived satyagraha. Mine alone must 
be the Lravail and the suffering, i am not joking, I am in dreadful 
earnest, I shall enter the fieiy' gates and pursue my mission, even if 
I am the only person left lo do so. I am resolved io lr>^ and ex¬ 
haust every resource of satyagralia to convert Durbar Virawala. If 
I succeed, you will all share the fmit. If 1 fail, the responsibility 
will be entirely mine and what 1 do will in no w ay affect you. 
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“When I was a littJe child, there used to be two blind master per¬ 
formers in Rajkot- One of them was a musician. When he played 
on his instrument, his fingers swept the strings with an nnening 
instinct and everybody listened spellbound to his playing. Similarly 
there are chords in every human heart. If w^e only know how to 
strike the right chord, we bring out the music. 

Durbar Virawala is no exception to the rule* 

*^Havc I set Durbar Virawala completely ai his ease? Have I 
applied truth and ahimsa only in my own dealings w^ith him? Have 
T not threatened him with the award? 

“Wc want to set up democracy in Rajkot. A born democrat is 
a bom disciplinarian. Democracy comes naturally to him^ who is 
habituated normally to yield willing obedience to all laws, human 
or divine, I claim to be a democratj both by instinct and training. 
Let those who are ambitious to serve dcmocratyj qualify diem- 
selves by satisfying first this acid test of democracy. Moreoverj a 
democrat must be utterly selfless. He must think and dream not 
in terms of self or of party* but only of democracy. Only tlicn does 
he acquire the right of civil disobedience, I do not w^ant anybody 
to give up his own convictions or to suppress himself. I do not 
believe that a healdiy and honest difference of opinion will injure 
our cause* But opportunism or camouflage or patched*up compro¬ 
mises certainly will. If you must dissent, you should take care that 
your opinions voice your innermost conviction and are not intended 
merely as a convenient party cry. 

“Today our democracy is choked by iatcrnctine strife. We are 
tom by dissensions—dlssensioiis between Hindus and Musalmans^ 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins^ Congressmen and Congressmen. It 
is no easy task to evolve democracy out of this mobocracy, I^t us 
not make confusion worse confounded by further introducing into 
it the virus of sectionalism and party spirit, 

“I value individual freedom, but you must not forget that man 
is essentially a social being. He has risen to this present status by 
learning to adjust his individualism to the requirements of social 
progress. Unrestricted individualUm is tltc law' of the beast of die 
jungle. ^Vc have leamt to strike the mean between individual free¬ 
dom and social restraint* Willing submission to social restraint for 
the sake of the well-being of the whole society, enriches both the 
individual and the society of which he is a member.” 
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The "new light" was coming $lowly. The award completely 
dic^ted the Sardar but Gandhi was very much disturbed. “Would 
it be possible to implement the award in the existing atmosphere 
in Rajkot? Would it not be a noose round our neck ratlicr than a 
Gordian knot untied?" He offered to sacrifice dear majority and 
have a hare majority vnih the Thakorc SaheVs nominees, or to 
do vsdthout a full committee under notification. The Viceroy asked 
him to come to whatever arrangements he liked witli the ITiakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, but no arrangements could be made over the 
Thakorc Saheb^s head- The aw^ard w^as such a bugbear to Durbar 
Viraw^la that he placed many hurdles in the way. He inflamed the 
sectional and communal feelings in Rajkot. 

It was in the contemplative atmosphere of Brindaban that Gandhi 
began to reflect on the situation. He thought that the award was 
an incubus, not only for himself but for VirawaJa. In a letter to 
Virawala^ dated May ho mentioned "the double game”. 

He lost no opportunity of thinking aloud before the co-w^orkers. 
**Thc statement 1 made on leaving Rajkot correctly represented my 
state of mind- The view's I expressed are^ if any things stronger to¬ 
day. I own that 1 was impatient. Tltc award which wa$ a tainted 
fruit made me impatient. The impatience was a slur on my ahimsa. 
It was that impatience that made me say to the Bhayats and the 
Muslims ihat I was not prepared to wait for Sir Maurice Gwycr's 
Award on their reference, the work of the committee must go on. 
There was no committee then^ but impatience made me speak so." 
Again: "There is no doubt in my mind that the award must be re¬ 
nounced. How can 1 woo Durbar Virawala and also keep the sword 
of the award hanging over his head? But where is the courage? 
The faint-heartedness is unworthy of a satyagrahi who must have 
nothing but faith in God to sustain him." 

In three days, he went further: "What is that presents me from 
throwing the award overboard? It is not only faint-heartedness but 
it smacks of diplomacy. If I want Durbar Virawala to act on the 
square, I must relieve his fears too. Why should he have to re¬ 
main in fear of the paramount power and not do what he can of 
his own fece will? 1 am talking so much of ahlm$a, but I am not 
walking fearlessly into the naouth of himsa* A satyagrahi seeks no 
adventitious aid—not of world forces^ not of the paramount power* 
He deals directly with his opponent and wins lum by love and by 
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uUtr scir-surrendcr to Gsxl- The very difiicuky of implementing the 
award, the very fact that it has proved a Pandora's box shows that 
God wants me to throw it away, however seemingly fruitful of 
future good it may be. He seems to be speaking to me in strident 
tones: 'Your victory was no victor)^ TIvrow it awayj You want 
me to go on with the work of the award because it belongs to you. 
How can I go on with it, when my courage faib me, my hands 
arc shaking, and 1 am faltering? It is a moral issue with me. The 
consciousness of the wrong of the initial step 1 took, oppresses me 
and I cannot go on with it. What will you do with such a halting 
faltering general? I must throw the award overboard, and you in 
your turn may throw the general overboard/* 

On May 17, Gandhi made up his mind^ The Bhayats^ and the 
MusUms^ statements had already appeared. He began dictating the 
reply but then he said: ^'Why thb burden on the Chief Justice 
when I do not want to benefit by his a’lvard which has given rise 
to this reference ? Even if he decides this reference in my favour 
—as 1 am sure he must—I have no use for it/* And witli tlus he 
retired into silence and sat down to WTitc the statement finally rc-^ 
nounemg the award: 

“I Said when I left for Calcutta on the S4Lh ultimo that, Rajkot 
had proved a laboratory for me. ITic latest proof of the fact lies 
in the step I am now^ announcing. After an exhaustive discussion 
with my co-workers, I came to the conclusion at six o'clock this 
evening that I should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

“I recognize my error. At the end of my fast, I had permitted 
myself to .^ay that it had succeeded as no previous fast had done. I 
now see that it was tainted with Armra- In taking the fast 1 sought 
immediate intervention of the paramount power, so as to induce 
fulfilment of tlic promise made by the Thakorc Saheb. This was 
not the way of ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of himsa or 
coercion* My fast to be pure should have been addressed only to 
the Thakore Saheb, and I should have beeri content to die, if it 
could not have melted his heart or rather that of his adviser Durbar 
Shri Viraw^ala. My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not 
found unexpected difficulLia m my way. Durbar Shri Virawala was 
no willing party to the award. Naturally, he was in no obliging 
mood. He, tlicrcfore, took advantage of cver>' opportunity' to cause 
delay. The award, instead of making my way smooth, became a 
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potent cause of angering the Muslims and the Bliayat$ against me. 
Before the awards we met as friends* Now I am accused of having 
com milted a breach of promise voluntarily and without any con¬ 
sideration made by me+ The matter was to go to the Chief Justice 
for decisionp^ as to whether 1 was guilty of the alleged breach of 
promise. The statements of the Muslim Council and the Girasia 
Association arc before me. Now that I have taken the decision to 
renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to answer the two 
cases. So far as 1 am concerned, the Muslims and the fihayats can 
have anything the Thakore Saheb may be pleased to give them. 

I must apologize to them for halving put them to the trouble of 
preparing their cases. 

"I owe an apolog)' to die V^iceroy for the unnecessary strain I 
have put upon him in my vveakness. I apologize to the Chierjus- 
tice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour which 
had I know^n belter^ he need not have gone through. Above all, 1 
apologize to the Thakore Saheb and Durbar Virawala. So far as 
die latter is concerned, I must own that, in common with my co- 
workers, I have harboured evil thoughts about him, I do not here 
pause to considers whether charges made against him were true or 
not- This is not the place to discuss them* Suffice tt to say that 
the way of ahimsa was not and has not been applied to him. 

*'And let it be said to my discredit that I have been guilty of 
placing what may be called a double game, that is, hanging the 
sword of the award over his head, and wooing him and expect¬ 
ing him of his oivii free will to advise the ITiakorc Saheb to grant 
liberal reforms- 

"And this method, I admit, is wholly inconsistent w^kh ahimsa. 
When ul] of a sudden, I made what is known as a sporting offer 
to Mr* Gibson on 19th April, I discovered my weakness. But 1 had 
not the courage then and there to say, ‘I do not want to have 
anything to do with the award.' Instead 1 said, ‘Let the 'Thakore 
Saheb appoint his own committee and tlien the parish(id people 
will examine the report In terms of the award, and if it b found 
defective it can go to the Chief Justice-" Durbar Virawala detected 
a flaw and very properly rejected the offer saying: *You arc still 
hanging the award over my head and want to become a court of 
appeal over the Thakore Saheb's committee. If such is die ease, 
you must take your pound of flesh and no more*" I saw the force 
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of his objection, I told him too that I lacked the courage then to 
throw the award overboard, but that I would still plead with him 
to come to terms with the people, as if the award was not in exist* 
ence and as if the Sardar and I had also withdrawn. He promised 
to try. He tried in his own fashion but not with a large heart. 1 do 
not blame him. How could I expect a large heart when he knew 
my faint-heartedness in dinging to the award? 

“Only trust can beget trust. 1 lacked it myself. But at last, 1 
have regained my lost courage. My faith in the sovereign crticacy 
of ahimsa bums brighter for my confession and repentance, 

“I must not do any injustice to my co-workers. Many of them 
arc filled with misgivings. My exposition of ahimsa is new to them. 
They see no cause for my repentance. And they think that I am 
giving up a great chance created by the award. They think that, 
as a political leader, I have no right to play fast and loose with 
the Fortunes of souls, maybe of the whole of the people of 

Kathiawad. 1 have told them that their feani are unjustified, and 
that every act of purification and evety accc^ion of courage, adds 
to the strength of the cause of a people affected by a movement of 
satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard me as their 
general and expert of satyagraha, they must put up with what may 
appear to them to be my vagaries, 

“Having now freed the Thakore Saheh and his adviser from the 
oppression of the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to them 
to appease the people of Rajkot by fulfilling their expectations and 
dispelling their misgivings.*' 

Gandhi’s decision puzzled even his closest asiKiciates. Mahadev 
Desai asked himt “How* was it wrong to request the paramount 
power to intcri'cnc? You did not insist on the letter of your vow. 
Otherwise, you might have said that you could not break die fast 
until your demand was satisfied. But you were content with the 
arbitration of the Chief Justice. Even so in 1917, when you fasted 
during the Ahmedabad labour strike you did not insist on thirty- 
five per cent increase in wage, but you contented yourself with the 
millowncrs consenting to an arbitration. In fact, if the Thakore 
Saheb had yielded to your demand without the intervention of the 
paramount power, he might have charged you widi having co¬ 
erced him. But here the arbitration, which was the result of the 
fast, ought to have been givcu you even without the fast,” 
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“You are right,” said GaodW- “But why don't you see that in 
1917, the arbitration was offered by the tnillowncrs? If the Thakorc 
Saheb had offered an arbitration of his own accord^ it would have 
been splendid. But here I appealed to the paramount power. That 
is why the arbitration has been infructuous. I had no business to 
be impatient. Instead of waiting on God and allowing my Fast to 
work itself, I sought outside aid. It was a grave blunder,” 

“But,” said Mahadev^ “why not wait until Sir Maurice Gwyer 
gives his decision on the new reference? Let not the Musalmam 
and the Bhayats have the pretext of saying that you fought shy of 
the Chief Justice’s decision.” 

“Why must I wait to take the right decision? It cannot await a 
moment^s delay. 1 know the reference h mischievous and we must 
win. That might give greater value to the renunciation. But I am 
not renouncing the award in order that the world may acclaim the 
act. By no means, I am freeing myself from a terrible oppression. 
I have made my decision and am feeling free as a bird.” 

The workers felt that they were throwing away the hard-earned 
victory'. In a talk, Gandhi said: “You ought to understand and 
appreciate the rejection of the award. It w^as well nigh impossible 
for you to have, to use the legal language, that decree executed* 
I could have got it donCj but at the cost of enormous labour and 
time and legal talent that I still possess. Meanwhile, your hands 
would have been rusting, your hands would have been crippled* 
You would have learnt nothing from the skill with which I should 
have been tackling the fresh hurdles that were being daily placed 
in my way. I have saved you from the burden of my sin. You are, 
at worst, 'aji you were*. If you want foolishly to march to jail, you 
are now Free* Only you must not look to me* 1 can carry you for^ 
ward along my own lines. It may be that 1 am unfit to lead you. 
You can then discard me, and you have every right to do so. You 
may not tolerate a general who changes his tactics wery now and 
then* But if you will have me* you must have me on my terms*” 

Gandhi's aged sister, ignorant and unlettered, w^as terribly dis- 
lurbed over the decision which she took as a defeat* So, Kasturbai 
pleaded with him to console his aged sister* 

“But,” said Gandlii with a smile^ “why would not you plead 
my case?" 

“But how can 1? I do not myself understand*” 
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*'Bui you must undci^Ujid. You remember the time in South 
Africa when you were dying and the doctor ^aid you wouJd not 
live, unless you took chicken broth 

'"Oh yeSj 1 remember.” 

**Weli, if you do^ don^t you abo remember tliat though I allowed 
you to do as you Ukcd| you said you would pncrcr to die but you 
could not take chicken broth?” 

“Yes.” 

*'That was because you w^cre firm in your faith in God. You 
knew that God would keep you if He so wdled, but that you would 
not care to live by breaking your vow^ not to touch meat. 

*‘Even so, I should have fasted until the Thakorc Saheb and 
Durbar Virawala had come to me relenting and saying, ^Please 
break your fast. We arc going to fulfil our promise," Instead, 1 
wavered. 1 thought I must seek the aid of the British Government, 
lest I should die, h w^as a sin. And, if I get the award by commit'* 
ting die sin, I must give up the fruit of sin.” 

*^But the Thakore Saheb and Virawala arc placing obstruedons 
in the way. If they were not doing so, the award would work all 
right and there would be an end to all the trouble. They arc 30 
obstreperous.” 

“They are so, because of my inilial blunder. I Irritated them 
and 1 have no right to expect better treatment from them. It is 
not they who are putting the obstacles. It h God acting through 
them, who b putting the obstacles. It b God who has thus opened 
my eyes and shown me the way. The sooner I wash my hands of 
the sin, the better. Donh you think 30?*^ 

“Yes/" Kasturbai said hcdtutingly. “But wbat of the repressive 
ordinances, the fines, etc,? We have given up everything and they 
are sdU going on a$ usual.” 

“What docs that matter? We have to do our duty, tnisling them 
to do theirs. Why do you not see that because I failed in my duty 
and was impatient to reap the result of my fast or to break it soon 
that God has pumshed me thus? But 1 am not defeated. Tell sblcr 
there is no defeat in the confession of one's error. The confession 
itself is a victory,” 

There was another interesting discussion between Gandhi aud a 
child. “ 7 Tic award,” Gandhi explained "was a cobra. And when 
we have a cobra in tiic house how do we feel?” 
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“We arc afraid/' said the child. 

“WcUj then so long as the award was there* both Durbar Shri 
Virawala and 1 were afraid of it, and were trying to dodge it. But 
it would not be dodged* I have gently put it out of the house and 
we are Ixitli now free from fear.” 

“I sec that it was necessary to di 5 c*ard the award* but what have 
we gained?" 

“Is it a small gain to have been, rid of a venomous cobra and 
thus rid of fear? It was a cobra in the house. We can now live in 
the hou^e like a happy family. Durbar Slid Virawala and I not 
only sought to dodge the cobra, hut we used to shun each otlier. 
We at least meet each other now as friends." 

“But what is it worth? What is there in Durbar Shri Virawala 
to draw out?" 

"'What is there in you?” he asked. The child was struck dumb. 
“If there are any virtues in you, even 50 there are in Durbar Shri 
Virawala. If 1 hug you m my own child;, why should I not hug 
Durbar Shri Virawala as a member of iltc family? I know you; 
I do not know Durbar Shri Virawala. But we have to be friends 
with him and make the best of the \nTtucs tliat he surely has. .*\s 
you have atman in you* even so has he. Indeed, there is no human 
being but has something valuabte in him* some quality of atmn^ 
if we can but obser\ingly dbtil it out/* 

“But what arc we to do after the cobra is gone? With the cobra 
seems to have gone even tlie house—^al] that we had won.” 

“No* nothing else is gone. The notJEcation is still tl^erc. And we 
are the wiser for the experience of the past tliree months. I had 
taken a wrong route* I have retraced my step. We thought that 
we could achieve much by hard swearing. VVe kiio^v that it had 
a contrary result. We have examined the quality of our ahimsa. 
It was poor. We had made enemies of our opponents. We have 
to win them by love, and tlie way Is now clear for us. Our fight 
for freedom is not over. It cannot be over. But we are now free to 
carry it on in a better atmosphere and with cleaner weapons." 

Two days after his decision to renounce the award* Gan din at¬ 
tended the durbar by special invitation. There the Tlmkorc Saheb 
announced the cancellarion of all previous nodficatiom, promised 
restoration of the confiscated property and fines* and declared that 
henceforth all the citbeens of the state would enjoy their civil rights 
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and Uberdes within the bounds of the ordinary law. He announced 
a committee to report on constitutional rerorms. 

Some workers weare angry with Gandhi for having attended the 
durbar. “Have I ever in my life been guilty of flattery?*' Gandhi 
asked. “Have I ever resorted to flattery even in public interest? I 
declared yeare ago, that I would not sell truth and non-violence 
even for the freedom of my country, and 1 have repeated it many 
times since. Would he who said it resort to flattery? When Durbar 
Shri Virawala invited me to go to the palace, he even said that I 
had justified my claim to be as the father of the Thakore Saheb, 
that the latter would gladly come and see me, but that he w'Ould 
be happy if 1 went there. He added 1 need not attend the durbar 
which was to be held. But that he would ask the people to wait 
a while to sec me, when I went there. 1 saw what he meant, but 
was determined to attend even the durbar if he had so desired. 
I would have attended it, even if he had told me Uiat Jt was in 
celebration of the Thatore Saheb’s victory and my defeat. 1 had 
offended him by having secured the award over his head, and I 
owed it to him to wipe out the offence by attending the function. 
It was a debt I owed, and 1 was in honour bound to repay it 
with interest. He might have asked for even an act of humiliation 
from me, and I might have done anything short of sacrificing my 
sense of self-respect or honour. But, he asked me to do nothing of 
the kind. The invilalion was natural and polite. The durbar was 
held to announce the repeal of repressive legislations, etc., and the 
formation of the reforms committee. He who atO'ncs for sins never 
calculates; he pours out the whole essence of his contrite heart. 
I may tell you that my atonement is not yet over. I know that 1 
am speaking in a language that is beyond you, but if you have 
had even a slight glimpise of iruc ahimsa, you should feel that all 
that I am doing now is the most natural thing for me. 

"A non-violent fight is sharp a.s the edge of a sword, sharpened 
on the tvhetsione of heart. A straight fight In an equal battle takes 
some bravery; but braver is he who, knowing that he would Lave 
to sacrifice ninety-five as against the five of the enemy, faces death. 
That is why, we still extol the prowess of Pratap and Shivaji. But 
a satyagrahi risks all and oflers of himself a willing and pure sac¬ 
rifice. Without the will, the purity and sacrifice is nothing worth. 

1 assure you tliat what 1 have done is what every true satyagrahi 
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ought to do. 'ViTioscwvcr shall compel thee to go a milej go with 
him twain/ ” 

Gandhi gave a scries of talks to the workers. He explained: 

**1 have not yet known a general who has not altered dme and 
again the plans of his campaign and made eleventh hour aUera- 
tions in his orders. The ordinary soldier know's nothing of these 
plans. In fact, they arc a closely guarded secret unknown to all but 
the general himself That is why Tennyson wrote those immortal 
Uiics: "Theirs not to reason why, theirs not to make fcplyj theirs 
but to do and die/ These w'ords apply, if you please, to a satya* 
grahi army more appropriately than to the ordinary army. For, a 
military general may change his plans in view of the changing situ¬ 
ation every day. The military strategy depends on the changing 
tactics of tlic enemy. The aatyagrahi general has to obey his inner 
voice, for, over and above the situation outside, he examined him¬ 
self constantly and listens to the dictates of the inner self Both in 
satyagraha and military warfare, the position of the soldier is very 
nearly the same. He knows no rest, no certainty of movements; 
the only certainty for him U to face heavy odds and even deaths 
His promise to be under discipline and to obey the gencrars com¬ 
mand applies even during the period of suspension of hostilities. 
But I have never asked for this kind of discipline. I have always 
tried to carry conviction to my co-workers, to carry their hearts 
and reasons with me. I sliall go on doing so always, but where 
you cannot follow, you will have to have faith. In our warfare, 
there Li enough scope for reasoning, but there is a limit to it. You 
will go on arguing until you arc convinced, but when no convic¬ 
tion comes you must fall back on faith./" 

With these words, he explained why there was no alternative 
for him but to reject the award. It w'as essentially a moral issue, 
but he had no difficulty in showing that it could not bui have the 
best results. ""Iberc is now tiic way of negotiation open to you, 
but if you cannot think of it, it is open to you to fight. In fact, if 
I had not cast away the award, the fight would have been long 
delayedp f have saved you a few monthsp But you can overthrow 
my leadership and be free. From the point of view of satyagraha, 
there is nothing but good coming out of the dedsjon. A general 
is none the worse for the realization of his weakness and for aton¬ 
ing of his sin. In fact, sin, ignorance, weakness arc synonymous. 
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and in asking for the Viceroy’s intervention and clinging to the 
award, 1 was guilty of all the three. When the general purifies him¬ 
self, as I have done, far from weakening his army, he adds to its 
strength enormously,” 

In reply to the question, "WTiat next?”, Gandhi explained his 
programme to the Rajkot workers; 

“This depends on individual workers cultivating non-violence 
in thought, word and deed, by means of a concentrated effort in 
the fulfilment of the fourfold constructive programme. Maximum of 
work and minimum of speech must be the motto. In the centre of 
the programme is the spinning wheel—no haphazard programme 
of spinning but scientific understanding of every detail, including 
the mechanics and the mathematics of it, study of cotton and its 
varieties, and so on. There is tlie programme of literacy. You must 
concentrate exclusively on it, and not talk of any other thing. The 
work should be systematic and according to time-table, Eki not 
talk of politics—not even of non-violence—but talk to them of the 
advantages of literacy. There is prohibition of drink and intoxicat¬ 
ing drugs and of gambling. There is medical relief by means of 
the propagation of the simple rules of hygiene and sanitation and 
elementary preventive measures, and of the cheap home remedies 
and training intelligent village folk in these. 

"There should not be one house in Rajkot with which you have 
not established contact from the point of view of pure service. You 
have to cuidvatc the Muslims, serve them unselfishly. There arc 
Harijaiu. Establish living contact with diem, 

“All this constructive work should be for its own sake. And be 
sure that this will develop the quality required for non-violent res¬ 
ponsible government. And that is how I began my work in South 
Africa. 1 began with serving the people and I did not know that 1 
was training them for civil disobedience. I did not know myself 
that I was so training myself. But you all know what happened in 
the end. 

"This constructive programme may go on endlessly. But why 
should you be dred of it? Do you know the Hundred Years* War 
in England? If they fought for a hundred yea«, we should be 
prepared to fight for a thousand years, inasmuch as we are a con- 
dnent. That we will have given our contribution to the fight for 
freedom will be our reward. 
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“That is the mass tonstnicdvc programme I \want you to do, 
and that is the basis of training for the non-violence of the brave. 
It is whole and indivisible, and those who do not believe in it 
must leave me and work according to their own lights.” . 

This programme w'^as evolved by Gandhi according to his own 
reading of the situation in the states. If the siniation was diffcrcrtt, if 
the people were to a man ready to offer the utmost they could? 
“Then 1 would say to them be reduced to ashes. But that vdll be 
on one condition, namely, that you have reached the state of non¬ 
violence of my description. If I have that assurance, I would say 
that though it is unequal battle, you may fight single-handed in 
spite of opposition from the paramount power and the states. 1 
would be the last person to cool the zeal and ardour of the people." 

But would it not suffice, if the workers were pledged to carry 
out the programme and carried it out faithfully? “Hardly," said 
Gandhi. “For, you have to give a visible demonstration of the fact 
diat the whole of the state obeys your discipline, You want res¬ 
ponsible government for all, not merely for the workers.” 

While in Rajkot, Gandhi never discussed all-India politics. But 
the release of the correspondence between him and Subhas Bose in 
mid'May enabled Mr. Steel of JV™ Tork Timis to draw him out* 
The letters described how the Congress was divided on the fun- 
daiucntal issues of policy and how personalities w'ldeucd the gulf 
between the Gandhi group and the Forward Bloc under the leader¬ 
ship of Bofie* Gandhi invited Bose to agree to differ, and meet on 
social, moral and municipal platforms, a$ the same political plat- 
form could not accommodate them; that had been demonstrated 
by what had happened before and after Tripuri* Bose wanted a 
rewrsal of policy under Gandhi's leadership ; he wanted to force 
the issue in tfie form of an ultimatum to the British Government, 

‘'What is your idea of independence?" w^as the first question Mr. 
Steel put to Gandhi. **By independence I mean the complete witli* 
drawal of British power from India," replied Gandhi, “It does not 
exclude partnership between the two nations enjoying equal inde¬ 
pendent status and terminable by either at wUl.” need not be 
different Crom dominion status^" he continued in reply to another 
query. "'But perhaps dominion status Vi'ill not be a happy term 
to use for a continent like India wliich cthnologically and poli¬ 
tically different from other dominions like South Africa, Canada, 
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Australia, etc^ But perhaps this term is as clastic a$ the English 
comdtuiion^ If doTuinion status could be so dduied as to cover a 
case like India and if India could come to on honourable agree* 
ment with England^ I would not quarrel about words. If British 
statesmen feel it convenient to use the word dominion statm about 
India rather than any other, in order to describe that honourable 
agreement, 1 will not quarrel/" 

^‘But,"' rejoined Mr. Sted, '"there are elements in the Congress 
like Subhas Bose and his group who want absolute independence 
outside die British Empire/' 

'‘It IS only a question of terminology/' replied Gandhi. **I will 
not admit any difference between Subhas Babu and myself on this 
point, though we may use different language. Supposing such free 
and equal partnership, as I have postulated, were feasible, Subhas 
Babu won^t say ‘no" to it. But today, if such a proposidon were 
pul to him, he will probably say, as he may, it is ruled out for 
him. For, he would say, the Bridsh are not likely to yield so easily 
as some might think. If he talks to me like that, I won't combat 
him, but would say that I prefer to use the language that I use as 
being more suited to my temperament and my faith in the essen¬ 
tial idendty of human nature.^ 

The journalist next wanted to know, if there were negotiadons 
going on between him and the Government, in connection with 
the federadoti. “None whatsoever/* said Gandhi. “All suggesdons 
to this effect that one sees in the press are more Sgments ofimagi- 
nadon. The pnsent Viceroy is not made that way. He docs not 
believe in doing things sccredy. He puts all hb cards on the table 
and likes taking the public irsto his confidence. At any rate, that is 
my impression. I think he docs believe that no cause is damaged 
by open negodadou* 

"But I feel certain that the federation will not come, whilst it is 
not acceptable to the Congress or the Muslims or the princes, I am 
inclined to think that Bridsh statesmen will not impose federation 
upon an unwilling and dissadsfied India, but will try to placate all 
parties. That, at any rate, is my hope. 

“It would be a first-class tragedy, if it b imposed upon India. 
The federal structure cannot be brought into being in the midst of 
suLlenness and opposidon/' 

This provoked the question, “What h the ahernaUve?"" 
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‘‘The alternative mRy be to offer something that would be ac¬ 
ceptable to all or either of the three parties.” 

Mr. Stedi ‘‘But you do not believe with Subhas Bose that the 
be 5 t alternative would be to issue an ultimatum?^^ 

Gandhi: ‘'That k the fundameutaJ difference between Subhas 
Babu and myself. Not that the ultimatum is in itself wrongs but 
it has to be backed by an effective sanction and there are today 
no non-violent sanctions. If all die parties come to an honourable 
understanding, au effective sanction could be easily forged/' 

Referring to the Communal situation, Mr. Steel asked whether 
the Hindii-Muslim situation was getting worse, 

"Apparently yeSj perhaps,^' said Gandhi. "But 1 have every hope 
that ultimately we arc bound to come together. The interests tliai 
are common to us and that bind us together are so tremendous 
that the leaders of both the sections must come to terms. Force of 
circumstances will compel them to do so. That wt appear to be 
farthest apart from one anodier today is a natural outcome of 
the awakening that has taken place. It has emphasked the points 
of differences and accentuated the prejudices, mutual suspicions 
and jealousies. Fresh demands that are coming into being every day 
with the nevi^ teadership have made confusion wonse confounded. 
But 1 hope that out of chaos^ order is going to emerge.” 

Mr. Steel: "Are not the differences between the Muslim League 
and the Congress unbridgeable?” 

Gandhi: "The,differences are unsubstantial/' 

Returning to the question of the ultimatum^ Mr. Steel again 
pul the question: "You think the time is not ripe for an ultimatum; 
what then should the next move be?” 

"To put our own house in order," said Gandhi. "Immediately 
we have done that and brought the various elements together* wx 
should be ready/' 

On the eve of his departures May 31 ^ Gandhi addressed the 
executive committee of the Kathiawad Political Conference: 

"It h growing upon me every day that we shall have to lower 
our key* our demand for full responsible government will have to 
remain in abeyance for some time. Not that we are not entitled 
to it, blit it is clear to me that we have not the will for it, we arc 
not ready to pay the price. Tlierc is an awakening, but it is not the 
awakening for active non-\iolencc of the brave. Not that I have 
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suddenly realized this. The rcali:^ation was therc^ the will to face 
the conclusion was not thcre^^ and I am reaping the fruit of that 
weakness. 1 have been weak-willed ever since BardoU onwards, but 
my co-workers deluded themselves into the belief that we had 
attained the requisite non-violence and I shared their delusion^ 

do not repent of this. It is likely that if we had acted other¬ 
wise, there would not have been the awakening we sec today* But 
that seems to lead one to a rather dreadful conclusion, namely, diat 
compromise with non-violence was necessary for this widespread 
awakening. But that is not the conclusion. The conclusion is that 
God chooses as his imtruments the humblest and weakest of His 
creatures to fulfil Himself. 

“Today with this realization, I w^ould not lead another Dandi 
march* The breach of the salt ]aw$ was a perfect proposition, but 
violence of the mind had crept in almost from the beginning. All 
that we had learnt then was that it was expedient to refrain from 
the use of ph>^ical violence. This was the non-tiolence of the cal¬ 
culating bania, not of the brave Kshatriya. This non-violence of the 
calculating hartis has not, could not have, carded us far. !t could 
not possibly avail to win and retain swaraj, to win over our oppo¬ 
nent who believed in the use of arms. 

“Today I sen$e violence everywhere, smell it inside and outside 
the Congress ranks. In 1921, even the goonda element outside the 
Congress was more or less under our control. Perfect non-violence 
is difficult. It admits no weakness. It made me Lake the false step 
of approaching the Viceroy, in order to end my fast* And it was 
unpardonable on the part of a general who claims to derive his 
whole strength from God. But God gave me courage to retrieve 
die blunder, and we are all the stronger and purer for it* 

"I am not bred of repeating again and again that we sliould be 
non-violent b thought and word and deed. We had been saying 
so, but there was no emphasis on the first of these. A dissolute 
character is more dissolute iu thought than in deed, and the same 
is true of riolcnce. Our violence in word and deed is but a feeble 
echo of the surging violence of thought in us. 

'"Are you prepared to go with me so far? Doe$ all that I say to 
you cany conviction? And if so, violence should be eschewed from 
the innermost of our thoughts. But if you cannot go with me, do go 
your own way* If you c^n reach your goal in any other way, do 
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SO by all means. You will deserve iny congratulationSi For* I can¬ 
not in any case stand cowardice. Lei no one say when 1 am gone 
that 1 taught tlxt people to he cowards. If you think my altimsa 
amounts to that or leads you to that, you should reject It without 
any hesitation- I would far rather that you died bravely dealing a 
blow and receiving a blow than died in abject terror. If ahimsa of 
my dream is impossiblCj you can reject die creed rather than carry 
on die pretence of non-violence. 

“Fleeing from battle is cowardice and unwrirthy of a warrior^ An 
armed fighter is known to have sought fresh arms as soon as he 
loses those in his possession and they lose their efficacy\ He leaves 
the batde to get them, A non-^^olcnt warrior know's no leaving the 
battle. He rushes into die mouth of never even once har¬ 

bouring an evil thought. If this ahimsa seems to you to be im¬ 
possible, let us be honest vdth ourselves and say so, and give it up. 

“For mc^ there is no laying down arms. I can*t do so. I am try¬ 
ing to be the warrior of my description and^ if Gcxl wills, I may be 
that during this life. Such a warrior can fight single-handed 

^'And let me give a bit of my own experience m South Africa,’* 
he continued. “When thousands joined the movement, I had not 
spoken to theitij not even seen them. Papers they could not read. 
But my heart was working m unison with them. Living faith t$ all 
that is necessary. It is evident that I have not the capacity today 
to inspire faith in the millions. This needs superior living faith in 
non-violence and in God. This faith is self-acting and Ulummes 
man’s life mote and more every day. In the pursuit of an earnest 
research, 1 may seem to act strangely. 1 should not grumble, if 
everyone left me in the honesty of his conviction. Let no one stick 
to me in the blind faith that something will happen. Such will 
hinder rather than help the cause.** 
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During his short stay in Bombay^ Gandhi had to face opposition 
of the anti-prohibitionUts. In his appeal to the Parsis, he wrote on 
May 30, 1939; 

“Farsi friends continue to favour me tvith their letters, some of 
which do not err on the side of politeness. Some are aflectionate 
and so simple, that they believe me to be capable of performing 
wonders. And among these writers, there is one who writes with 
a lacerated heart and sends me cuttings which contain palpable 
falsehoods. He asks me to appeal to the Parsis with a view, at least, 
of purging the opposition of indecency. The language used in the 
cuttings is not translatable. Famillo of those who have meurred 
their ill will have not been left alone. Vulgarity is too mild a term 
for characterizing some of the writings. One writer uses language 
of violence, which certainly brings him within penal laws. But the 
writers have no fear of the law. The writings before me are a fair 
sample of civil liberty. I call these writings terrorism of minorities. 
One wnter has given the prohibition campaign a communal turn 
and has not hesitated to say that Congress Hindus have plotted to 
ruin the Parsis 1 ! I 

"Surely abuse is no argument. Let the Parsis who are interested 
in opposing prohibition, carry on whatever agitation they like. But 
let it be decent, non-violent and within bounds. 

“Must one hundred thousand Parsis hold up an ctycrduc reform 
which promises to bring a ray of hope in the dungeons of labour¬ 
ing population which far outnumbers the whole of the Farsi popu¬ 
lation? Every legitimate ground of complaint has been removed 
by Dr. Gilder. No Farsi, whose health requires the use of spiritu¬ 
ous liquors, will be deprived of them. If Farsi religious rites really 
demand the use of the fiery liquid, they shall be supplied. Then 
there is the economic question. Many poor liquor dealers will be 
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hard hit by the deprivation of their means of livelihood. I under¬ 
stand that the ministers are taxing themselves to devise legitimate 
methods of dealing with them. But it will surely be very difficult, 
if not impossible* for them to do anything* if the wild ferment is 
kept up and tcrrorisin* short of physical violence, b applied. Not 
that the minislers should not do justice because of terrorism* but it 
incapacitates them from taking effective action^ For imtance* it is 
necessary for the heads of the Farsi panchayat to confer with the 
ministers and* in consultation with them* think out a plan whereby 
prohibition in Bombay can be inaugurated with the least po^^ible 
hardships This can be done only if all parties rccogtilze that prohi¬ 
bition has come to stay* 

correspondents have asked me to use my influence with 
the ministers for withdrawing Lheir measure. Tliey should know 
that I have my own limitations. If I have any influence, it is due 
to my never crossing the boundary line. Having withdrawn from 
the Congressj it would ill become me to interfere witli their work* 
Tlie verj^ purpose of my withdrawal would be defeated* What is 
more* I am most interested tn prohibition. No one in India per¬ 
haps knows its beneficial effeet as well as 1 do and* tlierefore^ no 
one feels its necessity as keenly as 1 do. 1 have seen watb my eyes 
people, otherwise sane, lying in gutters* Having identified myself 
with labour^ I know w^hat niinp drink has brought to the homes of 
labourers given to drink. 1 know that diey will not touch liquor* 
if it was not within reach. W^e have contcinporaneouB evidence 
that drinkers tlicmselv^ arc in many cases asking for prohibition* 
Have I not my eldest son, who was Intelligent* brave* patriotic, 
and capable of sacrifice, and who has been ruined by the drink 
habit and who is today lost to his parents and lost to society and 
exists on the mispiaced charity of generous donors? This i$ not an 
exception. It is a typical case* as 1 can say from a knowledge of 
the sons of persons in die so-called iiighcr walks of life. As 1 write 
these lines, illustrations of unimpeachable authenticity crowd on 
my memory. 1 can, therefore, ask Farsi correspondents and others 
like them in return to help the mmisters in their nobie^ philan¬ 
thropic mission; for* I fed cominced that whatever may be said 
for or against the Congress ministers about their popular measuri:^* 
their prohibition programme, if they are able to put it through to 
the end* will go down to posterity as unquestionably the noblest 
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mtasure of »ll. h is no vote-catching device. Prohibition is an in¬ 
tegral pan of the programme of national sclf-pujrificauon. T^v^ce 
has It been demonstrated what was possible in the shape of closing 
of liquor shops even through voluntary effort* Let the great Parst 
community, men and women^ discarding the unbecoming vituper¬ 
ation, rise to the occasion and help the great reform movement 
which, if it Euccccds, will not only enrich India morally and mate* 
rially, but will sers'e as an impetu$ to similar effort in the western 
world. Many eyes outside India are now^ watching this experiment 
anxiously and praycrfijlly/' 

When Gandhi arrived in Bombay from Rajkot, a deputation con¬ 
sisting of the representatives of toddy, country liquor and foreign 
liquor dealers waited on him on June 3. Their Tcpresentadon ad¬ 
dressed itself mainly to the hardship and the sufferings that would 
be the result of several thousand Parsi families being thrown out 
of employment; their being reduced to poverty and even bank¬ 
ruptcy; illicit and clandestine breaches of the law^; impossi¬ 
bility of disposing of fifty to sixty laklis of rupees worth of material 
by August 1 ; the loss on having to dispose of costly fumilure. 

Gandhi congratulated them on the restrained language of their 
representation. They had every right to go to him, as he was much 
attached to the Parsis. ^"What 1 gather from your representadon is 
that far from being opposed in principle to prohibition, you have 
pointed out the difficuldcs^ hnd hardships involved. But I am afraid 
you have come to the wrong man. I never interfere %vixh the work 
of the ministries. I confess 1 have not studied the economic aspect 
of the question. Widi mCj it 1 $ a creed and I would, if I could, ful¬ 
fil it at any cost* If 1 had the administration in my o^vn hands, I 
should study all the figures you have given. 1 am sure the ministcTs 
have studied them, and you should approach them. They would 
gladly discuss die ivholc question with you and try to show the 
way out of die dtfHcuhies you have pointed out,” 

They also raised the question of short notice. The election mani¬ 
festo of the Congress, they said, did not contain tliis programme, 
and the decision to introduce it in August had come upon them 
as a bfjlt from the blue, Gandhi replied J *Thc Congress election 
manifesto 1$ prineipally a political document and naturally it does 
not contain the prohibition prognimme. But prohibition ha$ been 
in the forefront of the Congress programme since 1930. With me 
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it has been a passion ever since my dose contact with the Indian 
immigranEs in South Africa and also with the South Africans. For 
1 have seen with my owe eyes the terrible scourge drink can be* 
It has ruined people morally, physically, economically, and it has 
destroyed the sanctity and happiness of the home. My heart bleeds 
as 1 think of the disaster that comes in its wake and I have pined 
for the immediate introduction of prohibition^ When the Congress 
decided to accept offices^ I thought it had the golden opportunity 
to introduce it at once^ but it was the ministers who pleaded for 
fixing the time-limit at three years. To my mind, therefore, there 
is no question of short notice. It is coming sc^'cral years too late. 
Hundreds and thousands of women have in the past picketed the 
liquor shops, suffered insults and assaults p Tliere wa$ no compulsion* 
It was all peaceful persuasion, and it had succeeded so remarkably 
that in some provinces, the excise revenue was almost reduced to 
zero. As for its effects in India, I would like you to study the con¬ 
dition of workmen in factories, and I would like to tell you abo the 
boon prohibition has been to them in Ahmedabad/^ 

One of the gentlemen in the deputation said that twelve to fif¬ 
teen thousand tappers would be adversely affected and that fresh 
toddy Jiad great medicinal vuIuCh “It is nira you arc referring to/^ 
said Gandhi. "For, I agree it is a refreshing drink, and we make 
gtif out of it, I w^ould invite you to sample some of it." With tltis 
he offered them a plate of palm^juice and date-palm-juice gur^ “If 
the tappers took to tapping the juice for ^ur-maklng, there was no 
question of their unemployment. In Bengal, tons of gur was pre* 
pared from nira, and in South India arrack was prepared from girr 
made out of fresh juice/' But they maintained that it was impos¬ 
sible to draw fresh nira from a tree more than ten tim<^ during a 
Season and that gur was not a feasible proposition. Gandhi said 
that the evidence in his possession was to the contrary'. He would, 
however, inquire. 

The other deputation w’as headed by Sir Cowasji Jehaugir and 
its other memben were Sir Jp G. Coyajec, Sir H, P, Modi, Messrs. 
Khareghat, A. D. Shroff and Saklaiwala, The gravamen of their 
charge was that the policy of prohibition was tantamount to coer¬ 
cion, as the community had for centuries indulged in drink without 
being any ilic worse for it. There was the argument of dislocation 
of trade and financial and economic structure of the province, of 
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the hardships ii would cause to the traders and tappets^ and the 
interference with the reUgious rites of the people. They said they 
aJ$o resented the distinction betvfeen Asiatics and non-Asiadcs, and 
even suggested that not only the Parsis but MusUms and Hindus 
were also opposed to the policy. 

“Drunkenness is bad. not drink," said Sir Cowasji. "And for the 
Sake of a few who dnnk, why penalize the whole community? 1 
take two or three glasses of sherry every day and I know hundreds 
of others who talk of prohibition but who do drink and will do so 
in spite of prohibition." Mr. Khnreghat, a veteran temperance re¬ 
former, entered a curious plea: "I don’t drink, nor am I a dealer in 
drinks. But this prohibition policy will min thousands, and I want 
you to realize your rarer and do as you did in Rajkot. 1 would 
then honour you with all my heart." And he added, "According to 
Our religion, it is the duty of the host to oHcr the guest good bread 
and good wine.” 

Then followed Mr. Saklatwala. "I do not drink," he said, “and 
thank God I have enough property to enable me to pay property 
lax. But why should others regulate my life? I tell you, although 
I do not drink, if someone came and told me I might not drink, 
he would make my blood boil.” "Bui," rejoined Gandhi smiling, 
even so you do not steal, and yet there is law against thieving. 
Would you, therefore, steal to defy the law?" 

Sie H. P. Modi summed up the casci "\\’c do nol belic%'c in pro¬ 
hibition. Why do you tempt us to break the law? We want to be 
exempted. Drink has become part of our social habit, our daily 
life, and we want to drink." 

Gandhi replied: "As I told the deputation that preceded you, 
you have come to die wrong man. There is a wide gulf between 
you and me. It was Dadabhai who taught me prolilbition, and the 
^dnetion between prohibition and temperance. ladis'idual liberty 
is allowed to man only to a certain extent. He cannot forget that 
he is a soda] being, and that his Individual liberty has to be cur¬ 
tailed at every step. I would appeal to you to consider one thing. 
What is your population? One lakh at the most in a population of 
ihirty-hvc crores. Vou have become famous in the world not as 
residents of Persia, but as Indians. 1 want you to consider not in 
terms of one lakh but in terms of India, not the narrow intcret of 
your community, but of the larger interest of whole country. How 
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can you interrupt and ruin a noble cjcpcriment? You say that you 
cannot get rid of this, so very much you arc wedded to it! You 
are not fair lo yout^eh^cs there. You have given up so many things. 
You gave up your own language and adopted Gujarati, you changed 
your dress, and you changed many of your manners and customs. 
’Why must you then stick to this one infirmity? You may plead 
your weakness^ but for Heaven^s sake, do not advance the plea 
of individual liberty. There you have given away the whole case. 
You have sacriliced much for India, sacrifice this bad habit too. 
I have seen men and women w'allowing in gutters in South Africa 
and families ruined." 

Sir H. P. Modi interrupted saying i "Where do you sec the ruin 
in India?" 

"I tell you I have seen it with my own eyes* There is the tragic 
case of my own son. Sixty thousand workers in Ahmedabad are 
blessing tlic prohibitionist. I claim that the moral conscience of the 
public is with me. The issue between us is the narrowest possible. 
Do you want to press the question of a few individual consciences 
to the extent of ruining a whole country?" 

"Arc there not other evils? There is gambiing^ for instance." 

"None 50 disastrous as this, and this breeds the rest. But I am 
for the abolition of gambling loo. This evil, however^ ruins the vie* 
tim, body and soul.” 

"The same thing would happcti* if you were to overeat! You 
are talking of the 60,000 mill-hands in Ahmedabad. Why not then 
listen to the appeal of 50,000 Pars is of Bonibay? Drunkenness is 
unJenow^n amongst 

"Let U5 assume that for a moment. It provra that you are tem¬ 
perate. ’^Vell, why will you not carry your tempcratencss a little 
further and co-operate in this the greatest of all the moral reforms 
in India? And remember, there h ample provision for those who 
need drink for their health or religious rites. I suggest your work¬ 
ing along these lines, but not seeking to ruin the reform." 

"But why draw the line between Europeans and IndiaTO?” 

Gandhi promptly retorted! "Call it my weakness, and agitate 
for including the Europeans too in the prohibition. The Europeans 
will, like us, profit by being included in the general law. And their 
health will not suffer, for they will have all the drink they may need 
for their health." 
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Under the “Meaning of Frohibilion”, Gandhi vsTOte: 

“His Grace the Archbishop of Bombay has been kind enough to 
send me a letter and also a copy of his address to the Rotary Club 
against prohibition. I have read both with the respect and atten¬ 
tion their author deserves, 

*‘My study of HLs Grace's letter and address at once revealed a 
serious flaw, for which I must be held primarily responsible. Tlic 
word prohibition is a misnomer for what the Bombay Government 
and the other provincial governments, where the Congress controls 
the ministries, arc now doing regarding tlie liquor trade. What the 
governments arc in reality doing is not prohibiting drink, but they 
arc closing the liquor shops which are absolutely under government 
control. The shop-owners have no statutory protection save what 
they get from year to year. Evtiy owner of a liquor shop knows 
that his licence may not be renewed next year. He may be even 
outbidden, if he possesses a country liquor or a toddy licence, as 
dicsc arc auctioned every year. Ihcrcfore, licensees have no vested 
interest in their licences beyond the year for wltich they arc held 
and then too subject to the obscrc-anee of the stringent conditions 
laid down for diem. Therefore, 1 claim that tlic law for the aboli¬ 
tion of liquor licences 'is an ordinance of reason for the common 
good made and promulgated for the community by the competent 
authority. All that the state is doing is to remove from the drinker 
the temptation or the facility which the state considers is harmful 
to him except for medicinal purposes, 

“The Archbishop says, ‘To win the allegiance of body, of mind 
and of heart, needed by any law, . . that law' must be just,’ that is 
to say, ‘the conscience of millions must say this is just.’ 1 have no 
difliculty in endorsing the proposition. Viewed in the manner indi¬ 
cated by me, the state docs not need to carry with it the conscience 
of millions. But I hold that India is the one place in the world 
where the conscience of millions would justify the law of aboli¬ 
tion of the state trade in intoxicating liquors and drugs. There is 
no need to take any referendum. It consists in the overwhelming 
number of Icgislatois approving of the law. Let me remind His 
Grace of the past history of this great reform movement. It began 
with G. O. M. Dadabhai Naoioji. In igao, it became an integral 
part of the Congress construclivc programme. In the absence of 
political power, the Congress arranged an elaborate programme of 
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picketing Hqaor and opium fihops. In this programme, thousands 
of men and women took part all over India. All the eommunitiesj 
induding Parsis* took part in the picketing programme. Attempts 
were made, even in the day^ of non-co-operation, to induce the 
authorities to undertake the abolition tegislation. Without excep¬ 
tion* they pleaded financial inability* never the impropriety of so- 
called inlcrfcrcnce with the right of the people to be supplied with 
liquor by the stale. One minister told me that if I would help him 
to raise the revenue needed to make up for the loss caused by the 
drop in the drink revenue, he vrould introduce prohibition at once. 
It is an open secret that the reform has been delayed* simply for 
the sake of revenue. In other words, people have been tempted 
to drink for the sake of raising the re\^enue. The black history of 
the opium trade bears out the truth of this statement. 

^*Those wbo speak in the name of individual freedom, do not 
know their Indian There is as much right of a person to demand 
drinking facilities from the state* as there is to demand facilities 
for the supply of public women for the satisfaction of his animal 
passion. I hope that tliosc who pride themselves of their modera¬ 
tion in drinking will not feel hurt by the illustration 1 have taken. 
In this countrtf'^, wc arc not used to legislation for tlic regulation 
of vice. But in countries like Germany* the houses of women who 
scH their virtue are licensed. 1 do not know what will be more re¬ 
lented in those counirics, the stopping of the licences for die houses 
of ill fame or the houses of drink. When womati realises her dig* 
nity, she will refuse to sell her virtue and those members of the sex* 
who arc jealous of its honour, will move heaven and earth to have 
legalized prostitution abolished. Will it be then contended that such 
abolition will go hard vvhh prostitutes and their dependants whose 
only means of livelihood depended upon this calling? 

*"1 plead that social w'orkers cannot work effectively* so long as 
licensed liquor dens continue to lure the drinkers to enter them. 
It is curious that in all India any opposition to prohibition comes 
from the Paj^b* They pride themselves on their temperaitce and re¬ 
sent what rhey call an encroachment upon tltcir personal liberty. 
They also make it a grievance that the Europeajis have been given 
facilities, thus constituting a bar sinister against the Asiatics. I have 
already pleaded with the Parsis that they should rise superior to 
their habiE and allow the great reform to proceed witii their active 
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co-operation. As to the alleged bar sinister^ let itic point out that 
a bar sinister is imposed from without- In the case in pointy we 
the Asiatics voluntarily recognize the limitations of the Europeans, 
But, even they have to secure exemption and submit to the regula¬ 
tions. ITie proper course for the Parsi friends would be to agitate^ 
if they wish, for the removal of the discrimination, not use it for 
securing similar exemption for themselves. 

Grace has further argued that if the price to be paid for 
removing the temptation of drink from the drunkard is out of 
ail proportion to the good allemptcdi the reform is harmful. The 
proposition U well stated, hut it is a matter of opinion whether the 
price to be paid is out of all proportion to the good attempted- I 
have endeavoured to show that the whole of the excise policy 
has been not to supply any felt want, but to increase the revenue, 
1 would invite the Archbkliop to study the history of the excise 
administration. He will find that all the advanced legislators have 
condemned the policy in unmeasured terms. The price that is be¬ 
ing paid for the attempted reform is Lnsignificantj if the history 
is home in mind. And c\'en the insignJBcatit will not have to be 
paid, if the Archbishop and the influential Parsi friends will lead 
an agitation for the reduction m the wholly indefensible army ex-* 
penditurc and free the mpney thus saved for the purpose of bring* 
ing about aU-India abolition of the liquor traffic. It is an overdue 
reform* They should congratulate tlie Bombay ministers an their 
courage in levyixig a tax winch was the easiest to be bomc* But 
1 have no doubt that they will gladly remit the tax, if they are 
helped by tlic Central Government* Only they could not delay the 
reform, whilst they were fighting the Central Govcmnient single- 
handed* Let all the parties recognize die necessity of the reform and 
demand Justice from the Central Government and the hardship ns 
ferred to by the -Archbishop will be reduced almost to a nullity. 

“There is one curious question asked of Dr. Gilder. To do the 
Archbuhop justice, I must copy the quesdon in his own words: 
‘Does he admit that there are several kinds of intoxicarion which 
have nothing at all to do with drink? Drunkenness paralyses the 
reason and wrecks homes. But the intosicaiion of false idciils is 
now wrecking whole nations and the world itself. Moreover, does 
Dr. Gilder admit that such intoxicatiDn is highly infectious? He 
will hardly deny it, knowing as he does the recent history of the 
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nations. Then will he tell us, "Is India necessarily immune from 
die infection of false ideals which intoxicate?"^ * 

“It suggest that the exercise by the state of the undoubted dis¬ 
cretion to stop the issue of drink shop licences is a false ideal which 
intoxicates and which has infected Dr. Gilder. Of course* every¬ 
thing is possible iti this world. But I venture to suggest that this 
abolition being a half-ccntury-old national cry is not likely to be 
a falsOj intoxicadng, infectioiis ideal. An ideal that is flilse and in¬ 
toxicating and highly infectious, must in its nature be temporary. 

“The last paragraph of the address is a question addressed to 
me. The half dozen Unes are packed with suggestions which hardly 
answer know^n facts. Thus His Grace suggests, among other things: 
'Prohibition tends to be regarded by its advocates not as one pos¬ 
sible course, but as the only possible religion/ Nobody has called 
it a religion, j\ller having stated the proposition, His Grace ends 
thus: "The author of the creed of truth and non-violence will not 
re$cnt this last question: Is he still quite certain that all religions 
are true?^ In any other mouth, I would consider this quesdon to 
be unpardonable. But I do not expect a busy administrator like the 
Archbishop of Bombay to study all a man like me may say or to 
verify his quotations. His question to tally with what I have said 
should have been: ^Is he sdtt quite certain that all the known great 
religions of the earth are equally true?' My answer to this revised 
question would be: ^Emphatically yes/ Only the revised question 
is obviously irrelevant to the Archbishop's thesis. 

“His Grace has propounded a conundrum m his Icttctj which 
now hardly needs a separate answer. So far as 1 know, ministers 
have no qualms of conscience. They are robbing no one. All trade 
is precarious. Liquor trade is doubly so everywhere. The Bombay 
Government arc straining every uerve to see that poor traders do 
not suffer avoidable hardships. 

"ITicrc is one sentence in the letter which makes mt pause: 
The last few months have convinced me that the cause of charily 
in Bombay is threatened with a shaiteriug blow/ All the beliefs of 
the Archbishop have been b^iscd, as I think I have shown, on un¬ 
proved assumptions. I should want proof for this unqualified asser¬ 
tion. If the cause of charity is threatened as stated, I would request 
him to produce the pre^of before the ministers, and I doubt not 
that they will soon $et the thing right. 
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“The Archbishop’s last paragraph in his letter is worthy of his 
high office. Only his offer appears to be conditional. Let him and 
his assistants and disciples unconditionally become total abstainers 
and help the noble cause of temperance. They will lighten the task 
of the lawgiver and help to make of the abolition of the liquor 
traffic the success that it deserves to be In thb land where the pub¬ 
lic conscience, the conscience of the dumb millions, is undoubtedly 
in favour of the abolition.'* 

The controversy with the anti-prohibitioiiists over, Gandhi had 
talks with the Travancorc workers' deputation. On June 4, he oi- 
plained his new technique regarding the states: 

“My rich experiences in Rajkot show me that civil disobedience 
in Truvaucorc was suspended at the right time. The Rajkot re¬ 
cantation teaches me that it is not enough to have wiilidrawn the 
charges against Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar, Rut it is necessary 
to recognize that the Travancoreans have not only to reckon with 
the maharaja but also with the dewan. 1 also observe that several 
Travancorean critics have asserted that the suspension has led to 
greater repression. These critics do not know that the suspension 
was not advised in order to avoid repression, not even in expecta¬ 
tion of its being stopped. It was advised in order to avoid popular 
violence, no matter how caused or by whom instigated, if it was 
instigated. It was also advised in order to avoid the brutalization of 
human nature. These two objects may be said to have attained in 
a fair measure. It was also advised in order to pave the way for 
an honourable understanding with the authorities and to educate 
people in the true way of ahiima. These objects have still to be 
worked for. Here my new light, wJiich I seem to sec dimly, en¬ 
ables me to tender advice which, but for the light, I would perhaps 
not have been able to give with as much confidence as now, 

“I am convinced that direct negotiadorn should be opened with 
the authorities. Hitherto, the State Congress people have talked 
at the authorities and the latter at them. The result has been a 
widening of the gulf between them. It would not do for a satya- 
grahi to argue that the approach must be mutual. That assumes 
existence of the spirit of satyagraha in the authorities, whereas 
satyagraha is offered in respect of those who make no claim to be 
satyagrahis. Hence the first and the last work of a satyagrahi is 
always to seek an opportunity for an honourable approach. Now 
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this is Impossiblej so long as the heart is steeled agi^inst a belief 
even in the possibilityt let aJoi^c advisability, of such approach. 
And hitherto the impossibility has been unquestionably assumed. I 
have been a tacit party to it. I know better. If the leaders have 
active ahimsa in them, they must cultivate a belief in the perfect 
possibility and necessity of such approach- And if they have that 
belief, the way will surely be open to them^ In my own person, it 
i$ well known, I have always acted on that principle. 

making such approach, k would be necessary' to lower the 
key of our note. Our aim must rernain what it is, but we must be 
prepared to negotiate for less than the whole, so long as^ it is un¬ 
mistakably of the same kind and has in it the inherent possibility of 
cKpansion. I have found that nowhere, whh the only exception of 
Aundh, arc the princes ready to part with aU the power in favour 
of the people. Nor h the paramount power anxiou-s for the people 
in the stares to receive full responsible government- * . But what 
is most important of all, the states people themselves, as a mass^ 
arc nowhere prepared to pay the price. Tlicre is no mistaking the 
awakening that has taken place in the states. But it h not enough 
for the great purpose to be attained. It will be well to rccognbcc 
this fact. In aiming beyond our capacity, we are likely to lose all. 
I would give much to have in all the states a reign of law instead 
of rdgn of a person or persons, however well-meaning they may 
be, I can then sec niy way to build up responsible government on 
that solid foundation, Bui rcspomiblc government, which is only 
a gift without the will and the poAver of the people behind it, will 
be a mere paper responsibility, hardly worth the paper on which 
it may be printed- 

"The second object of suspension is closely related to tJie forc^ 
going. If it is a fact that the atmosphere for immediate responsible 
government among the states is not propitious and that the people 
arc not ready to pay the price, it follows that they should have the 
proper training for it. 1 am not likely, in die near future, to ad¬ 
vise mass satyagraha anywhere. There is neither adequate training 
nor discipline among the people. I have not the shadow' of a doubt 
that the people at large should pass one or more positive tests. 
Mere abstention from physical violence will not answer our purpose. 
In the centre of this programme of positive tests, I unhesitatingly 
put the splmimg wheel and aU it means. If there is quick response 
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this can be a short course, but it may well be a lonj^ course, if 
the people do not make an cathusiasiic response. 1 know no other 
programme than the fourfold constructive programme of tgao. If 
the people do not take it up viholc-hcartcdly, it is proof enough 
for me that they Iiave no ^imsa in them, or not the alutnsa of 
my conception, or, say, they Imve no confidence in the present 
leadership. For me, there is no other lest but what I have ever put 
before the nation since igao. The new fight tells me that 1 must 
not weaken, as I have done before, in otacling the discipline I have 
mentioned. I can quite clearly see my own way to advise civil dis¬ 
obedience whenever the conditions mentioned are amply fulfilled. 
That civil disobedience wilJ be individual, but in terms of ahimsa, 
far more effective than any mass civil disobedience of the past. I 
must own that the past movements have been more or less tainted. 
1 have no regret for them. For, I knew np better then, I had tlic 
sense and humility to retrace my steps whenever I discovered blun¬ 
ders. Hence the nation has gone forward from step to step. But the 
time has come for a radical change in the direction indicated.” 

“What about the swaraj that we have been fighting for?” asked 
some Critics. *'Hoiv docs Gandhi's faith m non-violence burning 
brighter than ever help those who want swaraj here and now? 
Docs not the emphasis on non-violence of his conception make of 
swaraj a very remote vision hardly to be fulfilled?" 

On the way to Segaon, Gandhi took up this question for discus¬ 
sion with the Travancore workers: 

"For me, it is true, as I have often declared, ahimsa comes be¬ 
fore swaraj. 1 would not care to get pow'cr through anarchy and 
red ruin, among other thinp, because 1 want freedom and power 
even for the least among the people. This can only be, when free¬ 
dom is won through non-violence. In the other ease, the weak must 
go to the wall, only the ph>3ically strong and fit will remain to 
seize and enjoy power. 

“But you too cannot help putting ahimsa before everything else 
if you rcaUy mean business. Ahimsa must be placed before every'- 
thing else, while it is professed. Then alone it becomes irresistible. 
Otherwise, it will only be an empty husk, a thing without potency 
or power. A soldier fights with an irresistible strength when he has 
blown up his bridges and burnt hU boats. Even so, it is with a 
soldier of ahimsa.” 
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“How will this lowering of the pitch work out in action? How 
will it help UI& m attaining oar goal of rcsponstble govern me nt?^^ 
asked a worker, 

“Today w*hen we taJk of the responsible government/* explained 
Gandhi, "it fHghtcm the statc$ authorities. The paramount power 
too do not like it. They think that it will result in red ruin and 
anarchy. Their argiimenl is unsound^ but let us give them credit 
for honesty. If you follow my advicep therefore, you will say, "We, 
for the time being, forget sw'araj. Wc shall fight to \nndicate the 
elementary rights of die people to remove corruption/ In short 
you will concentrate your attendon on the details of adminlstratjori. 
The authorities will not be frightened» and it will give you the sub¬ 
stance of responsible government. That has been the histor>^ of all 
my work in India. If I had only talked of swaraj^ 1 would have 
come a cropper. But by attacking details, we have advanced from 
strength to strength. 

“ What did 1 do at the dme of the Dandi march? I reduced our 
demand for complete indcpcndeocc to my eleven points. Motilalji 
was ot first angry with me. *What do you mean by lowering die 
Sag like this/ he said. But he soon saw that if those points were 
conceded, independence would stand knocking at our door. 

“Let me eixplain to you the working of my mind. As I have al¬ 
ready told you, I had thought that responsible government in the 
states was within easy reach. Wc have now found that w-c can't 
at once take the masses with m along non-violent lines. You say 
that violence is committed by a few hooligans only; but capacity 
to obtain non-violent swaraj presupposes capacity on our part to 
control the hcwriligans too, as wc temporarily did during the non- 
co-operation days. If you had complete control over the forces of 
violence and were ready to carry on the struggle with your back 
to the wall in dchancc of the paramount power, neither looking to 
me nor to the Congress outside for guidance or help, you would 
not need to lower the key temporarily even. In fact, you wll not 
be here to seek my advice at all. 

“But that is not your case. Nor, so far as 1 know, is it the case 
anywhere in India, Othenvise, the people would not have sus¬ 
pended civil disobedience even without my asking.^ 

The states problem w^as an urgent one, and Gandhi shed more 
light on it after reaching Segaon^ On June t9, he wrote: 
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''With rdijrcticc to my advice to the states people to lower their 
demands, if necessary, a correspondent asks; ‘How far are people 
to go and what reduction, if any, is suggested or contemplated, for 
instance, in the Jaipur demand, which has been practically framed 
by you?’ This question would never have arisen, if ray language 
had been properly attended to. In the first place, 1 have added the 
proti'iso *if necessary’. ThLs must be clearly proved and each com¬ 
mittee should Judge the necessity and the extent of the reduction. 
In the second place, there can be no question of reduction where 
the people art ready for the accrcisc of tlie powers demanded and 
for the sacrifice involved in the development and the consolidation 
of the strength to enforce the demand. Take the case of Rajkot it¬ 
self. Aw'ard or no award, if tlie people in general had the capacity 
for the required measure of sacrifice, and if they had been ready 
for swaraj, nothing would have kept them from iheir prize. 

“It would be wrong to say or to believe that but for my mistake 
the people of Rajkot would have got what they wanted. My mis¬ 
take has been admitted. But it must not be held responsible for 
the failure of the famous notification. The talk of demoralization 
resulting from my ‘bad handling’ of the situation is nonsensical. In 
satyagraha, there is no such thing as demoralization. Those who 
arc truthful and non-violent and brave, do not cease to be so be¬ 
cause of the stupidity of their leader. Of course, there would be 
demoralisation or rather exposure, if these three virtues were put 
on for the occasion and were to fail on the real lest being applied. 
People who are strong by nature displace the weak leaders and go 
about their business, as if they never needed one. If they needed a 
leader, they would soon elect a better one. Workers in the stales 
should try to understand the Rajkot case, if they will profit by it. 
If il is too complicated for them, they should leave it alone and 
go forward as if it had not happened. Nothing will be more mis¬ 
leading than to think before my so-called misliandling of the Rajkot 
case, the princes were so trembling in their shoes that they were 
about to abdicate thdr power in favour of the people. W'liat they 
were doing before I even went to Rajkot was to confer among them¬ 
selves as to the ways and means of meeting the menace, as they 
thought it to be, to their very existence. We knew what Limbdi 
did. The talk of combining with the Muslims, Giraslos and even 
the Depressed Classes against the Congress workers was in the air. 
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My action has resulted in the discovery of unholy combination. 
A true diai^nosis is three-fourths ihc remedy. The workers arc to¬ 
day in a position to de^^isc remedies to combat the combination. 
It simply resolves itself into the necessity of Congressmen of satya- 
grahis gaining control o\'er the forces arrayed against them. They 
arc as much out to gdn liberty for the Muslims, Girasias, Depressed 
Classes and even the princesj as for themselves. Satyagnvhb have 
to show by cold reasoning and their conduct that the princes can¬ 
not remain autocrats for all timCj. and that it \$ to thdr interest to 
become trustees of their people, instead of remaining their masters. 
In other words, what 1 have done by correcting myself in Rajkot 
is to shotv the true way to the satyagrahis* In following it, they 
may find it only so as to really hasten their progress to thdr goal. 
Therefore, there can be no lowering out of weakness* Every lower¬ 
ing must be out of a due appreciation of the local situation and the 
capacity of the workers to cope with it. Here there is no room 
for dcmoralbation and rout. In cases like Jaipur^ of course, iJtcrc 
can be no question of lowering. The demand itself is in the lowrat 
pilch. There is no room in it for lowering anything. In essence, it 
is one for cidi liberty* Civil liberty consistent with the observance 
of non-violence is the first step towards swaraj. It is the foundation 
of freedom. There is no room there for dilution or compmnuse. It 
is the water of life, I have never heard of water being diluted. 

‘‘Anodicr question has been raised by anotlier correspondent. He 
says; 'You expect ii$ to work by negotiation. But if there is no 
wish on the other side and the only w^ish is to humiliate the party 
of freedom, what is to be done?" Of course, nothing Is to be done 
except wailing and preparing for suffering and for promotion of 
constructive work. 

“Absence of wish for negotiation by the authority may mean de¬ 
spise or distrust of tlic parly of freedom. In either case^ silent work 
is the remedy* Negotiation has been mentioned as a ^ubititutc for 
the ignoring of, the despise of, the constituted authority, whether 
it ns the dew^an or any other. What I have pleaded for is desire 
and readiness for negotiation. It is not inconceivable that the stage 
of negotiation may never be reached. If it is not, it must not be 
for the fault of the satyagrahis*“ 

Gandhi further examined “Its Implicatiom“ in an editorial in 
Harijan dated June 20 ; 
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“lam sorry that my statements about the states have perplexed 
even those, who have hitherto had no dilBcuIty in understanding 
my writings or my actions. But the Rajkot statements, my actions 
in Rajkot, and the statement on Travaticorc have made ^confusion 
worse confounded’, I must, therefore, try to give the implications 
as I understand them of my recent writings and actions. , , 

“My ideas on civil disobedience—^individual, group or mass—■ 
have not changed, nor have my views about the relations between 
the Congress and the princes and tlie people changed. Nor has my 
view undergone any change that it is essential for the paramount 
power to do its duty towards the people of the states, a duty which 
it has woefully neglected all thcae years. My recantation had refer¬ 
ence only to my own distrust in God in whose name the fast was 
undertaken and my seeking to supplement His work by Viceregal 
intervention. For me, to rely upon the Viceroy, instead of God or 
in addition to God, to act upon the Thakorc Saheb, was an act of 
pure violence which the fast was never conceived to imply or use 
in the remotest degree. 

“The positive implication of the Rajkot chapter in my life is 
tJtc discovery that the non-violence claimed for the movement since 
1920 , marvellous tliough it was, was not unadulterated. And the 
results, though brilliant, would have been far richer, if our non¬ 
violence had been complete. A non-violent action accompanied by 
non-violence in thought and word should never produce enduring 
violent reaction upon the opponent. But I have obser\'cd that the 
movement in the states has produced violent reaction on the princes 
and their advisen. They are filled with distrust of the Congre^ 
and they do not W'ant what they call interference from it. In some 
cases the very- name 'Congress' is anathema. This should not have 
been the case. 

"The value of the discovery lies in its reaction upon me. I have 
definitely stiffened in my demands upon would-be satyagrahis. If 
my stiffness reduces the number to an insignificant figure, I should 
not mind. If satyagraha is a universal principle of universal appli¬ 
cation, 1 must find an effective method of action even through a 
handful. And when I say I see the new light only dimly, I mean 
that I have not yet found with certainty how a handful can act 
effectively. It may be, as has happened throughout my life, that 
I shall know the next step only after the ficst has been taken. I 
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have faith that when the time for action has arrived* the plan 
will be found ready. 

“But the impatient critic will say, ^The time has always been 
there for action; only you have been found unreadyP I cannot 
plead guilty. I know to the contrary^ I have been for some years 
saying that there is no warrant for resumption of satj-^agraha. 

*^Thc reasons are plain* 

*'The Congress has ceased to be an effective vehicle for launch-^ 
ing nation-wide satyagraha. It has become unwieldy, it has cor* 
ruption in it, there is Indkeiptinc among Congressmen^ and rival 
groups have come into being which would radically change the 
Congress programme, if they could secure majority. That they have 
failed hitherto to secure it* Is no comfort to me. The majority has 
no living faith in its programme* In any ease* satyagraha through 
a majority is not a feasible proposition* The whole weight of the 
Congress should be behind any nation-wide satyagraha. 

*"Then there is the ever-growing communal tension. Final satya¬ 
graha 15 inconceivabtc without an honourable peace between the 
several communities composing the Indian nation. 

“Lastly, there i$ the provincial autonomy. But I adhere to my be¬ 
lief that w'c have not done anything like justice to the task under¬ 
taken by the Congress in connection with it* It must be confessed 
that the Governors have on the whole played the game. There 
has been very little interference on tlieir part with the ministerial 
actions. But the interference, sometimes irritating, has come from 
Congressmen and Congress organizations* Popular violence should 
not have been there* whilst the Congressmen were in office. Much 
of the ministerial energy has been devoted to dealing with the de- 
mand.s and the opposition of Congressmen. If the ministers are un¬ 
popular, they can and should be dismissed* Instead, the minbters 
have been allowed to function without the active co-operation of 
many Congressmen. 

“It will be contrary to every canon of sat^'agraha to launch uj> 
on the extreme step^ till every other is exhausted. Such haste will 
itself constitute violence. 

may be said in reply with some justiffcation that if al] the 
conditions 1 have mentioned arc insisted upon* civil disobedience 
may be w^eltnigh impossible* But is that a valid objection? Every 
measure carries with it conditions for its adoption. Satyagraha is 
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no exception. But do I fed within me that some active form of 
sat^agraha, not necessarily civil disobedience, must be available in 
order to end an impossible situation. India is facing an impossibic 
situation. There must be either effeedve non-violent aaion or \io- 
Icnce and anarchy, within a measurable distance of time. I must 
examine this posidon on a future occasion.” 

In the subsequent issues of ffanjon, Gandhi further dealt with 
the Rajkot step. He wrote: 

“In theory, if there is sufficient non-violence developed in any 
single person, he should be able to discover the means of combat* 
ing violence, no matter how widespread or severe, within his ju¬ 
risdiction. I have repeatedly admitted my imperfections. 1 am no 
example of perfect ahimsa. I am evolving, Sudi ahimsa as has been 
dn'elo]icd in me, has been found enough to cope with situations 
that have hitherto arisen. But, today, I feel helpless in the face of 
the surrounding violence. There was a pcuclradng article in the 
Stattsman on my Rajkot statement. The editor had contended that 
the English had never taken our movement to be true sntyagraha 
but being practical people, they had allowed the myth to continue 
though they had knowm it to be a violent revolt. It was none die 
less so, because the rebels had no arms. ! have only quoted the 
substance from memory. When I read the article, I felt the force 
of the argument. ITiough I had intended the movement to be 
pure non-riolent resistance, as I look back upon the happenings of 
those days, there was undoubtedly violence among the rcsisters < I 
must own that Iiad I been perfectly tuned to the music of ahimsa, 

I would have sensed the slightest departure from it, and my sen* 
sidveness would have rebelled against any discord in it. 

“It seems to me that the united action of the Hindus and the 
Muslims blinded me to the violence that was lurking in the brea.sts 
of many. The English, who are trained diplomats and administTa* 
tors, are accustomed to the line of least resistance, and when they 
found that It was more profitable to conciliate a big organisation 
than to crush it by extensive frighdiilncss, they yielded to die 
cjctent that they thought was necessary. It is, however, my firm 
conviction tiiat our resistance was predominantly non-violent in 
acdon and will be accepted as such by the future historian. As a 
seeker of truth and non-violence, however, I must not be satished 
w'ith mere acdon, if It is not from the heart. I must declare froni 
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the homc-tops that the tioa-violencc of thfjsc days fcj] far short of 
ihc non-violence as 1 have so often defined. 

^^Non'^violent action without the co-operation of the heart and 
the head cannot produce the intended result. The failure of our im¬ 
perfect ahimsa is visible to the naked e>T. Look at the feud that 
IS going on between the Hindus and the Muslims* Each is amning 
for the fight with the other* TJie violence that we had harboured in 
our breasts during the non-co-operation days is now recoiling up¬ 
on ourselves. And the violent energy' that w^as generated among the 
massesp but was kept under check in pursuit of a common objec¬ 
tive^ ha$ now been let loose, nnd is being used among and against 
ourselves. 

*'The same phenomenon h discernible* though in a less crude 
manner* in the dissension among Congressmen themselves and the 
U5e of forcible methods that the CongiMs ministers are obliged to 
adopt in running the administrations under their charge. 

**This narrative clearly shows that the atmosphere is surcharged 
with violence. 1 hope it also shows that non-violent mass move¬ 
ment is an impassibiUty* unless the atmosphere b radically changed. 
To blind oneb eyes to the even Is happening around us is to court 
disaster^ It has been suggested to me that I should declare mass 
civil disobedience and all internal strife will cease* the Hindus and 
the Muslims will compose Lhetr difterences* Congressmen will forget 
mutual jealousies and fights for power. My reading of the situation 
is wholly different. If any mass movement is tmdertaken at the 
present moment in the name of non-violence* it will resolve itself 
into violence largely unotganisecd and organized in some cases. 
It will bring discredit on the Congress, spell disaster for the Con¬ 
gress struggle for independence and bring min to many a home. 
This may be a wholly imtrue picture bom of my weakness. If so, 
unless I shed that weakness^ 1 cannot lead a movement which re¬ 
quires great strength and resolution. 

**But if J cannot find an effective purely non-violent method, 
outbreak of violence seems to be as certainty* The people demand 
self-expression. And they arc not satisfied with the constmetive 
programme prescribed by me and accepted almost unanimously by 
the Congress, As 1 have said before* the imperfect response to the 
constructive programme is itself proof positive of the skin-deep 
nature of die non-violence of Congressmen. 
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“But if there is an outbreak of violence^ it would not be th¬ 
ou t cau^e. We arc yci far from the independence of our dream. 
The irresponsibility^ of the CcntrCj which cats up eighty' per cent of 
the revenue^ grinds down the people and thwarts their aspirations, 
is daily proving more and more intolerable. 

“There is a growing consciousness of the terrible autocracy' of 
the majority of the states. 1 admit my responsibility for the sus¬ 
pension of civil resistance in several states. This has resulted in de¬ 
moralization among the people and the princes- The people have 
lost nerve and feel that all b lost. The demoralization among the 
princes consists in their thinking that now they' ha%'e nothing to 
fear from the people, nothing substantial to grant. Both are wrong. 
The result does not dismay me. In fact, I had foretold the possible 
lity of these results* when I was discussing with the Jaipur w'orkers 
the advisability of suspending the ntovementj cv'cn though it was 
w'cH Circumscribed with rules and restrictions. The dcmoTalization 
among the people shows that there was not non-rioicnee in thought 
and w^ord, and, therefore, when the intoxication and the excitement , 
of Jail-going and the accompanying demonstrations ceased, they 
thought that the struggle was over. The princes came to the hasty 
conclusion that they could safely consolidate their autocracy by 
adopting summary measures against the resist ers and placating the 
docile clement by granting eye-wash reforms. 

“Both the people and the princes might have reacted in the 
right manner — the people by recognizing the correctness of my ad¬ 
vice and calmly generating strength and energy^ by their quiet and 
determined constructive clTort, and the princes by seizing the op- 
port unity' afforded by .suspension^ of doing Justice for the sake of 
justice and granting reforms that would satbFy the reasonable but 
advanced section among their people- TTiis could only happen, 
if the princes recognized the time spirit. It is neither too late for 
the people nor the princes. 

“In this conncctionp I may not omit the paramount powder re¬ 
penting of the recent declarations about freedom to the princes to 
grant such reform to their people as they chose- There are audible 
whispers that the princes may not lake those declaraduns literally. 
It is an open secret that the princes dare not do anything that 
they' guess is likely to dbpleasc the paramount power* When there 
is this tremendous influence exercised over the princes^ it is but 
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natura] to hold the paramount power responsible for the unadul¬ 
terated autocracy that reigns supreme in many states^ 

“If violence breaks out in this unfortunate land* responsibility 
will have to be shared by the paramount power, the princes, and 
above all by tlic Congressmen. The first two have never claimed 
to be non-^ioIcnt. Their power is frankly derived from and based 
nn the use of violence. But the Congress has since tp^o adopted 
non-violence as its settled policy and has undoubtedly striven to 
act up to it. But as Congressmen never had non-violence in their 
hearts, they must reap fruit of the defeehowever unintentional 
it was. At the crucial moment the defect has come to the surface 
and the defective mediod docs not seem to meet the situation^ 
Non-violence is never a method of coercion, it is one of conver* 
sion. We have failed to convert the princes and we have failed to 
convert the English administrators. It is no use saving that it is 
impKJssible to persuade persons willingly to part with their power, 
i have claimed that satyagraha is a new experiment. It will be 
lime to pronounce it a failure, when Gongrcssirien have given it 
a genuine trial. Even a policy^ if it U honestly pursued, has to be 
pursued with all one's heart. But we have not done so. And hence 
Congressmen will have to convert themselves before the paramount 
power and the princes can he expected to act justly* 

“But if the Congressmen can or will go no further than they 
have done in the direction of non-vioknce, and if the paramount 
powder and the princes do not voluntarily and selfishly do the right 
thing, the country^ must be prepared for violence, unless tlic new 
technique yields a new mode of non-violent action which will be¬ 
come an efFective substitute for violence, as a way of securing re* 
dress of wrongs. The fact that violence must fail will not prevent 
its outbreak. Mere consdtudonal agitation will not do." 

In his appeal to the princes, Gandhi wrote: 

"Several persons interested in the states have asked me what, in 
my opinion, t$ the minimum that all the states should guarantee 
in order to come in a line with the enlightened opinion in w^hat is 
called Britisb India. I cannot vouch for what the Congress would 
say, if it had to give any $uch opinion. A democratic body can 
only pronounce opinion on events as they happen. Be that as it 
may, the opinion I am about to give is only my own, and binds 
no one but me. 
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“The mini mu that all states, great and small^ can give 

is: (f) Full civil liberty, so long as it b not used to promote vio* 
Icnoc directly or indirectly. It includes freedom of the press and 
freedom to receive newspapers which do not promote violence, 
(a) Freedom to the states people to form associations and educate 
public opinion in favour of establishing responsible government in 
their own states, {3) Freedom lor Indians outside particular states 
to enter them without let or hindrance, so long as their activities 
arc not directed towards the destruction of the states in question. 
(4) The privy purse should be limited so as not to exceed one- 
tenth of the income^ where it ranges between Rs. 10 to 15 lakhs 
per year, and in no case should the purse exceed Rs. 3 lakhs per 
year, and should include all the private expenses of the ruler (for 
example, palace expenses, cars, stables, ruler's guests), except those 
wluch have reference to performance of public duty which should 
be dehned. {5) Judiciary to be independent and permanent and 
free of interference. In order to ensure uniformity of practice and 
strict impartiality, there should be an appeal to the High Court of 
the province within which the state in question is situated, Thb 
may not be possible without a change In the law governing the 
High Courts. It can be easily altered if the states agree. 

“1 have purposely avoided reference to the constitutions] reform. 
This will depend upon the situation as it exists in every state. I 
should assume that where the local public opiuion demands it, the 
ruler is bound to respond, 

“The most contentious part of my minimum is perhaps the right 
of appeal to the High Courts, And unless some such arrangement 
is made, pure justice cannot be guaranteed in the states whatever 
may be said to the contrary. Thb b the one institution which the 
British have built up with patient care. No doubt the High Court 
procedure is expensive and far from expeditious. The poor of the 
land cannot reach it, The processes arc cumbersome. Often iheun- 
si^pulom win. With all their faults, however, and except where 
high politics have come in, the decisions of the High Courts have 
been Just and fearless, I can think of no easy and ready-made check 
save that of the High Courts on the vagaries, and sometimes sub¬ 
servience to the executive, of the judiciary in the states. But 1 am 
not wedded to my solution. If something else equally effective can 
be devbcd, I should have no objection. 
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^'One thing seems to me to be clear. If the transfer of power 
from the princes to the people 13 to take place mthoat violence, and 
if the princes arc to live as such, they will have to adapt them* 
selves to the changed circumstances. Very few people have faith in 
my plan, namdy, the plan of the princes voluniarily parting with 
power and becoming real trustees. The critica say it is uropian 
and against human nature. I must advocate it, so long as I believe 
in iu ptactical possibility, ITie world is inevitably moving to self- 
destruction or to a non-violent solution of all its ailments, moral, 
social, economical and politicah The threatened w^orld war will 
bring m nearer tlie desirable solution* if a respectable part of it 
survives the impending catastrophe. Whoever recognizes that the 
only escape from the impending fate is a non-violent solution will, 
therefore, apply it to his owm problems, whether they are domes* 
tic, conimund or any other. Non-violence is a universal law acting 
under all circumstances. Disregard of it is the surest way to des¬ 
truction. It is only a question of time. 

*mie princes would not solve the riddle by the proposed com¬ 
bination witli Girasias, Muslims, Scheduled Classes, and their sub¬ 
jects who are too cowed down to resist. It is a combination that 
is bound to break under its own weight. It h itself an inAammable 
muctiire. And a combination against whom? The Congress which 
seeks to represent all these, not excluding the princes themselves? 
The Congress will die a natural death when it ceases to be national 
in e\'ery sense of the term. It has that unbroken tradition for tlie 
past fifty years, WTratever transformation it undergoes, it b the 
only constitution that will succeed British imperialism whose day's 
as imperialism are numbered. British politidam realize this. They 
would not resist, do not want to resist, its transformation or des¬ 
truction. The imperialism is increasingly becoming a deadweight, 
if only because it is kised on higlily organized violence. Princes 
may ignore the Congr^s for a lime. But they cannot for all time. 
Some are reported to haw said tliai after all it was composed of 
who would 5ho>v the white feather on a few' knock-out blow's 
on the head by the strong combination pictured above. I would 
like respectfully to point oul that the Congress is not composed 
of bantas^ who can be counted on one*s finger-tips. The millions 
who took part in the cm I disobcdietice fights were not bonias* I 
do not dierehy mean to imply that they were desirous of giving 


blow for a blow. Many could. Bui they had romvom violence. 
Many Congress heads were broken by something Ecverer than the 
knock-^ut blows. All I wish to imply is that the Congress is not 
composed of mere cowards. Non-i-iolcnce and cowaidicc go ill to¬ 
gether. I can imagine fully armed man to be at heart a coward. 
Possession of arras implies an element of fear, if not cowaidicc. But 
true non-violence is an impossibility without the possession of un¬ 
adulterated fearlessness, 

"I beseech the princes not to underrate tiie Congress as a force 
in the country. Its policy still remains non-violent. 1 admit it is 
* fast tending towards violence. 1 and a few co-workers arc putting 
forth every cHbri in favour of non-violence. I ask the princes, for 
tlieir own sake and for the sake of the country that has given them 
birth, to throw in iheir weight in favour of non-violence. It seems 
to be touch-and-go with the Congress. It will either become grow* 
ingly non-violent or will presently become a violent organization! 
not necessarily doing immediate deeds of violence but preparing 
itself for ultimate violence. It would not harbour cowards. If it 
does, it wiU cease to be the power it has become. Every Indian, high 
or low, has to make his choice.” 
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In the last week of Jane 19391 Gandhi arrived in Bombay to ad¬ 
vise the Working Committee on important issues. Addressing tJie 
meeting of the A.- 1 .C.C. on June 24, President Rajendra Prasad 
made a statement on behalf of the Working Committee: 

'‘The crises that overhang the world and India todaVj demand 
From us unity of action, sinking of petty differences, co-operation of 
all those who care for the independence of India, and maintenance 
of the Congress as a strong and disciplined oi^anization. 

“The danger of war is ever present, and it might materialize in 
the course of months. This would be a disaster to the world, but 
if unrortunatcly war comes, attempts arc likely to be made to in¬ 
volve India in it. We must, ibcrefore, be ready to meet tliis crisis 
and to resist all attempts to drag us into war, and thus give effect 
to the oB-dcclarcd policy of the Congress. 

"But apart from the international happenings, the national prob¬ 
lems that wc have to face are of die gravest import. . . In Indian 
states, there has been a marked deterioration of the situation and 
many of the rulers or their advisers have pursued the policy of 
intensive repression and, in some cases, of unabashed gangsterism 
against the people, llie Working Committee realize fully that the 
struggle in the states is a vital part of the latter struggle for Indian 
freedom and cannot be dissociated from it. But the committee are 
convinced that the burden of the struggle must inevitably fall on 
the people of the Indian states and they cannot advance without 
developing self-reliance and strength, A significant feature of the 
struggle in the states has been the part played by the representatives 
of the British Government. This policy of the British Government 
has further demonstrated the dangers in the scheme of federation 
which the Congress has completely rejected. .Although federation 
is not a live issue at present, it is possible that attempts might still 
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be inadc to impose it on India^ Such an imposition, if it comes, 
must be combated and the country prepared for it> 

The prov'mcial Governments have today to Ikcc many serious 
problems which require for their soludon the united strength and 
wisdom of all of us. In some prorinces, communalism and secta¬ 
rianism have increased and have resulted in riots and bloodshed, 
and in intolerance and bitterness of feeling. There are ttius all these 
and many other vital problems wliich face the country, and it is 
clear that llie Congress can only tackle them effectively, if its own 
house is in order. 

"Every member of the Congress must realize that by saying or 
doing anything to bring the Congress into disrepute or to weaken 
its prestige and influence, he is doing injury to the national cause. 
There have been in the past many instances where Congressmen, 
and even those occupying prominent positions in the organization, 
have not hesitated to speak or act in a manner which b contrary to 
all discipline and which has injured the great organization itself 
of which they claim to be the loyal members. If such indiscipline 
and such disruptive tendencies continue, the Congress inevitably 
will be reduced to impotence. They have to be checked. And in the 
event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the Con¬ 
gress and promoting indiscipline, it becomes ine\'itablc for discipli¬ 
nary action to be taken against the Congressman in the interests of 
the organization and the cause. The Working Committee hope that 
a joint endeavour will be made to losen the spirit of faction with¬ 
in the Congress and in the country, so that in the trials to come, 
the Congress may be fully prepared to carry India's cause to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion." 

The A.-I,C,C. passed two important resolutions: one rdating to 
satyagraha in the provinces said that no Congressman may offer 
or organize any form of salyagraha in the administrative provinces 
of India without the sanction of the provincial Congress committee 
concerned; tlie other defining the relation between the Congress 
ministries and the provincial Congress committees. The resolutions 
were opposed by Subhas Bose and the socialists, but were passed 
by a large majority after full discussion. 

Gandhi wrote an editorial on tlic “South Africa Resolution”: 

“It is a matter of congratulation that the South Africa resolution 
of the .A.-I .C.C. escaped complete disflgurement which the learned 
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Dr. Lohia^s amendment would have caused. I tender my thanks 
lo him for ha^'ing listened to Jawahatlara advice to respect the 
□pinion of an expert like me who had passed the best part of his 
life in South Africa and who had not lost touch with that great 
country after retiring from it. This incident is an illustration show¬ 
ing that mere learnings mere humanitarianism divorced from actual 
experienceg may spell disaster to die cause sought to be espoused. 
Dr. Lohia's amendment had as much place in the resolution as 
mine would have in a resoludon framed by him^ as an authority 
on socialism^ to meet a socialist difficult)'* And if I made any such 
attempt, he would ver)' properly say, ^Don't pass the resolution if 
you don^ like it, but don^t disfigure it. It would defeat the purpose 
for which it is framed.^ Whai I have said about the South Africa 
resolution applies more or Ics^ to the Working Committee's rcao- 
lutions. That committee is the expert body on matters relating to 
the Congress. It is dangerotis to tamper with its resolutions, unless 
reason convinces the cabinet of the soundness of aheratiom sug¬ 
gested by members of the A.-LC.C. The acceptance of this practical 
advice which 1 tendered more than once, when I was a member of 
the Working Committee, would facilitate die despatch of national 
buslnc^. 

"'Having said thb, let me say for the informadon of Dr. Lohia 
and his fellow humanitarians that 3 yield to no one in my regard 
for the Zulus, the Bantus and the other races of South Africa. I 
used to enjoy intimaie relations with many of them and I had the 
privilege of often advising them* It used to be my constant advice 
to our countrymen in South Africa never to exploit or deceive 
dicse simple folk. But it was not pcKsjble to amalgamate the two 
causes. The rights and the privileges—if any could be so called~of 
the indigenous inhabitants are different from those of the Indians. 
So are their disabilities and thdr causes. But if I discovered that 
our rights conflicted wiih their vital interests, 1 w'ould advise the 
foi^oing of those rights. Tlicy are the inhabitants of South Africa 
as we are of India. Tlie Europeans are undoubtedly the usurpers, 
exploiters or conqucrpis or all these rolled into one. And so tlie 
Africans have a whole code of laws specially governing them* The 
Indian segregation policy of the Union Government has nothing 
in Common with the policy governing the African races. It is un¬ 
necessary for me to go into details* Suffice it to say that ours is a 
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tiny problem compared to the vast problem that faces the AiHcan 
races and that affects their progress. Hence it is not possible to 
speaker the two in the same brcatli. The A.-LC.C. resolution con¬ 
cerns itself with the ci\il resistance struggle of our countrymen on 
a specific issue* applicable solely to them. It is now quite easy to 
see that Dr. Lohia’s amendment, if it liad remained, would have 
been fatal to the resolution which would have become perfectly 
meaningless. The appeal to the Union Government would have 
lost all its point. 

“But, go^ oflcn comes out of esil. The amendment, withdrawn 
wisely, shows to tlie .Africans and to tiic world in general that 
India has great regard and sympathy for all the exploited races of 
the earth and tliat she would not have a single benefit at the ex¬ 
pense of the vital interest of any of them. Indeed, the war against 
imperialism cannot wholly succeed, unless aJI exploitation ceases. 
The only way it can cease is for every exploited race or nation to 
secure freedom witliout injuring any other. 

“But my examination of the South .Africa resolution would be 
incomplete, if I did not warn the Indians in South Africa agaimt 
building much on the resolution itself. It is a potent resolution, only 
if the Indians take the contemplated action. The motherland will 
not be able to protect tlteir self-respect, if they arc not prepared to 
protect it themselves. They must, tficrefore, be ready to suffer for 
it. The struggle may be prolonged and suffering great. But they will 
have the moral backing of tJie whole nation. In tliis, the Hindus, 
Muslims, and all political parties, including Europeans, are united. 
The Government of India may fed powcrles.s. 1 fancy they are not 
so powerless as they imagine. I am reminded of 'the thought for 
the day' in the Tinirr af india of the 24th imtanl. It begins, ‘We 
have more power than will.* I know their sympathy is with the 
Indians. If lliey have the strength of will, they have the power. 
Our countrymen in South Africa know the conditions of satyagraha. 
The foremost condition is unity among tlicmsclvcs. 

“To the Union Government I would say, ‘You have not proved 
your case. Your best men have admitted that there is no difficulty 
in your absorbing the two hundred thousand Indians in your con¬ 
tinent. They are but a drop in the ocean. Remember that eighty 
per cent of iliem are born in South Africa. They have adopted 
your manners and customs and costume. They are intciligent. They 
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have the same feelings and emotions that you have. They dcscni-c 
better treatment than to be regarded untouchahlcs, 6t only to be 
relegated to ghettos. Thb is not playing the game. And you should 
not wonder if, at last, the Indians say, *We shall rather die in your 
gaols than live in your segregation camps.' I am sure you do not 
want to go to ail that length. Let it not be said of you that you 
had no respect for your promises.” 

There were fights over big and small issues. The national hag 
and “Bande Matoram” had become the targets of criticism. GandJii 
wrote on this in HaTijan dated July i; 

“The question of the use of the national flag still continues to 
agitate the public mind. It was designed when non-co-operation 
was at its height. It was accepted without reserve, without oppo¬ 
sition, by all the communities. The Muslims and others vied with 
tlic Hindus in hoisting and carrying and honouring it. I recall 
having listened to the Ali brothers enthusing over its praises from 
many a platform, it was conceived as a symbol of the peaceful re¬ 
volt against imperialistic exploitation of a nation pledged to non¬ 
violence through a mighty, constructive, united cEort through the 
spinning wheel and khadi, signilying out-and-out swadeshi and 
identity with the poorest in the land. It symboUred unbreakable 
communal unity, the colours being specially and deliberately de¬ 
signed and chosen. It can admit of no competition as national flag. 
At the national gatherings, it should command unquestioned and 
universal respect. But it has to be admitted that it does not com¬ 
mand that respect today. Instead of being a symbol of simplicity, 
purity and unity, and through these a determined revolt against 
exploitation—moral, material and political—it nowadays oflen be¬ 
comes a signal for communal quarrels. Even among Ckingrcssmen 
attempt is made to prefer the red flag to the Tricolour, Some 
Congressmen do not even hesitate to run it down. 

“In these circumstances, 1 personally would like to remove it 
from public gatherings and not unfurl it till public feel die want 
and impatiently demand to sec it restored to iu original, unique 
place. But the vast majority of Congressmen, who have suffered 
under this well-tried banner and drawn inspiration and strength 
from it, win not go the length 1 would like them to. 1, therefore, 
suggest that where there is any opposition in a mixed gathering, 
the flag should not be hoisted. Tins can happen in schools, colleges. 
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local boards, municipal coimcLb and the llkc^ The flag $hauld not 
be insisted on, where there is opposition twm from one member* 
Let it not be called the tyxanny of one person. When one person 
among many offers opposition and if he is allowed to have way^ 
it is a proof of magnanimity or far-sightedness on the part of the 
overwhclmijig majority. And I have no doubt that this is the most 
effective non-violent way of dealing with die question. My advice 
applies even to those places where the flag is already flying. The 
flag was triumphantly flown in many places^ when the nation was 
offering non-coHaperation on a scale perhaps hitherto unknown in 
history. Times are chariged. Opposition wherever it is offered, is 
fomenting communal dissensions. Surely^ it is wisdom on the part 
of chose who treasure the flag and unity to submit to tlie opposi^ 
tion of a minority^ be it ever so sittalL 

*"Wbat I have said about the flag applies maisih mutandis to the 
singing of 'Bandc Mataram*. No matter w^hat its source was and 
how and when it was composed, it had become a most powerful 
battle cry among Hindus and Muslims of Bengal during the par¬ 
tition days. It was an anti-imperialist cry. M a lad, when I knew 
nothing o{ Anmdamath or even Bankim, its immortal autlior, ‘Baiidc 
Mataram" had gripped mCi and when I first heard it sung it had 
enthraJkd me* It never occurred to me that it was a Hindu song 
or meant only for the Hindus. Unfortunately now we have fallen on 
evil days. All that was pure gold before has become base metal 
today. In such times, it h wisdom not to market pure gold and 
let it be sold as base metal. I would not risk a single quarrel over 
singing "Bandc Mataram’ at a mixed gathering. It will never suffer 
from disuse. It is enthroned in the hearts of miUions. The flag and 
the song will live, as long as tlie nation lives,” 

The A.-I.C,C- over, Gandhi started for tlie north. As the train 
carrying him to the Frontier Province was steaming out of the 
stadon, Rao Bahadur Bole handed Iiim a copy of die pedtion of 
the Bhandaris of Bombay, According to it, the Bhandaris had got 
the concession to tap trees as early as 1672, as a mark of favour for 
military services rendered to the Bridsh power. Later they lost the 
concision. But they were able to continue their occupation, and 
to the present day, that was the occupation of about 8,txM> people. 
The petitioners stated that they were not against prohibidon but 
they pleaded for gradualness extending over a few years. ''If the 
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Govcmificnt fail to pay heed to all these cnttreailcs and leave the 
Bhandaris to their fate as it falls upon them, we don’t know what 
course these poorly educated and uneducated people may follow 
in their disappointmctit. We are afraid they may even go to the 
length of adopting not only the Congress methods of seeking relief 
but adopting more drastic measures in their frenEy.” 

Gandhi read the petition in the train and wrote a note in Harijsn : 
^‘In these days of growing violence of the mind, tlireats must be 
regarded as the ordinaiy' lot of ministers elected under the extensl^’c 
democratic franchise. They may not be deterred even at the cost 
of their offices or lives from doing what they hold to be their duty, 
nor can they afford to be angry and refuse to do justice because, 
as in the case under consideration, the petition for justice ends by 
issuing an ugly threat, I have, tlicrcfore, the pleasure tn informing 
the public that the ministcis arc applying themselves to the task 
of keeping every tapper employed at the very work, to which he 
had been used. Only the tappers have got to help die ministers to 
apply the remedy. It consists in the tappers tapping ntVa during the 
nira season and turning it into gttr. .. If they arc in earnest, they 
will help the Government and help Lhcmselves.'’ 

No sooner had Gandlu reached Peshawar, he had the painful 
duty to warn Subhas Bow, July g, the day of protest by the left 
consolidation group against some resolutions of the A.* 1 .C.C., was 
utilized by Bose for criticizing the Bombay ministry’s prohibition 
policy as detrimental to the minorities and especially to the Parsis, 
Under “A Danguous Game”, Gandlu wrote; 

“I have read Subhas Babu's statement on the Bombay prohb 
bition with pain and sorrow. He had discussed the question with 
me, when 1 was in Bombay. I had told him to confer with the 
Bombay ministers. I do not know whether he did so. But 1 was un¬ 
prepared for his public statement. He has used the arguments of 
the opponents of prohibition. He was President of the Congress last 
year, and having been duly elected for the second year, he chose to 
resign owing to diflercnces with his colleagues. He is still the head 
of the Bengal Congress executive. He is identified with the pro¬ 
hibition policy of the Congress. His responsibility has not ceased, 
because he is no longer in the Working Committee. Had he been 
a member, he could not have spoken os he has done. His state¬ 
ment, because of his position, is calculated to discredit the Bombay 
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miniatry In a maitnet the avowed opponents of prohibition could 
never hope to do^ T cm only hope that in this matter Subha^ Babu 
does not reflect the opinion of any other responsible Congressman, 
and that the general public will continue to support the Bombay 
ministerial policy with as much enthusiasm as hitherto. 

“The ministers’ duty is quite plain. They have to pursue thdr 
own programme, undeterred by any opposition^ if they have faith 
in it. Prohibition is the greatest moral reTorm in the Congr^ pro¬ 
gramme. ITie Congress governments have the backing of the public 
opinion. The Working Committee after careful deliberation issued 
it$ mandate on prohibition. The ministers all over have taken it 
up to the best of their ability. The manner of execution naturally 
w^as left to the respective ministries^ The Bombay ministers have 
been courageously pursuing their programme with every prospect of 
success. Theirs is a diflicult position. But they w^cre bound to tackle 
Bombay some day or other. They would be faced with the same 
opposition as texiay from the interests directly affected by the pro¬ 
hibition policy. It is not open to any Congressman to embarrass the 
ministers, as Subhas Babu has done< 

“The communal question docs not arise here at all. Subhas Babu 
has rendered a great disservice to the Congress by raising the com- 
muna! cry and the cry of minorities. Independence of India is im¬ 
possible, if causes great or small arc to be discredited and ruined 
on the altar of the minority cry. He has played a most dangerous 
game by mixing up the communal question with such a purely 
moral reform as prohibition. It b as much the concern of a Parsi 
or a Muslim or a Christian, as of a Hindu» to look after hb less 
fortunate countryman who happens to be a labourer and falk a 
victim to drink. The Bombay property-owner will pay one crore 
rupees as additional tax, not because they are Parsb or Muslims 
but because they arc property-owners. It is altogether mblcading to 
suggest that the taxpayer, himself a non-drinker, will pay the tax 
for saving the drunkard. He will pay the tax for the education of 
hb children, whereas hitherto the drinker has been made by him 
to pay for that education* The additional tax will be a tardy but 
very small reparation for the wTong done by the monied men to the 
poor. And the poor have no class. They irrespective of their caste 
and creed make by themselves a dow^n trodden class. Their enforced 
creed b wTctchcd poverty* 
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**The Parsb are philanthropists of the world. Why should they be 
behindhand in this the greatest philanthropy? And if theirs is the 
greatest contribudoiip it is but in accordance ^vith their best tradi¬ 
tion* They vtlll be tliricc blessed^ Many of them will be weaned 
from a trade which corruptfi the morals of their countrymen less 
fortunately placed than they. And they will themselves be weaned 
from the drink habit. However mild it may be for them, I knnwj 
from having lived in intimate contact with them, that the drink 
docs leave an indelible mark on them. Thirdly, the monied men 
amongst them will have paid for the long delayed reform. Tlic cry 
of the minorities is a calumny. It is a Farsi minister to whose lot 
has fallen the privilege of introducing prohibition. Dr. Gildcris b a 
job which brings him no tnoncy and it brinp him drudgery and 
loss of a princely medical practice* Another equally disinterested 
physician is the Sheriff of Bombay. A third learned Parsi is the Vice- 
Chancellor of the B<)mbay Universiiy, and a fourth bu5iinessman is 
the Mayor of Bombay* I do not know^ that iherc has been such a 
happy conjunction before in the history of Bombay. If Congressmen 
and tlic Congress ministry of Bombay were communally-minded 
and were indifferem to ihe minoriiiesj this unique event would not 
have taken place. 

suggest that without the willing co-operation of the Muslim 
population of Bombay^ the movement m Bombay could not have 
been introduced* I am quite sure that the best Muslim mind in 
all India is with the Congress in this Bombay project. 

piecemeal solution flung by Subhas Babu would not w^ork. 
For one thlngp it would lack the psychological background* There- 
foTCj I invite Subhas Babu to retrace his steps and to join me in 
making an appeal to the great Para community and those others 
w'ho may oppose the reform to help it to become the success which 
it deserves to be. It is hk duty, as Rajen Babu’s immediate pre¬ 
decessor, to help the Bombay ministry which b bravely pursuing 
the policy laid down for it by the Congress**" 

On the evening of July 7^ Gandhi reached Abbotabad, a hill- 
stadon* He had enough time to think and write, especially as he 
wasi kept free of engagements. On July ig, he wrote an editorial, 
‘"Not Guilty'", in reply to Dr, Ivohia"s letter on the current contro¬ 
versy on the Ciongress resolution regarding satyagraha. *"Y’*ou will 
not permit the slightest separation of the principle of satyagraha. 
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from your own specific programme,” argued Dr. Lohb. "Is it not 
possible 10 universalize the principle of saiycigraha and lo make 
it tlie bed-rock of programmes other than your own? Perhaps, it 
is not; but 1 have this argument against you that you have not 
permitted and encouraged any such experiment. The people today 
do not regard your own programme in the ministerial acdon and 
constructive activities as wholly adequate; they are experimenting 
with such programmes as those of peansant action. These newer 
programmes entail an amount of local and isolated action^ even 
during such rimes when there is no genera] satyagraha. Will you 
stop these little satyagraha^j till you have found the formula for the 
general satyagraha? In such a course of action, Ifierc is the danger 
of anarchy that arises out of suppression. Non-violent collective 
action is among the rarest and the mo$t precious gift$ received 
by mankind in all history p We may not^ howeverj know how to 
treasure it and continue it+” 

Gandhi replied: ”Not only have I not prohibited the separation 
of the principle of satyagraha from my own specific programme! 
but I have often invited new programmes* But hiUierto, 1 have not 
known a single case of new programme. 1 have never suggested 
that there can never be any departure from or addition to my pro¬ 
gramme, What* however, 1 have said and would like to repeat here 
jj that I cannot bless or encourage a new programme that makes 
no appeal to me. My programme, I claim, is a deduction from the 
satyagraha of my conception* It is, therefore, likely that if there 
was any such vital activity favouring the growth of satyagraha, it 
would not escape me* 

“1 am painfully conscious of the fact that my programme has 
not made a general appeal to the Congress intelligentsia, I have 
already pointed out that the reason for the apathy of Congressmen 
is not to be sought in any inherent defect in the programme, but 
that it is due to the want of a living faith in ahimsa. What can be 
more patent than that we should have complete communal har¬ 
mony, eradication of untouchability, sacrifice of the drink revenue 
by the closing of liquor shops, and the replacement of mil] cloth by 
khadi? 1 suggest that non-violent $waraj is impossible, if Hindus 
and Musalmans and others do not shed their mutual distrust and 
do not live as blood brothers, if Hindus do not purify themselves 
by removing the curse of untouchability and thus establish intimate 
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cotitact with those whoin they have for ages put beyond the pale 
of society^ if wealthy men and women of India will not lax 
themselves, bo that the poor who are helpless victims of the drink 
and drng habit may have the tcmptatioti removed from them by 
the closing of drink and drug shops, and^ lastly^ if we alt will not 
identify ourselves with the semi-starved millions by giving up the 
taste for mill cloth and revert to thadi produced by many miJlion 
hands in the cottages. In all that has been written against the con- 
stnicrive programmej 3 have not come across a single convincing 
argument against either its intrinsic merit or its merit in the terms 
of non-violent swaraj. I make bold to say that if all Congressmen 
concentrate themselves on this programmCj wc shall soon have the 
requisite non-violent atmosphere throughout the length and breadth 
of the land for cent per cent $atyagraha. 

“Take the peasant action suggested by Dr* Lohia as a po^ible 
new programme* I regret to have to say that, in most cascsj the 
peasants arc not being educated for non-v^oleni action. They arc 
being kept in a state of perpetual excitement and made to enter* 
tain hopc^ which can never be fulfilled without a violent eoEiJlict. 
The same may be said about labour. My own experience tclb me 
that both the peasantry and labour can be organized for effective 
non-violent acdon, if Congressmen honestly w^ork for it. But they 
cannot, if they have no faith in the ultimate success of non-violent 
action. All that is required is the proper education of the peasantry 
and labour. They need to be informed that if they arc properly 
organized, they have more wealth and resources through their own 
labour than the capitalists through their money* Only capitalists 
have control over die money market, labour has not over its labour 
market, although if labour had been weU serv^ed by its chosen 
leaders it would have become conscious of the irresistible powder that 
comes from proper instruction m non-violence* Instead^ labour In 
many cases Is being taught to rely on the coercive methods to com¬ 
pel complianec with its demands^ The kind of training that labour 
generally receives today leaves it in ignorance, and it relics upon 
violence as the ultimate sanction, 'fhus it is not possible for me to 
regard the present peasant or labour activity as a new programme 
for the prepara lion of satyagraha. 

*‘Indeed ^ what I see around me is not the preparation for a 
non-violent campaign but for an outbreak of violeflcCj however 
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uacomcious or unJntended it may be, IF I waji invited to hold my¬ 
self responsible for this ending to the past twenty years" effort* I 
should have no hesitation in pleading guilty* Have I not said as 
much in these columns? But my admission will not take us any¬ 
where, unless it results in the retracing of our steps, the undoing 
of the wrong already done. ThU means having a reasoned faith 
in the non-violent method as the only means of gaining complete 
independence. When we have that faith* all bickerings within the 
Congress will cease* there will be no longer an ungainly scramble 
for power and there will be mutual help* instead of mutual mud- 
Binging. But it may be that Congressmen have come to believe that 
ntm-vjolcnce of my definition is played out or is not possible of 
attainment, in that case* there should be a conference, formal or 
informal* between all Congress groups or a special meeting of the 
A,-r.C,Cp to consider the question whether lime has not come to 
revise the policy of non-\*io]cnce and the consequent constructive 
programme and to find out a programme in consonance with and 
answering the present temper of Ckjngressmen* It is up to every 
Congressman to carry on a fierce search inward and to deal with 
this central problem. It is not safe or dignified for the Congress 
to follow the policy of drift, I would like such a meeting to for¬ 
get that the members belong to different groups and to remember 
that they are first and last servants of the nation* pledged to fight 
the nation s battle of freedom with one mind. ITie Congress today 
is a house divided against itself. It must not be,^' 

In his retreat at Abbottabad, Gandhi gave no interviews on the 
political questions but he could not resist those who came to talk 
on other subjects. Some members of the Oxford Movement called 
on him to secure his support to the Moral Rearmament initiated 
by Dr^ Frank Buchman. Gandlti was invited to put his signature 
to a ‘^response” to President Roosevelt's message. Two of the para¬ 
graphs in it read thm^ 

*'MRA means first of all a change of heart. It means admission 
of our responribility for the past* a frank admission by nations as 
by individuals of the standards of honesty* purity* unselfishness and 
love and daily listening and daily obedience to God*s direction. 

“At this fateful hour*, we pledge outmIvcs to g^ve the lost full 
measure of our devotion—to the moral and the spiritual rearma¬ 
ment of our nation—to building the world of tomorrow* the world 
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of new men, new nations, where every resource of human genius 
is liberated under God's leadership to enrich the heritage of all 
mankindi” 

With deference to those in India who had signed this responsCj 
Gandhi said he could not in all conscience sign it+ He could not 
endorse a falsehood. “How can India accept responsibility for the 
past?^^ remarked Gandhi. this has no applicadoo to me* Hie 
whole paragraph applies to the exploiting nations^ whereas India h 
an exploited nation. The second paragraph too applies to nations 
of the West and not to us* The whole appeal is so unreal. 1 can 
think of moral rearmament, but that would be in a different sci- 
ring, I can think of communal unity through moral rearmament. 
As a member of an exploited nation, I can have a different moral 
rearmament programme, and 1 may invite China to it, but how 
can 1 invite the West or Japan? And just as it would be unreal 
for me to incite the Wst, it would to that extent bo unreal for the 
West to invite India. Let them shed tlicir exploitation policy and 
their immoral gains first.” 

Dr. Fabric a Hungarian visitor, described himself as a follower 
of Buddha. He was particularly interested to know what kind of 
prayer Gandhi said. Can the Disine Mind be changed by prayer? 
Can one find it out by prayer? 

“It is a very difficult thing to explain fully what 1 do when I 
pray,” said Gandhi. ”But I most try to answer the question. Tlic 
Divine Mind is unchangeable, but that Divinity is in everyone and 
in everything — animate and inanimate. The meaning of prayer is 
that I want to evoke that EHvinity within me. Now I may have 
that intellectual conviction, but not a living touch. And so when I 
pray for swaraj or independence for India, I pray or w^ish for the 
adequate power to gain that swaraJ or to make the largest contri* 
bution I can towards winning it, and 1 maintain that I can get that 
power in answer to prayer.” 

“Then you are not justified in calling h prayer,” said Dr. Fabri. 
”To pray means to or demand.” 

”Yc 3 , indeed. You may say I beg it of myself of my higher self 
the real self with which I have not yet achieved complete identi¬ 
fication. You may, therefore, describe it as a continual longing to 
lose oneself in the Divinity which comprises all.” 

“And you use an old form to evoke this?” asked Dr. Fabri. 
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^*1 do. The habit of a lifetime persists, and I would allow it to 
be said that I pray to an outside power. 1 am part of that Infinite 
and yet such an infinitesimal part that I feel outside iu Though I 
give you the intellectual explanation* I feel, without idcndficatiori 
with the Dmnity, so small, that I am nothing. Immediately I be¬ 
gin to say I do diis and that^ 1 begin to feci my unworthiness and 
nothingness, and feel that someone ebcj some Higher power has 
to help me*” 

"Tolstoy says tlie same thingj” put in Dr. Fabri* "Prayer really 
b complete meditation and melting into the Higher Selfi though 
one occasionally does lapse in imploration like that of a child to 
his father/^ 

"Pardon me," said Gandhi, "I would not call it a lapse* It is 
more in the fairness of things to say that I pray to God who docs 
exist somewhere tip in the ctoud$^ and the more distant He is* the 
greater is my longing for Him and find myself in hh presence in 
thought. And thought as you know has a greater velocity than light. 
Therefore* the distance between me and Him, though inealculably 
great, j$ obliterated. He is so far and yet so ncan” 

It becomes a matter of belief, but some people like me are 
cursed with an acute critical faculty" replied Dr. Fabri. "For me* 
there is nothing higher than what Buddha taughti and no greater 
master. For Buddha alone among the teachers of the world said : 
Don t bchcve impbcitly what I say. Don^t accept any dogma or 
any book as rnfaBiblc.* There is for me no infallible book m the 
world, inasmuch as all were made by men, however inspired they 
may have been, I cannot hence believe in a personal idea of God* 
a maharaja sitting on the Great White Throne, listening to our 
prayers. I am glad that your prayer b on a different IcveL” 

^t me remind you," said Gandhi, "that you arc again only 
partially true, when you say that my prayer is on a different level* 
1 told you that the intellectual conviction that I gave you is not 
eternally present with me. WTiat is present i$ the intensity of faith 
whereby I lose myself in an Invisible Powder. So it Is far truer to 
say that God has done a thing for me than that I did it. So many 
things have happened in my life for which 1 had intense longing, 
but which 1 could never liave achieved myself* And 1 have always 
said to my co-w'orkers it was in answer to my prayer. 1 did not say 
to them it was in answer to my intellectual effort to lose myself 
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in the Divinity in me* The CiUicst and the correct thing for me 
was to say, "God has seen me through my difficulty/ ** 

■"But that you deserved by your karma” contended Dr* Fabri. 
**God is Justice and not Mercy. You arc a good man and so good 
things happen to you/* 

^^No. I am not good enough for things to happen like that. If 
I went about with that philosophical conception otkarma ^ I should 
come often a cropper. My karma would not come to my hclp^ Al¬ 
though I bdievc in the inexorable Jaw of karma^ I am striving to do 
so many things, every moment of my life is a strenuous endeavour, 
which is an attempt to build up more karmaf to undo the past and 
add to the present. It is, therefore^ wrong to say chat because my 
past is good, good is happening at present. The past would soon 
be exhausted, and I have to build up tJie fuiurc with prayer. 1 tell 
you karma alone is powerless. "Ignite this match/ I say to myself^ 
and yet I cannot, if tliere is no co-operation from without. Before 
1 strike the match, my hand is paralysed or I have only one and 
the wind blows it off* Is it an accident or God or Higher Power? 
Well, 1 prefer to nse the language of my ancestors or of children, 
1 am no better than a child. We may try to talk learnedly and of 
brooks, but when it comes to brass tacks — when we are face to face 
with a calamity—w'c behave like children and begin to cry and 
pray and our mtelJectual belief gives no satisfaction/* 

"1 know highly developed men to whom belief in God gives In- 
credible comfort and help m the building of character,” said Dr. 
Fabri* "But there are some great spirits that can do without it- 
'fliat b what Buddhism has mught me.** 

"'But Buddhism is one long prayer,” rejoined Gandhi* 

Buddha asked everyone to find salvation for himself. He never 
prayed, he meditated,” maintained Dr. Fabri* 

^^CaJl it by wliatever name you tike, it is the same tiling* Look 
at his statues.” 

*'But they are not true to life/* said the archaeologist question* 
ing ilie antiquity of these statues. "^"Thcy are 400 years later than 
his death*” 

“Well,** said Gandhi, “give me your own history of Buddha, as 
you may liavc discovered it and i will prove that he was a pray¬ 
ing Buddha, The intdlectual conception docs not satisiy me. 1 liavc 
not given you a perfect and full delinition, as you cannot describe 
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your thoughts The very effort to describe is a hmitatiDn. It defies 
analysis and you have nothing but sceptidam as the roidue.*’ 

"Whai about the people who can't pray?” asked Dr. Fabri. 

Gandhi replied: “Be humble f would say to them, and do not 
limit even the real Buddha by your ow^n conception of Buddha. 
He could not have ruled the lives of milliom of men that he did 
and does today, if he w^as not humble enough to pray. There is 
something infinitely higher than intellect diat rules us and even 
the sceptics. Their scepdeism and philosophy does not help them 
in critical periods of their Lives. They need something better^ some* 
thing outside them, that can sustain them. And $ 0 , if someone 
puts a conundrum before me, I say to him^ ^You arc not going to 
know the meaning of God or prayer, unless you reduce yourself 
to a cipher.' You must be humble enough to see that in spite of 
your greatness and intellect, you are but a speck in the universe* 
A mere intellectual concepdon of the things of life is not enough. 
It b the spiritual conception which eludes the intellect, and which 
alone can give one satbfaction. Even the monied men have crirical 
periods in their lives, although they are ^iurrounded by everything 
that money can buy and affection can give, they find ai certain 
moments in their lives utterly distracted. It is in these moments 
that have a glimpse of God, a vision of Him who is guiding 
every' one of our steps in life. It is prayer/* 

■^^You mean what we might call a true religious experience which 
is stronger than intellectual conceptiqn/^ said Dr, Fabri, ‘*Twice m 
life I had that experience, hut I have since lost it. But 1 now find 
great comfort 111 one or two sayings of Buddha. To think of these 
takes almost tlic place of belief/' 

**That is prayer,” replied Gandhi with an insistence. Dr. Fabri 
found that it was impossible to take him further on the pointy but 
he wanted to ask yet anodter question. Buddha had excused the 
monks who committed suicide. *^\Vhat would you say to the right 
of man to dispose of his life?" 

*T think/" said Gandhi^ “that man has a perfect right to dispose 
of his life under certain circumstances. A co-worker, suffering from 
leprosy^ knowing that his disease was as much an agony for those 
who had to serve turn as it was for him^ recendy decided to end 
his life by abstaining from food and water. 1 blessed the idea. I said, 
Tf you really think that you can stand the trial, you may do so/ 
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1 said this lo him for I knew how different it is to die by inches 
from, say, suddenly lulling oneself by drotsTiing or poisoning. And 
my warning was fully justified, for someone tempted bint with the 
hope that there was one who could cure leprosy, and I hear that 
he has resumed eating and put himself under treatment.” 

“The cridcism,” said Dr. Fabri, “seems to irtc to be that if one’s 
mind is completely obscured by pain, the best thing for him would 
be to seek nirvana, A man may not be ill, but he may be dred of 
the struggle,'* 

“No,” said Gandhi, “My mind rejects this suicide. The criterion 
is not that one is tired of life, but that one feels that one has be¬ 
come a burden on others and, therefore, wants to. leave the world. 
One docs not want to fly from pain, but from haying to become 
an utter burden on others. Otherwise, one suffers greater pain in a 
violent effort to end one’s agony. But supposing I have a cancer, 
and it is only a question of time for me to pass away, I would 
even ask my doctor to give me a sleeping draught and thereby 
have the sleep that knows no waking,” 

Dr, Fabri got up to go with the wish that there may be many 
more years of helpful activity left for Gandhi, 

“No,** said Gandhi with a hearty laugh, “according to you, i 
should have no business to stay if 1 feel I have finished my task. 
And 1 do think I have finished mine.'’ 

“No, I am convinced that you can serve humanity for many 
more years. Millions arc praying for your life. And though I can 
neither pray nor desire anything.. 

“Yea,** said Gandhi interrupting him, “English language is so 
clastic lliat you can fmd another word to say the same thing.” 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Fabri, "I can unselfishly opine that you have 
many years before you.” 

“Well that’s it. You have found the word 1 Here too let me tell 
you there is the purely intellectual conception of a man being un¬ 
able to live. If he has not the desire to live, the body will perish 
for the mere absence of the desire to Uve,” 

At the end of July, his stay at Abbottabad came to an end. On 
the eve of his departure, on July 34 , Gandhi said at a meeting: 

“I have more than once heard the complaint that the establish¬ 
ment of the Hindu-Muslim unity is being delayed owing to lack 
of sufficient effort in its behalf on my port, that if only 1 could 
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concentrate myself on it cxclimvely^ it could be realized today* 
May I assure you that if 1 do not ^em to be doing that today, 
it is not because my passlou for Hindu-Muslim unity has grown 
less. But 1 have realized* as I had never done before, my own im¬ 
perfection as an instrument for this Idgh mission and the Inadequacy 
of mere external means for the attainment of big objects^ I have 
learnt more and more to resign myself utterly to His grace- 
“If you could dissect my heart, you would find that the prayer 
and spiritual striding for Uic attainincnt of Hindu-Muslim unity 
goes on there unceasingly all the twenty-four hours without even 
a moment^a interruption, whether I am awake or asleep. I w^ant 
Hindu-Muslim unity, if only because I know that without it there 
can be no swaraj. Let no one imagine that the Hindus constitute 
the majority community and that they can tvin swaraj for India or 
even for themselves by organizing civil disobedience, without the 
backing or support of the other communities. Civil disobedieucc of 
the purest lypic, as 1 have often repeated, can be effective even if 
it is confined to a few^ But then these few must represent in their 
persons the united will and strength of the whole nation^ Is it not 
the same in armed warfare? The fighting forces need the backing 
and co-operation of the entire ci^il population- Without it, they 
will be crippled. I must be impatient for Hindu-Muslim unity, be¬ 
cause I am impatient for swaraj. And I have full faidi that true 
and lasting heart unity bctwccxi the Hindus and MusaJmans, not 
a merely patched-up political compromise, w'ill come sooner or 
later, sooner perhaps than later. That dream has filled my being 
Since my earliest chiJdliood^ 1 have the vividcst recollcciian of my 
father's days, how the Hindus and Musalmans of Rajkot used to 
mix together and participate m one another's domestic functions 
and ceremonies, like blood brothers. I believe Uiat those days will 
dawn once again over this country^ The present bickerings and 
the petty recriminations between the communities are an unnatural 
aberration* They caiuiot last for ever* 

'^Thc greatest of dungs in this world arc never accomplished 
through unaided human effort. They come in their own gcrtid lime* 
God has His own way of choosing His instruments. Who knows, 
in spite of my inccssanl heart prayer 1 may not be found worthy 
for tills great work. We must all keep our loins girt and our lamp^ 
well trimmed; w^c do not know when or on whom His choice may 
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falK You may not shirk your responsibility by throwing it all on 
mc_ Pray for me that my dream may be fulfilled in my Jifetime. 
We must never give way to despair or pessimism, God^s ways are 
more than man^s arithmetic^ 

has grieved me to find that intemal squabbles have begun 
to fill the Congress ranks in this province too. Yesterdayp I was 
closeted for over an hour with the members of your provincial 
Congress committee. They asked me to show them a way out^ 1 
suggest to you that the solution lies in your own hands. You have 
adopted Khan Saheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan as your uncrowned 
chieftain. You have given him proud titles of^Badshah Khan’ and 
‘Fakhr-c-Afghan\ Let his word be law to you* as it was before. 
He does not believe in argument- He speaks from his heart* You 
must Icam to sink individual differences and work together like a 
team under him^ if the titles that you have bestowed upon him 
are to be vindicatedj. and not remain as mere lip-compliments, 

^ There is the question of poverty among the Frontier mass«, 
1 am told that many of them hardly get enough to cat» It h a 
humiliating reflection that a sturdy race like the Pathans should 
be in that plight* But here again the remedy Ur largely with you. 
You must teach the people to labour with their hands and rcalkc 
the dignity of work. The ministry can and mU provide the facilities* 
But the spade-work will have to be done by volunteers. 

‘"May God show you the right way* 1 know that even when we 
quarrel amongst ourselves ^ it is only to hasten the advent of inde¬ 
pendence in the fond hope that independence will prove a solvent 
of all our ilb* May our passion for independence prove a uniting 
bond I stronger limn all Uic differences that divide us/* 
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On his return to Segaon from Abbottabad, at the end of July 
•S39i Gandhi wrote on the autocracy in the states: “The question 
of the states is daily assuming bigger and bigger proportions. The 
ruling chiefs are becoming free with their rifles. They feel that they 
arc safe so far as the paramount power is concerned. The Con¬ 
gress has not much prestige with them. Many of them arc now 
evolving measures to crush the growing spirit of their people and 
make it impossible, if they can, for the Congress to give effective 
guidance for them, let alone to mierTcn:. Nevertheless the Congress 
has a duty to perform. The Congress cannot give up its duty of 
guiding the states people in the hour of their need. Time was when 
the Congress was guiding and protecting the rights of the states as 
against the paramount power. That the Congress may not always 
be able to give iJic people eflecdvc assistance is unfortunately too 
true. Ihe ingress has to forge necessary sanction by putting the 
organization on a firmer footing and by wise restraint to acquire 
credit for impartiality and strictest justice.’* 

There was hunger-strike by the detenus in Bengal. Gandhi liad 
sent Mahadev Desai to inquire. The prisoners expected dehnice 
a.ssurancc from Gandhi who replied: “I do feel very strongly that 
this fast is not Justified. Such hunger-strikers, if they arc largely 
copied, will bre^ all discipline to pieces and make orderly govem- 
meut impossible. The prisoners’ cause is essentially just, but they 
arc weakening it by their persistence, i would ask them to live and 
listen to the advice of one who claims to be an expert in fasting 
and who claims also to know the science of political prisouership. 
Let them not hamper one whom they comidcr to be their hot 
advocate. In response to Gandhi’s touching appeal and interven¬ 
tion of Subhas Bose, eighty-nine detenus suspended their fast for 
two months. 
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Two days later, Sathc. a reasoned worker, went to Segaon deter¬ 
mined to go on a fourteen-day fast in order to draw the attention 
of the Bombay ministry to the wrongs they had done and the prin-^ 
ciples they had forsaken. His protest was against the orders passed 
about prf>cessions, press security, and Brings. 

“If you are a satyagrahi,” said Gandhi * ^'1 too am a satyagrahi 
and as I have been told by many friends that you arc a reasonable 
man, I shall show you that you are wrong. You ought to have 
exhausted all the constitutional means. You must remember that 
the Bombay Congress nunistry is under four Congress committees — 
Gujarat^ Maharashtrap Kamatak and Bombay» You should have 
lodged your complaint before them. And failing satisfaction, yon 
should have gone to the Working Committee, failing there to the 
A*-hC.C*j and then to the open session of the Congress. And if you 
accept my authority as an expert in satyagraha, then you should 
have come to me, but not with a decision to fasi-“ 

don^t accept you as the final authority,” retorted Sathe, "but 
1 w^ould certainly take your advice- Let me ask you one question. 
Whether all thc$e Congress committees give their opinion in my 
favour or not, what if the ministers $ay that they have violated 
the Congress principles?" 

“‘Do they say so?” 

“Yes. But they wlU not resign tltcy say, unless they are asked 
to resign. But they have broken the proinisK given in the election 
manifestoes. ” 

“There is no rigidity about these manifestoes,” replied Gandhi, 
'^"You may say many things, but you may not be able to carry them 
all out,” 

”My own Sadadtiv Peth, wiiich is one of die constituencies, 
did resolve that Bombay ministry had not fulfilkd tl\e promiseSj" 
retorted Sathe. 

“Well then kt that committee approach the A.-I.C.C. But why 
this fast? You must exhaust all the natural steps-” 

“The natural stcp$ take years. It is a cumbersome machinery,” 

”Not years, but it may take a year. That should not matter/' 

”I do propose to go to the open Congress, for the Congress is 
an authority above you,” 

”1 am no authority,” said Gandhi. ”But 1 have a certain amount 
of moral influence.” 
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“But you do not exercise 

do you know? You must place all the facts before me 
and convince me that 1 have not done all in my power/* 

Sathc now proceeded to give the details of his grievances. “But 
you do not expect me to expria^ my judgement on these mattm/* 
said Gandhi. 

“I do/’ 

“How can I? Your reading out the lexis of orders to me and 
placing all the facts in your possession before me does not lake me 
further- I must hear the minisicrs also/* 

“Bui that you can easily do. You are the High Command./’ 

“How am I the High Command?” 

“Wdl, you have said that the resignations of the ministers arc 
in your pocket.” 

“When did 1 say so? Produce ray statements/^ 

Satlic laughed in reply. 

“NOj seriously/’ said Gandhis “If I made any such preposteroiis 
statement then it would be bravado. You do not find my name 
mentioned anywhere in the constitution. I can exercise my moral 
author] ly certainly^ but that only when 1 see that there is some¬ 
thing which Ought to be done morally by the Working Commitice 
nr the ministry/^ 

“Then, will you study the ca^e while I go on with my fast?’* 

“How can you, when you have yet to convince me of the justi¬ 
fiability of your fast?" 

"I am fasting only to arrest your attention/' 

wilh if you do not fast. The moment you begin your fast 
you distract my attention, you paralyse my capacity for unbiased 
judgement. 1 could not enjoy my meals, if 1 knew that someone 
was fasting without any cause. And then you must know that tills 
is a colony of fosters. There is Bhansalip the greatest faster I have 
known, Vinoba has fasted, and lo has Kaka Saheb. You better sec 
them and talk to them, and sec if they approve of your going on 
a fast/’ 

But Sathc now turned to the second of his counts, the demand 
of security from the newspapers. The Bntish Government may have 
done it, hut ibr the Oongress Government to do so was sure the 
height of injustice. Why should the editors not be prosecuted? No 
security should be demanded without prosecution* 
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“I do not take your view,” said Gandhi. "If we have a national 
Government, and we have the papers that thrive on prosecutions, 
what arc we to do? But that only means that there are funda¬ 
mental dificrcnccs between us. We have got to examine everything. 
If you want me to use my moral authority, I must have certain 
conviction that the ministers have gravely erred in all the three 
matters you have mentioned. And if the conviction goes home, I 
would certainly Like to speak to the ministers and to the Working 
Committee. But to do all this, I must examine your allegations at 
leisure. And you may be sure that though 1 have very little time 
I would study the papers you send me, just for your sake." 

“But in the meanwhile I may fast.” 

“No. You can place the whole case biefore the Working Com¬ 
mittee, if you like.” 

“What right have I?” 

“Everyone has a right. The Working Committee is there to lis¬ 
ten to every Congressman and non-Congressman with a grievance. 
But now that you have asked me to study the ease, perhaps you 
may not want to put it before the Working Committee. After I 
have given my decision, you may reason with me, plead with me, 
and then if you find me obstinate, you can fast against me." 

Sathc was not satisfied, "You are a student of the Gita,” Gandhi 
observed. 

“I am,” affirmed Sathc. 

“Well then, I tdl you your fast would be the third kind of tapas 
described in the seventeenth chapter of the Gita —temasa tapaSj bom 
of ignorance and perverseness.” 

That clinched the argument. "So I may fast a month hence, if 
I am not satisfied 1" 

“Yes, but if 1 want more time, you vrill give me.” 

On August 9 , the Working Committee commenced its three- 
day session at Wardha to take important decisions. The committee 
considered the implication of the move by Subbas Bose and other 
officc-bcarcis and members of the executive committees on July g 
when they organized protest meetings against the resolutions of 
the A.-1.C.C. The committee had before them the explanation 
of Sublias Bose who argued that it was bis constitutional right to 
give expression to his views regarding any resolution passed by the 
A.-I,C.C. Denial of this constitutional right was, he maintained, 
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Untamount to suppression of civil liberty within the Congress. If 
this explanation was not considered sad^actoiy by the Working 
Committee, Subhas Bose took full responsibility for the demoostra- 
tiom and expressed readiness to face any disciplinary action taken 
against him cheerfuily. The comimttec passed a resolution de¬ 
claring Subhas Bose ineligible for any elective post for three years. 
The resolution was drafted by Gandhi: 

“Ihc Working Committee has given most anxious consideration 
to the action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the erstwhile President 
of the Indian Nadonal Congress, in connection with the two reso- 
ludons of the last meeting of the A.-LC.C. known as 'Satyagraha 
in the Provinces' and The Congres! Ministries and P.C.C.s', The 
Working Committee also considered the long letter of Shri Subhas 
Bose in this connection. The Working Committee with great sor¬ 
row and reluctance has come to the conclusion that he has wholly 
missed the point raised by the Congress President, as clearly set 
forth in his declaration. As an ex-president, he should also have 
realized that, ailcr having received peremptory instructions from 
the presidcxic, it was his clear duty, as tlie sersant of the nation, 
to obey implicitly, even though he differed from the ruling of the 
president. It was open to him, if he felt aggrieved by the ruling 
to appeal to the Working Committee or the A.-LC.C., but he 
was bound, as long the instructions of the president stood, to carry 
them out faithiully. This is the first condition of the proper func¬ 
tioning of any organization, much more so of a vast organization 
like the Indian National Congress, which is engaged in the life and 
death struggle with the best organized and tlic most powerful im¬ 
perial corporation in the world. 

“If what seems to be Shri Subhas Bose's contention in his letter, 
that every' member is free to interpret the Congress constitution 
as he likes, prevails, there will be perfect anarchy in the Congress 
and it must break to pieces in no time. The Working Committee 
has come to the conclusion that it will fail m its duty if it condones 
the deliberate and Bagrant breach of discipline by Shri Subhaa 
Chandra Bose. The Working Committee resolves that for his grave 
act of indiscipline, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose is declared disquali¬ 
fied as the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to be a member of any elective Congress committee for three 
yean as from August 1339 . The W'orking Committee trusts tha.t 
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Shri Subhas Chandra Bosr will sec the error of hia ways and will 
loyally submit to the disciplinary' action. 

^"The Working Committee has taken notice of the indiscipline of 
many other Congressmen^ including responsible officials^ and has 
refrained from taking any action, as the members acted under the 
inspiration of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. We, however, leave it 
open to the provincial organisations to take action, if they think 
it necessary for proper observance of discipline and especially if 
the offending members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 
The committee further empowers the president to take disciplinary 
action against such members who, instead of expressing regret for 
their conduct of indiscipline^ persist in it." 

The Congress Working Committee then discussed the critical in- 
ternational situation* It declared its opposition to any imperialist 
war and reiterated its dctcrminadoti to oppose all attempts to im¬ 
pose a war on India. It condemned the sending of troops to Egypt 
and Singapore and prolonging the life of the Central Assembly by 
another year. As a first step in the protest against the flouting of 
public opinion, the committee called upon all Congress members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the 
next session of the assembly. The resolution concluded thus: "The 
committee further remind provincial govemments to assist in no 
way the war preparation;^ of the British Government and to keep 
in mind the policy laid down by the Congress, to which they must 
adhere. If the carrying out of this policy leads to resignations 
or the removal of the Congress ministers» they must be prepared 
for this contingency*" 

The W^orking Gommittce discussed hungcr-strikts in Bengal and 
elsewhere. Under "Hunger-strike’\ Gandhi wrote: 

Hunger-strike has positively become a plague. On the slightest 
pretext, some people want to resort to hunger-strikes. It is well 
that the Working Committee has condemned the practice in un¬ 
equivocal terms, so far at least as hunger-strike for discharge from 
imprisonment is concerned. The committee should have gone fur¬ 
ther and condemned also the practice of forcible feeding. For, I 
regard forcible feeding as an undue liberty with the human body 
which is too sacred to be trifled with, even though it belongs to 
a prisoner. No doubt the state has control over the bodies of its 
prisoners but never to the extent of killing their souL That control 
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has well-defined Uitiits* If a prisoner decides to starve himself to 
death) he should, in my opinion, be allowed to do so. A hunger* 
strike loses its force and dignity, when it has any, if the striker 
is forcibly fed- It becomes a mockery, if somehow or other sufli- 
cient nourishment is poured down the throat, whether ihrpugh the 
mouth or the ncsc. It is my firm conviction that the method of 
forcible feeding should be abandoned as a relic of barbarism. 

**lt is also worthy of consideration whether a rule should not be 
passed by the Working Committee making a public and political 
hunger-strikep without permission, a breach of discipline. 1 do not 
like restraint on the libert>^ of tlie individual, except for his own 
good and that of the society of which he is a member. Hunger- 
strike has, however, become such a nuisance that it will be as well 
for the Working Committee to adopt measures to check it before it 
assumes dangerous proportions. A Working Gommitlec resolution 
in such matters means cxprcssiun of considered public opinion and 
is likely to prove a deterrent against an abuse of the practice. It 
may never need to be enforced.*" 

In the next issue, he commented on the “Two Resolutions'^: 

"I continue to receive letters, mostly abusive, about what may 
be called the Subhas Babu resolution of the Working Commiiicc. 
I law a letter addressed to Rajcndra Babu, which can, hardly be 
surpassed in the use of filthy language. I have seen some criti¬ 
cisms about the war resuluiion^ 

‘T owe it to the public to make my posirion clear about both 
these resolutions. I must confess that the Subhas Babu resoludon 
was drafted by me. I can say that the members of the Working 
Committee would have shirked the duty of taking action, if they 
could have, 'fhey knew ihat [here would be a storm of opposi¬ 
tion against thdr action, li was easier for them to have a colourless 
resolution, than to have one which was no respecter of persons. 
Not to take some action would have amounted to the abdication 
of I heir primary' function of preserving discipline among Congress¬ 
men. Subhas Babu has invited action. He had gallantly suggested 
that if any action was to be taken it should be taken against him 
as the prime mover. In my opinion, the action taken by the Work¬ 
ing Commillee was the mildest possible. There was no desire to be 
vindictive. .■\nd surely, the word 'vindictiveness' loses all its force 
and meaning, when the position of Subhas Babu is considered. He 
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knew that he could not be hurt by the Working Committee* Hb 
popularity had put him above being affected by any action that 
the Working Commiitce might take. He had pitted himself against 
the Working Committecj if not the Congress organization. There- 
forCj the members of the Working Comxtuttce had to perform their 
duty and leave the Congressmen and the public to judge between 
themselves and Subhas Babu. It has been suggested that Subhas 
Babu has done what 1 too would have done tinder similar circum- 
staaces* I cannot recall a single instance in my life of having done 
what Subhas Babu has donc^ that is, defied an oi^niKiitiou to which 
I owed allegiance. 1 could undei^tand rebellion after seccssioii from 
such an organization. 'Fhat was the meaning and secret of the non¬ 
violent non-co-operatiori. of 19 ^ 0 . 

'*But I am not penning these lines so much to justify the action 
of die Working Committee as to appeal to Subhas Babu and his 
supporter to take the decision of the Working Committee in the 
right spirit and to submit to it^ while it lasts* He has every right to 
appeal to ttie A.-I.C.C. against the decision. If he fails there, he 
can take the matter before the annual session of the Congress. And 
all this can be done without any bitterness and witliout imputing 
motives of the worse type to the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee. Why not be satisfied with the belief that the members have 
committed an error of judgement? 1 fancy that if a majority of 
the A.-I.C^C, members signify in writing their disapproval of the 
action of the Working Committee, the latter will gladly resign. By 
imputing motives, whenever there are differences of opinion^ the 
Congressmen pull down the slTucture that has been built up by the 
patient labour of half a century* Indeed, even if a bad motive is 
suspected^ it is better to refrain from imputing it^ unless it can be 
proved beyond doubt. It is neccssarj' for the sake of healthy public 
education that the leaders of public opmlon should judge events 
and decisions on their merits. 

*'On tlie w^ar resolution 1 had a conclusive defeat* I was invited 
to draft a resolution, and so was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru* I was 
proud of my draft, but my pride went before destruction. I saw that 
1 could not carry my resoludDn unless I argued and pressed for it. 
But I had no such desire* We then listened to Jawaharlal's. And 
I at once admitted that it represented more truly than mine the 
country's opinion and even the Working Committec^s, as a whole. 
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Mine was upon out-and-Dut non-tiolcncei If the Congrc^ 

heartily believed in non-violence in its fuUncss, even ^ a policy, 
this was its testing time. But Congressmen, barring individual ex¬ 
ceptions, do not believe in such non -violence^ Those who do^ believe 
that it ia the right thing only for a fight against the Government 
for Wresting jx)wer> But the Congress has no non-^violent message 
for the world, I would fain believe that the Congr<s 5 has such a 
message. The conclusion to both the resolutions need not have been 
radically difTcrent. But the motive power being different ^ the same 
conclusion would bear a different meaning in a different settings In 
the face of the violence going on in India Itself and in the face of 
the fact that Congress governments have been obliged to fall back 
upon militarv^ and police assistance,, a declaration to the world of 
non-^dolcnce would have seemed a mockery. It would have carried 
no weight in India or with the world. Yet, to be true to m^'self, 1 
could not draft any other resolution than I did. 

**Thc fate, to which I was party, of my resolution proved the 
wisdom of my withdrawal of official connection with the Congress. 
I attend the Working Commiuee meetings not to identify rnyself 
with its resolutions or even its general policy. I attend in the pursuit 
of my mission of non-violence. So long as they want my attend- 
anec, I go there to emphasize non-violence in their acts and through 
them in those of Congressmen. We pursue die same goal* They, 
all of them, would go the whole length with me if they could, but 
they want to be true to themselves and to the country which they 
represent for the time being, even as I want to be true to itiyself 
I know that die progress of non-violence is seemingly a terribly 
slow progress. But experience lias taught me that it is the surest 
way to die common goal* There is deliverance neither for India nor 
for the w‘or]d through clash of arms. Violence, even for the vindica¬ 
tion of justice, is almost played out. With that belief I am content 
to plough a lonely furrovr, if it is to be my lot that I liavc no co- 
shcircr in the out-and-out belief In non-violence.** 

Intolerance was rampant. Subhas Bose, on his visit to Patna, 
was received with a black-flag demonstration. There w'as hurling 
of stones and shoes resulting in injuncs to Swami Sahajanand, a 
kban leader. President Rajcndra Prasad condemned the act and 
Gandhi commented on it editorially* ^^The demonstrators showed 
an unworthy intolcranrc/* he WToic. “Subhas Babu has a perfect 
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right to agitate against the action of the Working Cominittec and 
to canvass the public opinion against it. The disciplinary action 
frees Subhas Babu from any liability for restraint, save wbat every 
Congressman, pledged to the credal article of the constitution, is 
bound to put on himself. And that action should save him from 
any further demonstration of ihc public displeasure. And those who 
disapprove of the action of the Working Committee arc certainly 
entitled to join any demonstration in favour of Subhas Babu. Un¬ 
less this simple rule is observed, we shall never evolve democracy. 
In my opinion, the black-flag demonstrators have rendered a dis¬ 
service to the cause of freedom. It is to be hoped that the Patna 
demonstration will prove to be the last of such acts by Congress¬ 
men, The question may be asked, ‘How are those who endorse the 
action of the Working Committee and who disapprove of Subhas 
fiabu's propaganda to show thdr disapproval?’ Certainly not 
through black flags and disturbing of meetings in honour of Subhas 
Babu. But they can express their disapproval by holding counter 
meetings, not at the same time as the others but either before or 
after them. These meetings, for and against, should be regarded 
as means of educating the public opinion. Such education requires 
calm surroundings. Black flags, noisy slogans, and hurling of stones 
and shoes have no place m educative and instructive propaganda. 
Apropos of the ugly demonstration, 1 must refer to the complaint 
T have received that some Congress committees have threatened 
action against those Congressmen who may take part in receptions 
to Subhas Babu. 1 hope that the complaint has no foundation in 
fact. Such action will betray Intolerance and may even be a sign 
of vindictiveness. Those Congressmen who dblike the Working 
Committee’s action are bound to take part in receptions to him. 
It is impossible to gag them by threats of disciplinary measures. 
Such action loses its value, if it is resorted to on the slightest pre¬ 
text, If it is true, as it is true, that no organisation can do without 
such powers, it is equally true that no organization that makes free 
use of such powers has any right to exist. It cannot. It has then ob¬ 
viously lost the public backing,” 

The international situation worsened. War-clouds gathered on 
the European horiaon. Hitler’s ultimatum to Poland and the sign¬ 
ing of a non-aggression pact between Germany and Russia created a 
grave situation. On September J, 1939 * England declared war on 
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G<raiany, the Latter having invaded Poland. On that very day^ tlie 
Viceroy* without previously consulting any of the Indian leaden or 
the lcgblature$* proclaimed that India was at war. And a number 
of ordinances followed the declaradon “that a grave emergency 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened by war/' In hia 
broadcast speech* the Viceroy said that India was being called up¬ 
on to “play a part w*orthy of her place among the great nations of 
the wwld.'^ 

The Viceroy invited the Indian leaders for consultation. Gandhi 
reached Simla on September 5 and issued a statement i 

**At Delhi, as I entraining for Kalka* a big crowd sang in 
perfect good humour to the worn-out refrain of "Mahatma Gandhi- 
ki-jai^, *We do not want any understanding". I had then my weekly 
silence. Therefore* I merely smiled. And those who were stand¬ 
ing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, whilst 
they were admonishing me not to have any tindcrstandmg with 
the Viceroy. I had aUo a letter from a Congress committee giving 
me similar warning. Neither of these counsellors knew me. I did 
not need the warning to know my limitations. Apart from the 
Delhi demonstration and a Congress committee's warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the iitter^icw with His 
Excellency the Viceroy- 

**1 knew that 1 had no authority to speak for any person ex¬ 
cept m^'sclf. I had no instructions whatsoever from the Working 
Committee in the matter. I had answered a telegraphic invitation 
and taken the first train I could catch. And what is morCi with 
my irrepressible and out-and-out non-violence, 1 knew' that I could 
not represent the national mind and I should cut a sorry figure, 
if 1 tried to do so. J told His Excellency as much. Therefore, there 
could be no question of any understanding or negotiation with me. 
Nor^ 1 saw* had he sent for me toVnegodate, I have returned from 
the Viceregal Lodge empty-handed* and without any understand¬ 
ing, open or secret^ If there is to be any, it would be between the 
Congress and the Government* 

^"Having made my position vu*a^ms the Congress quite clear, I 
told His E^tccllency that my own sympathies were with England 
and France from the purely humanitarian standpoint. 1 also told 
him that 1 could not contemplate without being stirred to the very 
depth the destruction of London which had hitherto been regarded 
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^ impr«^gnabte. And as I was picturing before him the Housed of 
Parliament and the Wcstminatcr Abbey and their passible destruc¬ 
tion^ 1 broke down. I have become disconsolate^ In the secret of 
my heart* i am in perpetual quarrel with God that He should 
allow such things to go on. My non-violence seems almost impo¬ 
tent* But the answer comes at the end of the daily quarrel that 
neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is in men. 
I must try on without losing faith, even though I may breah in 
the attempt. 

^*And so^ ^ though in anticipadon of the agony that was await¬ 
ing mc^ I sent on the agrd July, from Abbotiabad, the following 
letter to Herr Hitler: 

“ "Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of 
humanity'. But I have resisted their request because of the feeling 
that any letter from me would be impertinence. Something tells 
me that I must not calculate and that I must make my appeal 
for whatever it may be worth* It is quite clear that you are to¬ 
day the one person in the world who can prevent a war, which 
may reduce humaoity to the savage state* Must you pay that price 
for an object, however worthy it may appear to you to be? Will 
you listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the 
method of war not without considerable success? Anyway 1 anti* 
cipatc your forgiveness, if I have erred in writing to you/ 

“How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the 
appeal from almost the w^holc of thin ting mankind, not excluding 
the German people themselves. I must rehisc to bdieve that the 
Germans contempUtc with equanimity the evacuation of big dd^ 
like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by man's in¬ 
human ingenuity. They cannot contemplate %rith equanimity such 
destruction of themselves and their own monuments. I am not 
just now thinking of Indians deliverance. It will come, but what 
will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out 
victorious over Germany ruined and humbled? 

“And yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but 
brute force and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to no¬ 
thing else* It is in the midst of this catastrophe without parallel 
that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians, individually 
and collectively, have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama/' 
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On hij return to Segaon on September 8* Gandhi received a 
cable from Padcrewskjj ihc aged Ex-Prcsideni of Poland and cek- 
brated piani$t : ^'On behalf of a nation who is todajr defending the 
sacred right to remain free against a cruel and nameless tyranny, I 
appeal to you, as one of the greatest moral authoridcs of the world, 
to use your influence with your counirymen to gain for Poland 
their sympathy and friendship.** To this Gandhi replied 1 

‘'My whole heart is with the Polra in the unequal struggle in 
which they are now engaged for the sake of saving their freedom* 
But I am painfully conscious of the fact that my word carries no 
power with it. I wish 1 had the power to stop this mad destruc¬ 
tion that is going on in Europe* I belong to a country that has 
lost its independence and is struggling to be free from the yoke 
of the greatest imperialist power on earth. India has adopted the 
unique method of non-violence to regain its lo$t freedom. Though 
the method has proved it^ efficacy to an c^ctentj the goal seems far 
off All that I can^ ihcreforcj send to the brave Poles is my heart¬ 
felt prayer for the early terminatian of their fearful trial and for 
the grant of the required strength to bear the suffering whose very 
contemplation makes one shudder^ Their cause is just and their 
victory certain. For God is always the upholder of jusUee-^'' 

Three days later, Gandhi wrote an editorial entitled **Sourcc of 
my Sympathy-*: 

"The statement made by me, ju5t after my interview with the 
Viceroy has had a mixed reception. It has been, described as sen¬ 
timental twaddle by one critic and as a state$tnaji-like pronounce¬ 
ment by another. There are variations between the tw^o extremes. 
I suppose all the critics are right from their own standpointp and 
all are wrong from the absolute standpoint which in this instance 
is that of the author. He wrote for nobody's satisfaction but his 
own* I abide by every ^vord 1 have said in it* It has no political 
valuep except w^hat every humanitarian opinion may possess* Inter¬ 
relation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

"I have a spirited protest from a correspondentH. It calls for a 
rcply^ I do not reproduce the letter^ as parts of it I do not under¬ 
stand myself. But there is no difficulty in catching its drift. The 
main argument is this: 'If you $hed tears over the possible destruc¬ 
tion of the English Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbeiy, 
have you no tears for the pnissiblc destruction of the monuments of 
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Germany? And why do you sympathize with England and France 
and not ^ith Germany? Is not Hider an answer to the ravishing 
of Germany by the allied powers during the last w^ar? If you were 
a German and had the resourcefulness of Hitler, and were a be¬ 
liever in the doctrine of retaliation, as the whole world is, you 
would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be bad. We 
do not know^ what it really is* The literature we get is one-sided^ But 
I suggest to you that there is no dilferencc between Chamberlain 
and Hitler* In Hidcr^s place^ Chamberlain would not have acted 
otherwise* You have done an injusdcc to Hitler by comparing him 
with Chamber lain, to the former's disadvantage* Is England's re¬ 
cord in India any better than Hitler's in another part of the world 
in similar circumstances? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old 
imperialist England and France- I fancy that your emodon at the 
Viceregal Lodge had the better of your judgement*' 

“No one perhaps^ has described English misdeeds more forcibly, 
subject to truth, than I have* No one has resisted England more 
cffccdvely, perhaps, than I have. And my desire for and power of 
resistance rernain unabated. But there arc seasons for speech and 
action, as there arc seasons for silence and inaction* 

"In the dictionary of satyagraha, iherc is no enemy. But as I 
have no desire to prepare a new^ dictionary for satyagrahis, 1 use 
the old words giving tlicm a new meaning. A satyagrahi loves his 
so-called enemy even as hh friend. He owns no enemy* A$ a saiya- 
grahi, that is, a votary of ahimsa, 1 must wish wtU to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for 
the moment. But I have said in a few words in my statement that 
1 would not care to erect ihe freedom of my country on the re¬ 
mains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much moved by a con¬ 
templation of the possible destruction of Germany's monun^enis* 
Herr Hitler -stands in no need of my sympathy* In assessing the 
present merits, the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds 
of Germany are irrelevant. Rightly or wTongly, and irrespective of 
wbat other powers have done before, under similar eircumsianccsj 
I have come to the conclusion tliat Herr Hitler is responsible for 
the war, I do not judge his claim* It h highly probable that his 
right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if 
the Danzig Germans desire to give up their independent status. It 
may be that hi$ claim to appropriate the Polish Corridor is a just 
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cl^m. My coinplsint is that he will not let the claim be examined 
by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbittation that it came &om interested 
cjnaTters, Even a thief may conceivably make a correct appeal to 
his fellow thief I think 1 am right in saying that the whole world 
was anxious that Herr Hiikr should allow' his demand to be ex¬ 
amined by an impartial tribunaL If he succeeds jn his design, his 
success will he no proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof 
that the law of the jungle is still a great force in human affairs. 
It will be one more proof that though we humans have changed 
the form, w^e have not changed the manners of the beast, 

"I hope it ia clear to my critics that my sympathy for England 
and France is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder 
language, of hysteria. It is derived from the never-drying fountain 
of non-violence which my breast has nursed for fifty years. 1 claim 
no infallibility for my judgement* All I claim is that my sympathy 
for England and France is reasoned. I invite those who accept the 
premises on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape 
it should take is another matter. Alone I can but pray. And so I 
told His Excellency that my sympathy had no concrete value in 
the face of the concrete destruction that is facing those who are 
directly engaged in the war/^ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met 
on September lo. It gave its general support to Britain and re¬ 
cognised that the task of defending India from any military attack 
was "of common concern to the British Government as well as to 
the Indians”, With a view' to make such co-operation "effective*', 
the Maliasabha urged the introduction of responsible Government 
at the Centre^ rc\'ision of the Communal Award and enlistment of 
more Hindus in the army. 

The Muslim League came out with its war resolution, passed on 
September t8. !i expressed its appreciation of Lord Linlithgow^s 
action in inviting Jitmah* Tht resolution then criticized and con¬ 
demned the federal scheme, the working of provincial autonomy 
which, during its two years of experimcnti "has resulted wholly in 
a permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus 
over the Muslim minority, whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, are in danger and even their religious rights and cuUtirc 
arc being assailed and annihilated every day under the Government 
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in various provinces,” Tte resolution stated that Muslim India” 
always sto<^ against the "exploitation of the people of India”, of 
their favouring “a free India”, while they were opposed to the 
"domination of the Hindu majority over the Muslims and other 
minorities and the vassalization of Muslim India.** The resolution 
warned the British Government that it could count on the Muslim 
support only on two conditions: Muslims must be given “justice 
and fair play” in the Congress Provinces, and no assurances must 
be given as to the const!tudonal advance, nor any new constitution 
framed, without the consent and the approval of the League, "the 
only organization that can speak on behalf of Muslim India**. 

The IJberal Federation, the All-India Christian Conference and 
the princra stood for unconditional assistance to the Government, 
And among other expressions of opinion, a statement was issued on 
September 6, signed by Tagore and others, calling upon India to 
stand by Britain and resist the disastrous policy of domination by 
force. “No Indian would desire that England should lose the battle 
for freedom she is fighting today.*’ 

The Working Committee of the Congress met in September at 
AVardha and discussed for a week the situation created by the out¬ 
break of the war. Jinnah was invited to participate in the discus¬ 
sions but he would not come owing to his “previous commitment”. 
Subhas Bose, Ancy, Narendra Deva and Jayaprakash Narayan 
were present by special invitations. Jawaharlal Nehru, who had not 
joined the committee after the Calcutta imbroglio, and was away in 
China, returned in time to participate in the meeting. Gandhi was 
present throughout the session of the committcc- 

On September 14, after full four days’ discussion, the Working 
Committee issued a long statement drafted by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
extracts from which ran as follows: 

“The British Government have declared India as a belligerent 
country, promulgated ordinances, passed the Government of India 
Act Amending Bill, and taken many other far->rcaching measures 
which affect the Indian people vitally, and circumscribe and limit 
the powers and the activities of the provincial governments. This 
has been done without the consent of the people of India whose 
declared wishes in such matters have been deliberately ignored by 
the British Government. The Working Committee must take the 
gravest view of these developments. 
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"The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of 
the ideology and practice of fascisin and Nazism and their glorifi¬ 
cation of war and violence and the suppression of the human spirit- 
It has seen in fascism and NaaLsnij intensification of the principle 
of imperialism against which the Indian people have struggled for 
many ycars/Fhe Working Committee musip therefore^ condemn un¬ 
hesitatingly the latest aggTc$$ioii of th e Naai Government in Germany 
against Poland and sympathise with those who rtsist it. 

"The Congress has further laid down that the issue of war and 
peace for India must be decided by die Indian people^ and no out¬ 
side authority can impose this decision upon them, nor can the 
Indian people permit [heir resources to be exploited for imperialist 
ends. If co-operation is desired . . . (it) must be between equals by 
mutual consent for a cause which both consider to be worthy • . . 
India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for democraric 
Jrecdom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom as she potsscsses taken away from her. 

""The VVorking Commiltec are aware thai the Govern men te of 
Great Britain and France have declared that they are fighring for 
democracy and freedom and to put an end to aggression- But the 
history of the recent past b full of examples, showing the constant 
divergence between the spoken w'ord, tiie ideals proclaimed, and the 
real motives and objectives. 

"If this war is to defend the imperialist possessions, 

colonies^ vested interests and privilege, then India can have nothing 
to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order 
based on democracy, theti India is intensely interested in it. And ii' 
Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy 
then she must necc$3arily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India, and tlie Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a constituent assembly without any external interference, 
and must guide their own policy < . . The crisis that has overtaken 
Europe is not of Europe only but of humanity and will not pass 
like other crises or wars, leaving the essential structure of the present- 
day world intact^ It is likely to refashion the world for good or ilL 
India is the crux of the problem^ for India has been the outstand¬ 
ing example of modern imperialism, and no refashioning of the 
world can succeed, wliich ignores thb vital problem. With her vast 
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resources, India must play an important part in any scheme of 
world reorganiaation. But India can only do so as a free nation, 
whose cnergfics have been released to work for this great end. Free¬ 
dom today is indivisible and every attempt to retain the imperiaiist 
domination in any part of the world will lead inevitabiy to a fresh 
disaster. 

“The Working Committee have noted that many rulers of the 
Indian states have offered their services and resources and have ex¬ 
pressed their desire to support the cause of democracy in Furope, 
If they must make their professions in favour of democracy abroad, 
the committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of democracy within their own states in which to¬ 
day undiluted autocracy reigns supreme. The Britbh Government in 
India is more responsible for this autocracy than the rulers them¬ 
selves, as has been made painfully evident during the past year. 
This policy is the very negation of democracy and of the new world 
order for which Great Britain claims to be lighting in Europe. 

"As the Working Committee view past events, they fail to find 
any attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-deter¬ 
mination, or any evidence that the present war declarations of the 
British Government arc being, or arc going to be, acted upom The 
committee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in 
a war which is conducted on imperialist hncs and which is meant 
to cotisoUdate imperialism in India and elsewhere■ In view, how* 
ever, of the graxity of the occasion and the lact that the pace of 
events during last few days has often been swifter than the work¬ 
ing of tnen^s minds, the committee desire to take no final decision at 
this stage, so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues at 
stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of India in the 
present and in the future. The ^irt^orking Committee, iherefore, in¬ 
vite the British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
their war alms arc In regard to democracy and imperialism and 
the new order that is envisaged, in pardculaTj how these aims arc 
going to apply to India and 10 be given cflect in the present. The 
real lest of any declaration is its application in the prracni, for 
It is the present that will govern action today, and abo give shape 
to the future. 

“'rhe Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian people 
have no quarrel with the German people or the Japanese people or 
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any other people. And they do not look forward to a victory of one 
people over another or to a dictated peace, but to a victoiy of real 
democracy for all the people of all countries and a world freed from 
the nightmare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

“The committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end all 
internal conflicts and controversy, and in this grave hour of peril, 
to keep in readjtic&s and hold together as a united nation, calm of 
purpose and determined to achieve the freedom of India within the 
larger freedom of the world," 

The Working Committee appointed a sub-committce consisting 
of Kehru, Azad and Patel to deal with the questions arising out of 
the changing war situation. The full teat of the CongrciS statement 
was broadcast by the Moscow radio. Commenting on the Congress 
manifesto, Gandhi wrote on September 15: 

"The Working Committee's statement on the world crisis took 
four days before it received final shape. Every member expressed 
his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the committee’s invita¬ 
tion, prepared by Pandi t Jawaharlal Nehru. I was sorry to find my¬ 
self alone in thinking tliat whatever support was to be given to the 
British should be given unconditionally. This could only be done 
on a purely non-violctit basis. But the committee had a tremend¬ 
ous responsibility to discharge. It could not take the purely non¬ 
violent attitude. It felt tliat the nation had not yet imbibed the 
non-violent spirit requisite for the possession of the strength which 
disdains to take advantage of the difficulty of the opponent. But 
in stating the reasons for its conclusions, the committee desired to 
show the greatest consideration for the Engbsh. 

"The author of the statement is an artist. Though he cannot be 
surpassed in his implacable opposition to imperialism in any shape 
or foim, he is a friend of the English people. Indeed, he is more 
English than Indian in his thoughts and make-up. He is often more 
at home with Englishmen than with his own countrymen. And 
he is a humanitarian in the sense that he reacts to every wrong, 
no matter where perpetrated. Though, therefore, he is an ardent 
nationalist, his nationalism U enriched by his fine internationalism. 
Hence the statement is a manifesto addressed not only to his own 
countrymen, not only to the British Government and the British 
people, but is addressed also to the nations of the world including 
those that arc exploited like India. He has compelled India, through 
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the Working Committee, to think not merely of her own frctdOTii, 
but of the freedom of all the exploited nations of the world* 

“The same dmc that the committee passed the statemeot^ it ap¬ 
pointed a board of his choice^ with himself as chajrmaji, lo deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time* 

"T hope that the statement will receive the unanimous support 
of all the parties among Congr^men* The strongest among them 
will not find any lack of strength in it. And at this supreme hour in 
the history of the nation, the Congress should believe that there 
will be no lack of strength iu action, if action becomes necessary. 
It will be a pity, if Congressmen engage in petty squabbles and party 
strife* If anything big or worthy is to come out of the committee's 
action, the undivided and unquestioned loyalty of every Congress¬ 
man is obsolutely necessary. I hope that all other political parties 
and all communities will join the committee’s demand for a clear 
declaration of their policy from the British Government with such 
corresponding action, as it is possible amidst martial conditions. 
Recognition of India, and for that matter of all those who are 
under the British Crown, as free and independent nations, seems 
to me to be the natural corollary of the British professions about 
democracy* If the war means anything less, the co-operation of 
dependent nations can never be honesiiy voluntary, unless it were 
based on non-violence. 

that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen* To put it still more plainlyi all that is required is honest 
acuon to implement the declaration of faith in democracy made 
from British platforms. Will Great Britain have an unwilling India 
dragged into the war or a willing ally co-operating with her in the 
prosecution of a defence of true democracy? The Congress support 
will mean the greatest moral asset in favour of England and France, 
The Congress fights not with violent but with non-violent means 
however imperfect, however crude tlie non-violence may be*” 
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The ViCEROV again invited more than fifty of India's leaders in* 
eluding Gandhi, Rajendm Prasad, Nehni, Bose, Patel and Jinnah 
for ^ mterview. On the train to Simla, on September 35, 1939, 
Gandhi wrote on '^Conundrums”: 

*^Thus asks a well-known Congressman: “(t) What is your per¬ 
sonal attitude towards this war consistent with non-violence? (2) Is 
it the same as or different from your attitude during the last war? 
(3) How could you with your non-violence actively associate with 
and help the Congress^ whose policy is based on violence in the 
present crisis? (4) And what is your concrete plan based on non* 
violence to oppose or prevent this war?" 

"These questions conclude a long friendly complaint about my 
seeming inconsistencies or inscrutability. Both arc old complaints, 
perfectly justified from the standpoint of the complainants, but 
wholly unjustified from my own. Therefore, my complainants and 
I must agree to differ. Only this let me say. At the time of writing 
I never think of what I have said before. My aim is not to be con¬ 
sistent with my previous statements on a given question, but to be 
consistent with truth, as it may present itself to me at a given mo¬ 
ment. The result has been that I have grown from truth to truth; 
1 have saved my memory an undue strain; and what is more, when¬ 
ever I liave been obliged to compare my writing even of fifty ycai^ 
ago with the latest, 1 have discovered no inconsistency between 
the two. But friends who observe inconsistency will do well to take 
the meaning that my latot writing may yield, unless, of course^ 
they prefer the old. But before making the choice, they should try 
to sec if there is not an underlying and abiding consistency be¬ 
tween the two seeming inconsistencies. 

So far as my inscrutability is concerned, friends should take my 
assurance that there is never any attempt on my part to suppress 
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my thought when it is relevant* Sometimes it arises from my desire 
to be brief* And sometimes it must be due to my own Ignorance of 
the subject on which I may be called upon to give an opimom 
*To give a typical instance, a friend, between whom and me 
there never is any mental reservation, thus writes in anguish rather 
than anger: the not-lmprobable event of India being a theatre 

of war, is Gandhi prepared to advise his own countrymen to bate 
their breasi:s to the enemy's sword? A little while ago, I would 
have pledged my word that he would do so* but 1 am not confident 
any more/ 

can only assure him that notwithstanding my recent writings 
he can retain his confidence that I would give the same advice as 
he expects I w^ould have given before^ or as I gave to the Czechs 
or the AbyssinianSi My non-violence is made of stern stuff* It is 
firmer than the firmest metal known to the scientists. Yet, alas, I 
am painfully conscious of the fact that it has sdll not attained its 
nadve firmness. If it hadj God would have show^n me the way to 
deal wath the many local casts of violence that 1 helplessly witness 
daily* This is said not in arrogance* but in the certain knowledge 
of the power of perfect non*violcnce to be undercsti mated in order 
to cover my limitations or weaknesses. 

“Now for a few lines in answer to the foregoing questions. 

“u My ow^n persona] reaction tow ards this war is one of greater 
horror than even before. I was not so disconsolate before, as I am 
today* But the greater horror would prevent me today from be¬ 
coming the self-appointed recniiting sergeant that 1 bad become 
during the last war* And yet, strange as it may appear, my sym¬ 
pathies are wholly with the allies. Willynilly, this war is resolving it¬ 
self into one between such democracy* m the West has evolved^ and 
totalitarianism, as it is typified in Herr Hitler* Though the part that 
Russia is playing is painful* let us hope that the unnatural com¬ 
bination will result III a happy, though unintended, fusion w'hose 
shape no one can foretell. Unless the allies suffer demoralisation, 
of which there is not the slighiest indication, this war may be used 
to end all wars, at any rate of the virulent type that wc sec to¬ 
day. 1 have the hope that India, distraught though she is with 
internal dbscusiom, will play an cfTcctive part m ensuring the 
desired end and the spread of cleaner democracy than hitherto. 
This will undoubtedly depend upon how the Working Committee 
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will ultimatdy act in the real tragedy that is being played on die 
world stage. We arc both actors in and speciatoR of the drama. 
My line is casl^ Whether I act as a humble guide of the Working 
Committee, or, if I may me the same estpressiou without offcnccp 
of the Government, my guidance will be for the deliberate purpose 
of taking either or both along the path of non-^’iolencc, be the step 
ever so imperceptible* It is plain that I cannot force the pace either 
way. I can only use such power as God may endow my head or 
heart with for the moment. 

"a. I think that 1 have covered the second question in answer¬ 
ing the first* 

^*3. There are degrees of violence as of non-violence* The Work¬ 
ing Committee has not wilfully departed from the policy of non¬ 
violence* It could not honestly accept the real impbeatioDs of 
non-violence* It felt that the vast ma^ of Congressmen had never 
clearly understood that, in the event of danger from without, they 
were to defend the country by non-violent means. All that they 
had learnt truly w^as that they could put up a successful fight, on 
the whole non-violent, against the British Government* Congress- 
men have had no trsuTung in the me of non-\iolcnce in the other 
fields. Thus, for example, the Congressfnen had not yet discovered 
a sure method of dealing successfully in a non-violent manner with 
communal riots or goondabm* The argument is final, inasmuch as 
it is based on actual experience. 1 would not serve the cause of 
non-violence, if I deserted my best co-workers, because they could 
not follow me in an extended appUcadon of non-violence* I, there¬ 
fore, remain with them in the faith that their departure from the 
non-violent method will be confined to the narrowest field and will 
be temporary, 

*^4, I have no ready-made concrete plan* For me too, this is a 
new field. Only I have no choice a$ to the means. It must always 
be purely non-violent, whether I am closeted with the members of 
the Working Committee or with the Viceroy* Therefore, what 1 am 
doing is itself part of the concrete plan. More wUl be revealed to 
me from day to day, a$ all my plans always have been. The famous 
nomco-operation rcsoludon came to me within Ics* than twenty- 
four hours of the meeting of the A*-I.C.G. at which it was moved 
in Calcutta In 1930; and so did practically the Dandi march* The 
fonndadon of the first civil resistance under the then known name 
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of passive resistance was laid by accident at a meeting of Indians 
in Johannesburg m 1906, convened for the purpose of finding the 
means of combating the anti-Asiatic measure of those days, I had 
gone to the meeting with no preconceived resolution. It was born 
at the meeting. And the creation is still expanding. But assuming 
that God had endowed me with full powers—which He never does— 

1 would at once ash the English to lay down arms^ free aU their 
vassals^ take pride in being called "little Englanders^ and defy all 
the totalitarians of the world to do their worsts Englishmen vrfU 
then die unrcsistiiigly and go down to history as the heroes of non¬ 
violence, I would further invite Indians to co-operate witli English¬ 
men in this godly martyrdom* It will be an indissoluble pannership 
drawn up in letters of the blood of their own bodies^ not of their 
so-called enemies. But 1 have no $uch general power. Non-violence 
is a plant of slow growth. It grows imperceptibly but surely. And 
even at the risk of being misunderstoodp 1 must act in obedience to 
^thc still small voice.^ ” 

On the same day Gandhi wrote a note on “Is India a Military 
'Country?” It was in reply to a broadcast talk of the Commander^ 
in-Chief: 

**I must wholly, though rcspccifully, dissent from the view' that 
India is a military country* I thank God tliat it is not. It may 
be that the Commandcr-in-Chief has a special meaning for the 
term which 1 do not know* Or h it that his India is composed of 
only the defence forces under his command? For me, the defence 
forces arc of the least imporiaiicc in the make-up of the nation* I 
need not be reminded that life would be in constant peril, if the 
forces were withdrawn. The forces notwithstanding, life is not free 
from peril. There are tiot^* there are murders, there arc dacoitics, 
there arc raids. The defence forces avail little in all these pciilsp 
and they generally act after the mischief Is done* But the gallant 
Commandcr-in-Cliicf looks at things as a soldier* [ and, with mt, 
the millions are untouched by the military spirit. From ages past 
India has had a military caste in numbers wholly insignificant. But 
that caste has had little to do with the millions* This, however, is 
not the occnision for examining its contribution to the matiug of 
India. All 1 want to slate, with the utmost emphasis at my com¬ 
mand* is that the description of India as a military country b 
wrong. Of all the countries m the world India is the least miUtaiy . 
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Although I have failed %%iih the Working Committee in persuad¬ 
ing theiTip at this supreme moment^ to declare their undying faith 
in non-violence aa only sovereign temedy for saving mankind 
from dcstructionj I have not lost the hope that the masses will 
refuse to bow to the Moloch of war but they will rely upon their 
own capacity for suflering to save their country's honour* How' has 
the undoubted military valour of Poland served her against the 
superior forces of Germany and Russia? Would Poland unarmed 
have fared any worse if it had met tJic challenge of these combined 
forces with tiie resolution to face death without retaliation? Would 
the invading forces have taken a heatier toll from an infinitely 
more valorous Poland? It h highly probable that their essential 
nature would have made them desist from a wholesale slaughter of 
the innocents. 

"Of all the organizations of the world, the Congress is the best 
fitted to show it the better way, indeed the only way, to the true 
life. Its non-violent experiment will have been in vain if, when 
India wakes up from the present fear, she does not show to the 
world the way of deliverance from the blood bath. The criminal 
waste of life and wealth that is now^ going on will not be the Iasi 
if India does not play her natural part by showing that human 
dignity is best preserved not by developing the capacity to deal 
destruction but by refusing to retaliate. And I have no manner of 
doubt that if it is possible to train the millions in the black art of 
violence which is the law of the beast, it is more possible to train 
them in the white art of non-violence which is the law of regen¬ 
erate man. Any way, if the Commander-in-ChicF will look beyond 
the defence forceSj he will discover that the real India is not miUtary 
but peacc-lo\^ngH 

"Nor do ] contemplate without uneasiness the prospect of Indian 
soldiers^ trained after the modem mannetj, taking the motor spirit 
to their homes. Speed is not the end of Kfe* Man sees more and 
lives more truly by walking to his duty." 

After seeing the Vieemy on September 26, Gandhi entrained for 
Wardha. On the way he wrote on "Hindu-Muslim Unity"! 

"During my last journey to Simla, my atteniion was drawn lo 
the bitterness with which, it was alleged, the Muslim League and 
its doings were being criticized in some of the Congress organs. 1 
have not seen any such criticism for the simple reason that I do not 
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see the newspapers except for a few moments daily. But if there is 
any ground for such eomplaintj it should certainly be removed. The 
Muslim League b a great organization. Its president was at one 
time an ardent Congressman. He was the rising hope of the Con¬ 
gress* His battle with Lord WilUngdon cannot be forgotten. The 
Jinnah Hall of the Bombay Congress is a standing monument of 
the president's labours for the Congress, and a mark of Congress- 
men *5 generous appreciation of hb services. The Muslim League 
contains many members who were whole-heartedly with the Con¬ 
gress during the memorable Khilafat days. 1 refuse to think that 
these erstwhile comrades can be as bitter in their hearts towards 
their fellow workers of yesterday, as thdr speeches and writings of 
today will show. It b, thtrcforcj wong of CongrKsmen and the 
Congress organs if they are bitter against the League or its individual 
members* The Congress policy of non-vioknee should put an easy 
restraint upon the speeches, writings and actions of Congressmen 
in their dealings ’^vith the League and its members. Tlicy must re¬ 
solutely believe and hope that sooner or later, and sooner rather 
than later, there is to be communal unity, not superficial but real 
and lasting. 

^"Zahid^ the late Big Brother's son, who met me in Simla said, 
*We must not quarrcL Blood is thicker than water* We arc of the 
same blood* You must wrork for unity'." Other Muslim friends who 
met me during the journey said: *You must bring about unity. You 
alone can do it. Heaven help us if unity is not achieved in your 
lifetime.* I have a similar message from a great MasHtn* 

**All this may Batter my vanity* But 1 know that it does humble 
me. I wish God had given me power to realize the hope genuinely 
expressed by so many Muslim friends. I assure them that not a day 
passes but I think of and pray for the unity. It b neither for want 
of will nor effort that 1 have to be a helpless witness of so much 
bitterness and quarrelling between the two* I have not lost hope 
that I shall live to see real unity established between not only tlic 
Hindus and Muslims, but all the commujiitie$ that make India a 
nation. If I know the way to achieve it todayi I know that J have 
the will and the strength to take it, however difficult or thorny it 
may be. And 1 know too that the shortest and the surest way lies 
through non-violence* Some Muslim friends tell me that Muslims 
will never subscribe to unadulterated non-inukncc. With titem, they 
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say, violence h as lav 4 ul and necessary as non-violencc. The use of 
either depends upon drcumstances. It does not need the Koranic 
authority to justify the lawfulnoa of both. That is the well-known 
path the w^orld has traversed through the ages- There is no such 
thing as unadulterated violence in the world. But I have heard it 
from many Muslim friends that the Holy Koran teaches the use 
of non-violence. It regards forbearance as superior to vengeance, 
Tlic very word Islam means peace> which is non-violence. Badshah 
Khaoj a staunch Muslim, has accepted out-and-out non-vioienee 
as his creed. It would be no answer to say that he docs not live up 
to his creed* even as I know to my shame that I don't. If there 
is difference in our actions, the diffcrctice is not one of kind* it is 
of degree, Bui the argument about non-violence in the Holy Koran 
is an interpoladon, not necessary for my thesis, 

“1 hold that for the full play of non-i^iolcnce, only one party need 
believe in it. Indeed^ if both the parties believe in it and live up to 
it, there is no appreciation or demonstration of it* To live at peace 
with one another is the most natural thing to do. But neither party 
gains the merit that the exercise of non-violence carries with it. 
Unfortunately* at tlic present moment* those Hindus who do not 
know the use of violence, though they have it in their hearts, arc 
sorry for their incapacity and would fain learn the trick—I won^t 
call it the art—of violence, so as to be able to match w'hat they 
describe as Muslim violence. And if peace is to be brought about 
by both parties being equally matched in the use of violence* both 
offensive and defensive* I know that that peace will not come in 
my lifetime and, if it came, 1 should not care to be witness of it. 
It will be an armed peace to be broken at any moment. Such has 
been the peace in Europe, Is not the present war enough to make 
one sick of such peace? 

** Muslim friends, who hope much from me, will perhaps now 
recognize my agony for the unattainment of peace in spite of the 
travail that I have gone through and am jtrill going through* They 
should also see that my principal work lies through teaching at 
least the Hindus to Jea^rn the art of non*violence unless 1 can bring 
the Muslims to the position the All brothers and their associates 
took up during the Khilafat days. They used to say: "Even if our 
Hindu brethren cut us to pieces, yet will we love them. They are 
our Idth and kin." The late Maulana Abdul Bari used to say: *Thc 
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Muslims of India will never forget the ungrydging and uncondi- 
tional support that Hindus have given to us at this critical period 
of our history.^ I am sure that both the Hindus and tlie Muslims 
of those days arc the same today that they were then. But dmes 
have changed and with diem have changed our manners. I have no 
shadow of a doubt that our hearts will meet some day. And what 
seems impossible today for us, God will make possible tomorrow* 
For that day I work^ live and pray.” 

As soon as he reached Segaon, he was shown an advance copy 
of Rcuter^s summary of the Lords* debate on India. Lord Zetland^ 
the Secretary' of State for India, had characterised the Congress 
demand as anTortunate- Gandhi said: was unprepared for the 

old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing com¬ 
parisons unflattering to the Congress. 1 maintain tljat the Congress 
is an all-inclusive body. And without offence to anybody, it can be 
said of It that it is the one body that ha$ represented for over half 
a century,, without a rivaJ^ the vast masses of India, urrespective of 
class or creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of the 
Musalmans or that of the people of the states. Recent years have 
shown unmistakably that the Congress represents beyond doubt 
(he interests of the people of the states^ And it is that organization 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British intentions. If 
the British are fighting for the freedom of all, then their represen¬ 
tatives have to state in the clearest possible terms that the freedom 
of India is necessarily included in the war aim. The content of 
such freedom can only be decided by the Indians and them alone. 
Surely it is wrong for Lord Zetland to complain as he does, though 
in gentle terms, that the Congress should at this cridcal juncture, 
when Great Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle^ ask 
for a dear dedaration of the British intentions. I suggest that 
the Congress has done nothing strange, or less than honourable, in 
asking for such a dedaratioii. Only a free India's help is of value. 
And die Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India's status as 
an independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain^ 
As a friend of the British, 1 , therefore, appeal to the English states¬ 
men that they will forget the old Ungtiagc of the imperialists and 
open a new chapter for all those, who have been held under the im¬ 
perial bondage. 
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Every line of his writings was $cruiirii3£ed and he was iriundatcd 
with searching letters* Commenting on ^'Thc Unbridgeable GulP’, 
Gandhi wrote: 

“The following letter comes from a friend t Tn the Harijnn you 
wrote: '^Speed is not the end of life. Man sees more and lives moTe 
truly by walking to Ids duty/^ Then you subscribe: “On the train 
to Simla.’" I am surprised that with all the fund of humour you 
possessp you could not see how the w^ofds "on the train to Simla^* 
pointed the finger of ridicule to the statement: "Man sets more and 
lives tnorc truly by walking to his duty.“ ’ 

“Time was ^vhen tliis friend used to believe in my method and 
wa^ a valuable supportcr^ Somehow or other, 1 have now' fallen 
from grace. He should have had no difficulty in following the rich 
humour behind the w^riting which he exposes to ridicule^ But I must 
deprive the ridicule of it$ sting by informing my friend that I 
wras in my senses when 1 wrote the note referred to. 1 might easily 
have avoided the exact place where it was penned^ But 1 wanted 
to add point to my remark and to discover to the reader the vast 
gulf that separates me from my idcaL Let the waverers take heart 
from the fact that though my note contaimng tJtc false contra¬ 
diction of the ideal has prorided my friend wjUi ntirth;, I have 
got the credit for trydng my best to live up to the ideab I may pro¬ 
fess. If 1 am to make an ei'er-increasing approach to my ideal, I 
must let the world see my weaknesses and failures, so that 1 may 
be saved from hyptxirisy, and so that even for very shame 1 would 
try my utmost to realistc the ideal. The contradiction pointed out 
by the friend also shows that between the ideal and practice there 
alway's must be an unbridgeable gulf. The ideal will cease to be 
one^ if it becomes possible to realize it. The pleasure lies in making 
the effort, not in its fulfilment. For^ in our progress towards the 
goal, we ever sec more and more enchanting scenery'* 

“Coming, however, to the friend^s jibe, let me tell him and the 
reader that 1 could pen those lines because it is never a pleasure to 
me to travel by motor or rail or even a cart. It is always a pleasure 
to walk. Nor should J mind in the least, if every rail was removed 
and men, except tlie sick and the maimed, had to walk to thdr 
businesses- 1 can not only imagine but am working for a civiliza¬ 
tion in which possession of a cat will be considered no merit and 
the railways wdll find no place* It would not be for me an unhappy 
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events if the world became once more as large a$ it u^ed to be at 
one time. Hind Swaraj was written in igoQ* Since then it has under¬ 
gone man/ edtdems and has been translated in many languages of 
the world. I was asked last year by Shrimati Sophia Wadla to write 
a foreword for the edition that she was bringing out^ thereforep 
had the pleasure of having to re-read it carefully^ The reader may 
know that 1 could not revise a single idea. 1 had no desire to revise 
the language. It is a fair translation of the original in Gujarati. The 
key to understand that incredibly simple—so simple as to be re¬ 
garded foolish—booklet is to realize that it is not an attempt to 
go back to the so-called ignorant Dark Ages. But it is an attempt 
to see beauty in voluntary simplicity^ poverty and slosvncss. I have 
pictured tiiat as my ideal. I shall never reach it myself and hence 
cannot expect the nation to do so. But the modern rage for variety^ 
for flying through the air, for multiplicity of wants, etc., have no 
fascination for me. They deaden the inner being in us* The giddy 
heights, which man’s ingenuity is attempting, take us away from 
our Maker, Who is nearer 10 us tlran the nails are to the flesh 
which they cover. 

* ^Therefore, even whilst i am travelling at the rate of forty miles 
per houTj I am conscious that it is a necessary evil, and that my 
beat work is to be done in little Segaon containing seven hundred 
souls, and in the neighbouring villages to w^hich 1 can walk. But 
being a highly practical man, 1 do not avoid railway travelling 
or motoring for the mere sake of looJdug foolishly consistent* Let 
the reader know that, during the hurricane Harijan tour Thakkar 
Bapa had arranged for me, 1 had gently suggested to him that I 
would Uke to do the w’holc of the year's lour on foot. He would 
not listen. And w'c had violent demonstrations during the tour. 
Twice or oftencr we escaped serious injury and it might have been 
even death* When we reached Puri, there was fear of bloodshed. 
So 1 put my foot dowm and insisted on performiug the remaining 
pilgrimage on foot* Tluikkar Bapa readily consented, Welh the 
demonstratorsj who w^cre prepared only for demonstrations by rail 
and motor-car, could not overtake the pilgrims who covered only 
eight to ten miles per day in two stages. This was the most effec¬ 
tive part of our tour* The awakening was solid. Our experiences 
were rich* And the demonstrators had no excitement left for them. 
They had no desire to kill me in cold blood* They were out for 
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sensations. But sensations are not to be had with non-violcni men 
and women walking to their mission without any fear of man and 
in the certain knowledge of having God as their infallible guide 
and protector/' 

Gandhi was nearing seventy-one^ The eyes of the w^orld were 
directed towards him. On October 2, he was presented a birthday 
volume edited by Radhakrishnan. *‘To this great soul in a beggar's 
garb/' said Tagore* “it U our united privilege to oRcr felicitadons 
on his birthday/' Commenting on the birthday volume, Gandhi 
wrote under Thanks'*! 

“Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan lias made much of my seventy-first 
birthday. He has sent me his book of praises from fnendSi known 
and unkcDWTi to mc^ With it^ he has been good enough to send 
also a covering letter of further appreciation. 1 do not know when 
1 shall have the time to go through all the tributes collected in 
the volume, i can only pray that God may give me the co,paciiy 
to live up to the contributors' picture of mcj. whatever it may be. 
One warning I should like to issue to my admirers. Some would 
like to erect my statues in the public places, some others would 
have portraits, yei others would proclaim my birthday as a pub¬ 
lic holiday. C. Rajagopalachari knows me well and, therefore, he 
has wisely vetoed the proposal to declare my birthday as a public 
holiday. These are the days of diEsensions and discord. I should feci 
deeply humiliated, if my name became in any way an occasion for 
accentuating them. Avoidance of such opportunity is a real service 
to the country and me. Statues and photographs and the like have 
no place today. The only praise 1 would like and would treasure Is 
the promotion of the activities to which my life h dedicated. He 
or she, who docs a single act to produce communal harmony^ or 
to destroy the demon of untouchability^ or to advance the cause of 
die villages, brings me real joy and peace. I am nothing without or 
apart from my activities.'' 

Tlie Congress Working Ckjmmittcc's statement of September 14 
was diitussed at the mcciing of the A.-l.C.C. held at Wardha on 
October 9. For tw^o days it was debated in the course of which 
twenty-two diRercnt amendments were moved, mostly by the Icfdatfl, 
of whom the communists were most vodferous, calling for a more 
aggressive policy against the Government. The following resolution 
was passed by the A*-I,C.C. on die war crisis! 
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“'Hie Congress has been guided throughout by its objective of 
achieving the independence of the Indian people and the establisb* 
ment of a free demoerstic state in India^ wherein the rights and 
the interests of aU minorities arc preserved and safeguarded. The 
means it has adopted in its struggle and activities have been peace¬ 
ful and legitimate^ and it has looked upon war and violence with 
horror and as opposed to progress and civilization. In particular, 
die Congress has declared itself opposed to all imperialist wars and 
to the domination of one country over another* 

**Iii spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress in regard 
to war, the British Government have declared India a belligerent 
country without the consent of the Indian people. The Ail-India 
Congress Committee, however, docs not wish to take any decision 
precipitously and without giving every opportunity for the war and 
peace aims of the British Government to be clarified, with particu- 
iar reference to India - - - While the committee condemns fascism 
and Nazi aggression, it h convinced that peace and freedom can, 
only be established and preserved by an extension of democracy to 
all the colonial countries and by the appUcudon of tlic principle of 
selMetermination to them, so as to eliminate impcriailst control* 
In particular, India must be declared an independent nation and 
at pt^nt application should be given to this status to the largest 
possible extent,^" 

On October lo, Gandhi wrote an editorial, '*On Trial”, stating 
his difTercnccs with the Working Committee: 

‘Tn the course of the long conversation with the members of the 
Congress Working Committee, 1 discovered that thdr non-violence 
had never gone beyond fighting the British Government with that 
weapon. I had hugged the belief that the Congressmen had appre¬ 
ciated the logical result of the practice of uou-violence for the past 
twenty years in fighting the biggest imperialUt power in the world. 
But in great experiments like that of non-violence, hypothetical 
questions have hardly any play* I myself used to say in answer to 
the questionj that when we had actually acquired indcpendcncCi 
we would know whether w'c could defend ourselves non-violcntly or 
not* But today the question is no longer hypothetical. For^ whether 
there is on the part of the British Govemment a favourable dec¬ 
laration, or aotj the Congress has to deddc upon die course it wotild 
adopt in the event of an invasion of India* For though there may 
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be na setdemetit witli the Government, the Congress has to dedarc 
its policy and say whetlicr it virould fight the invading host non- 
violently or \iolcntly. 

“So far as 1 can read the Working Committee's mind^ after a 
fairly full discussion, the members diink that CongressiTicn are un¬ 
prepared for non-vioknt defence against armed invasion. 

"Thb is tragic. Surely the means adopted for driving an enemy 
from one's own house must, more or less, coincide with those to be 
adopted for keeping him out of the house. If anything, the latter 
process must be easier. The fact however is that our fight has not 
been one of non-violent resistance of the strong. It has been one of 
passive resistance of the weak. Therefore, there i$ no spontaneous 
response in our hearts, at diis supreme moment, to an undying 
faith in the efficacy of non-violence* The Working Committee, 
therefore, wisely said that they were not ready for the logical step. 
The tragedy of the situation is that if die Congress is to throw in 
its lot with those who believe in tlic necessity of armed defence of 
India, tlie past tvi'cnty years will have been years of gross neglect 
of the primary duty of Congressmen to learn the science of armed 
warfare. And 1 fear that history' will hold me, as die general of 
the fight, responsible for the tragedy. The future historian will say 
that I should have perceived that the nation was learning not the 
noii-\iokncc of the strong but merely the passivity of the weak, 
and tliat 1 should have, therefore, provided for the Congressmen's 
military iraimng. 

*^Being obsessed with the idea that somehow or other India will 
learn true non-violence, it would not occur to me to invite my co- 
workers to train dicmsclves for armed defence. On the contrary, 
I used to discountenance all sword-play and the display of the stout 
lathis. Nor am I even now repentant for the past, I have the un¬ 
quenchable faith that, of all ihc countries in the world, India b 
die one country which can learn the art of non-violence, that if the 
test were applied even now, there would be found, perhaps, many 
thousands of men and women who would be willing to die with¬ 
out harbouring malice against their persecutors. I have harangued 
crowds and told them repeatedly that they might have to suffer 
much, including even deatli by shootings Did not liiousands of 
men and women brave harddiips during the salt campaign equal 
to any diat soldiers are called upon to bear? No different capacity 
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contend against an invader. Only it will have to be on a much 
vaster scale, 

“^Onc thing ought not to be forgotten^ India unarmed would not 
require to be destroyed through poison gas or bombardment. It 
is the Maginot Line that has made the Siegfiied Line nectssary* 
and i?tce irma. Defence of India by the present methods has been 
necessary because she is an appendage of Britain^ Free India can 
have no enemy* And if her people have learnt the art of saying 
resolutely 'no' and acting up to it, I dare say-p no one would want 
to invade her. Our economy would be so modelled^ m to prove no 
temptadon for die exploiter. 

“But some Congressmen will say: ‘Apart from the British^ India 
has so many martial races within her border that they will want 
to put up a fight for the country wliich is as much theirs as ours/ 
I his is perfeedy true. I anis thercforcj talking for the moment of 
Congressmen only. How would they act in the event of an invasion? 
We shall never convert the whole of India to our creed, unleiS we 
are prepared to die for iL 

“The opposite course appab me. Already the bulk of the army 
is manned by the Muslims of the north, Sikhs and Gurkhas. If the 
masses of the south and die centre wish to become miliiariscedi 
dm Congress, wliich is supposed to represent the masses^ will have 
to ctiler into compeddon with the former* The Congress will then 
have to be party to an enormous military budget. There may be alJ 
things without the Congress consent- It will make all the diflerence 
in die world, wlicther the Congress is party to them or not. The 
world is looking for somcdiing new and unique from India, j\nd 
the Congress will be lost in the crowd, if it wears the same old 
outworn armour that the world is wearing today, 'Hie Congress has 
a name, because it represents non-violence as a political weapon 
par mellince. If the Congress helps the allies as a representative of 
non-violence, it will give to the allied cause a presdge and a power 
which will be valuable in deciding die uldmatc fate of the war. But 
the members of the Working Committee have honestly and bravely 
not made tlie profession of such non*violence. 

"“'My position is, therefore, confined to my^self alone. 1 have to 
find out whether 1 have any fellow traveller along the lonely path. 
If 1 am in the minority of one, 1 must try to make converts* But 
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whether one or many^ I must declare my failh that it b better for 
India to discard violence altogether even for dcfcndiiig her borders* 
For India to enter into the race for armaments is to court suicide. 
With the loss of India to non-violence^ the last hope of the world 
vpill be gone. 1 must live up to the creed I have professed for the 
last half centuryj and hope to the last breath that India will make 
non-violence her creedj preserve the dignity of man, and prevent 
him from reverting to the type from which he ss supposed to have 
raised himself.^* 

Six members of the Working Committee, among whom were 
Rajendra Prasad and Kripalani,gcntly cQmplain<^d that Gandhi had 
wronged them by saying that the whole of the Working Committee 
was against him in tlie interpretation he had put upon thdr action 
in terms of non-violedcc* Gandhi cleared his position thus: 

must be said for them that they had whispered in my ears 
tltat they were with me in the interpretation that 1 had put on 
non-violence. I had remonstrated that that was not enough p They 
had boldly to assert themselves at this critical juncture* But their 
humiUty would not allow them to do so. But even their vote, if 
they had cast it in favour of my interpretation, would have been 
in their individual and not representative capacity. As I have made 
clear in my note on the Hindu-Miislim clashes, it is not possible to 
claim non-violence for the Congress mas^c^. Those Congressmen 
who believe in non-^dolence as a creed* to be enforced as much in 
the Hindu-Mustim quarrels as in defending India* have to begin 
with the alphabet of non-violence and find out how many Congress¬ 
men are with ihein* It is highly probable that they will have to 
retire from the Congress and, like me, serve and convert the Con¬ 
gress from mthout. The new road h straight enough but difficult 
to negotiate. It is overlaid with the bones of lonely seekers, lliey 
died without finding the way, but they had the inward satisfac* 
lion of having lived and died for tlieir faith* When 1 wrote on the 
formation of the peace brigades, 1 had adumbrated a programme 
for them. The peace brigades died as soon as they were bom, but 
the programme abides* It is a programme of courting dealh in pre¬ 
venting the Hindu-Muslim clashes and the like. It is a programme 
of dying to prevent violence. Such death, however* will count as 
criminal suicide, if the smddc has not a heart free from impurity 
and malice.*' 
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have been out'^and-oui Gandhi-ites for several years and 
we do not know what we are to do at this juncture/’ remarked a 
village constructive worker, “The Working Connnuttee^s resolution 
has pusezicd us." 

"But let me know what you mean by out-and-out Gandhi-iteSj” 
said Gandhi laughing. 

"Those who arc prepared to follow your principles through thick 
and thin,” replied the worker, 

Gandhi said» “Wdi then, let me tell you that I am not one my¬ 
self, for in my practice, I am far from iivhat I have conceived is the 
ideals of truth and tion-violcnce." 

“I quite $ce what you mean/" put in die worker. “I wanted to 
say that in our humble way we were trying to do construedve w^ork. 
What are we to do if civil disobedience comes? We voted for the 
A--I,C,C. resolution, because it was sponsored by Rajcndra Babu, 
the Sardar and others. But when wc think of non-violence, we don't 
see how we could have voted for it." 

“There was nothing againat non-violence in voting for the re¬ 
solution/' obsers'cd Gandhi. “What you will do is of consequence. 
And as you will see from the next fisFijan., 1 am writing for friends 
like you. You will see the position developed from week to w'cek. 
I can sum it up for you. There is no question of civil disobedience, 
for there is no atmosphere for it; at any rate there is no question 
of civil disobedience iu tlie aggressive sense as wc launched in 1930 
and 1932. We might have to offer it, if all constructive work w™ 
made impossible, that is to say, if grave irritation was ^ven by the 
Govern ment, 1 fear no such thingn At any rate, I will not kcqs the 
'Gandhi-ites’ in the dark. You should make a point of following 
carefully what I write every w^eek." 

"But my difficulty is this,” said the worker, “wc believe implicitly 
in developing strength through the constructive work which h non¬ 
violence in action K But as are part and parcel of the Congrtss, 
the Government may come down with a heavy hand on ashrams, 
and take possession of them as they did in 1930." 

“It will depend on what the Congress will do/* said Gandhi. “Sup¬ 
posing what is unlikely happens and the Congress decides upon a 
couree of aggressive civil disobedience, for which, as I have to isolate 
your ashram from the Congress, that iSj you may have to secede from 
the Congress even at the risk of being labelled as "cowards'.” 
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■^^Thcrc is one thin^ more about which I wanted to ask you. We 
have quarrels in the course of our day-to-day work in the ashram/^ 
said the worker. 

^*Thcrefore, you see, you are far froiri being out-and-Kiut Gandhi* 
ites/^ said Gandhi interrupting hJm^ 

“Noj but we have implick faith in your teachings^ and it is only 
in that sense that I used that term*” affirmed the worker* 

‘*But if in spite of that faith they qnarrdp then they have not 
understood even the ABC of’Gandhism". What is faith worth, if 
it is not translated into action? We may not go about parroting 
truth and non-violence and steering clear of them in our daily life. 
Take the Uw of gravitatioii. The discover>^ of the law led to numer- 
ous other discoveries based on that law^ Even soj unless you go on 
discovering new applications of the law of non-violence, you do 
not profit by it* Vou have to reduce it to a science. To say that you 
have bickerings in the ashratn, which make smooth work impossible 
or difficult, is to say that non-violence is not being practised. Do 
not go away with the impression that we have no bickerings here 
in Segaon* Wc have iliem, and that Is why I said that I was not 
’an out-and-out Gandhi 4 te*, But if I seriously thought that these 
bickerings would make our communal life impossible, I might close 
down the mstitution. It is not an improbability, 1 should not shirk 
that duty, if the idea possessed me. Well, that is only to say that 
the difficulties are enormous ever>T^here- Let God guide you and 
me and us all." 

Some workers were impatient. Gandhi regarded the recent reso¬ 
lution passed fay the A,-I.CX. as wise* He said: ^Tt was bound to 
reiterate the Congress demand for an unequivocal declaration. Its 
merit lies in not fixing any time-limit for the declaration. It Is note¬ 
worthy that the resoludon was carried by a majority of three to 
one* It ift to be hoped that the Britbh Government will appreciate 
the friendly spirit in which the Congress k approaching the situa¬ 
tion* It is to be hoped also that the Europeans of India vvill range 
ihcmscivcs alon^ide of the Congress* But the greatest help can only 
come from die Congressmen themselves. If they do not act on the 
square, no external sympathy and even help will be of any avail* 
I sec that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to 
be doing something to signify their opposition to the Congress deci¬ 
sion expressed in the only way open to a democratic organization* 
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They had their say at the A.-I.C.C. mectingr- They arc in honour 
bound to defer direct action, till the Working Committee or the 
A.-I.C.C. dceldcs otherwise. No reliance can be placed upon an 
organizadon which is not able to cJECrcise an effeedve control over 
its members. Imagine an army whose soldiei^, under the false be* 
lief that they are advancing the common cause, adopt measures in 
defiance of those taken by the headquarters. Such action may well 
spell defeat. Therefore, I beseech Congressmen at this critical junc¬ 
ture to desbt from any acdon that would savour of indiscipline 
or defiance. They should surely see that by such action they under¬ 
mine Congress prestige and weaken its influence." 

In an editorial dated October l6, Gandhi wrote on '‘The Fiction 
of Majority”. It was a reply to the Britishers and the British press 
advancing the minority claim to prevent the declaration suggested 
by the Congress: 

"If the force of the Congress suggestion has not been over- 
w*hclmtng]y felt, the dcclararion will not come, Tlicre need be no 
dejccrion among the Congressmen, if it docs not. We shall get our 
independence, when it is deserved. But, it would be well for the 
British Government and the allied cause, if the minority argument 
were not flung in the face of a credulous world. It would be honest 
to say that the British desire to hold India yet awhile. Ajid there 
will be nothing wrong in such a desire, India is a conquest. Con¬ 
quests are not surrendered except when the conquered successfully 
rebel, or under an awakened conscience the conqueror repents of 
the conquest, or when the conquered territory ceases to be a profit¬ 
able coticem. I had hoped and still hope that the British, having 
become war-weary and .sickened over tiie mad slaughter involved 
in the present war, would w'ant to close it at the earliest possible 
moment by being above-board in every respect and, therefore, in 
respect of India, This Uie British can never so long as they hold 
India irt bondage. 

"1 know that many have been angry with me for clainiiog an 
exclusive right for the Congress to speak for the people of India as 
a whole. It is not an arrogant pretension. It is explicit in the first 
article of the Congress, The Congress wants and works for independ¬ 
ence for the whole of India. It speaks neither for majority nor 
minority. It seeks to represent all Indians mtliout any distinction. 
'Ihcreforc, those who oppose it should not count, if the claim for 
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independence is admitted. Tho^e who support this claim simply 
give added strength to the Congress claim. 

^'Britain has hitherto held India by producing before the world 
Indians who wnnt Britain to remain in India as ruler and arbiter 
between the rival claimants. These will always exist. ITte question 
is whetlier it is right for Britain to plead thae rivalries in defence 
of holding India under subjection^ or whether she should now re- 
cogniTic the mistake and leave India to decide upon the method of 
her own govcrnmenLi. 

“And who arc die minorities? They arc religions, political and 
social: thus Musalmans (religious); Depressed Classes (social); 
Liberals (political); Princes (social); Brahmim (sodal); non- 
Brahmins (social); Lingayats (social); Sikhs (social?); Christiam^ — 
Protestants and Catholics (religious); Jains (social?); 2 aniindars 
(political?). I have got a letter from the secretary of the All-India 
Sbia CJonfercncc too registering their claim for separate existence. 
Who arc the majority in this medley? Unfortunatdy for unhappy 
India^ even the Mmalmans arc somewhat divided and so are the 
Christians. It is the policy of the British Government to recognize 
every group that becomes sufficiently vocal and troublesome. I 
have drawn no fanciful picture of the minorities. It is true to life. 
The Congress itself has been obliged to deal with every one of the 
groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustra^ 
five. It can be increased ad Hbitum. 

"'i know that the fashion is to talk of the Hindus forming the 
majority community. But Hinduism is an clastic indefinable term, 
and Hindus are not a homogeneous whole like MusaJmans and 
Christians. And when one analyses the majority in any provincial 
legislature, it will be found to consist of a combination of the re¬ 
called minorities* In other wordi^ and in reality^ so far as India is 
concerned, there can only be political parties and no majority or 
minority communities. TTic cry of the tyranny of the majority is a 
fieddous cry. 

“I observe chat Janab Jinnah Saheb has said in reply to Rajendra 
Babu*s letter^ offering to refer the Leaguers grievance against the 
Congress governments to an arbitradon tribunal, that he has al¬ 
ready 'placed the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General and requested him to take up the matter without delay as 
he and the Governors of provinces have been expressly authorized 
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tinder the constitudori and are entrusted with the responsibility to 
protect the rights and the interests of tlie minorities.^ 

"“Tlic matter is now under His Exccllcncy*s consideraiionj and 
he is the proper authority to take such action and to adopt such 
measures^ a$ would meet our requirements and would restore com¬ 
plete sense of security and satisfaction amongst tiic Mtisaimans in 
those provinces where the Congress ministries are in charge of the 
administration^ 

"'It is unfortunate that he has rejected Rajcndra Babu's reason¬ 
able proposaU Is it rejection of the proffered hand of friendship? 
Be that as it may, nobody can have anything to say against the 
Viceroy investigating and adjudicating upon the charges brought 
agaimt the Congress ministries* Let us hope he will soon conduct 
the investigation* ’^Vhether the Muslims arc regarded as minorities 
or otherwise, their, as well as any other community's rights and 
privileges, religiom, social, cultural and political, must be regarded 
as a sacFcd trust to be jealously guarded. And the independence of 
India will make no difference to the protection of those rights. In 
fact, they will be better protected in every way, if only because in 
the framing of the charter of independence by the natioti*s repre¬ 
sentatives the Muslims and other minorities, real or so-called, will 
have an effective voice. 

“Consider for one moment what can happen if the English were 
to withdraw aU of a sudden and there no foreign usurper to 
rule. It may be said that the Punjabis, be they MusUma, Sikhs 
or others, will overrun India. It is highly likely that the Gurkhas 
will throw in tlieir lot with the Punjabis. Assume further that the 
non-Punjabi Muslims will make common cause with the Punjabis. 
Where will the Congressmen, composed chiefly of the Hindus, be? 
If they arc still truly non-violent, they will be left unmolested by 
the warriors. Congressmen won^t want to divide power with the 
warriors but will refuse to lei them exploit their unarmed country¬ 
men. Thus if anybody has cause to keep the British rule for protec¬ 
tion from the stronger clement, it is the Congressmen and those 
Hindus and others who ore represented by ihe Congress* Therefore 
the question resolves itself into not who is numerically superior, 
but who is strongen Surely there is only one answer, ^rhosc who 
raise the cry of minority in danger have nothing to feat front the 
so-called majority which is merely a paper majority and which in 
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any event is incffccdvc because it is weak in the military sense. 
But paradoxical as it may appear, it is literally true that the so- 
called minorities^ fear has some bottom only so iou^ os the weak 
majority has the backing of the British bayonets to enable it to 
play at democracy. But the British power will^ so long as it so 
chooses^ successfully play one against the other calling the parties 
by whatever names it pleases, 'Hus process need not be dishonest. 
They may honestly believe that so long as there are rival claims 
put up, they must remain in India in response to a call from God 
to hold the balance evenly between them* Only that way lies not 
democracy, but fascism^ nazism, bolshevism and imperialism, all 
facets of the doctrine of * might is right\ I would fain hope that 
this war will change values. It can only do so, if India is recognized 
as independent and if that India represents unadulterated non¬ 
violence on the political field.'" 
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On October 17, 1939^ Lord Linlithgowj the Victroyj made a de¬ 
claration which implidily accepted the Muslim League's claim to 
speak for the Muslims of India, M to the war aims^ he repeated the 
British Prime Minister's declaration. As to the freedom of India, he 
renewed the pledge that dominion status was the goal of the British 
policy in India. To chat end the act of 1935 ^^ould be reconsidered 
after the war "'in the light of the Indian dewV' and with due regard 
for the opinions of the minorities. And as to the immediate acdon» 
he proposed the establishment of an advisory councih representing 
all IndJa^ to associate the Indian public opinion with the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, 

^^The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointiogj** Gandhi 
said- “It would have been better, if the British Government had 
declined to make any declaration whatsoever. The long statement 
made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of divide 
and rule’ is to continue. So far as I can see. the Ck>ngrcss will be no 
party to it, nor can the India of Congri^ conception be a partner 
with Great Britain in her war with Herr Hitler^ The Indian decla¬ 
ration shows clearly that there is to be no demcKzracy for India^ if 
Britain can prevent it. Another round table conference is promised 
at the end of the war, lake its predecessor, it is bound to fail- The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. The Congress will 
have to go in wilderness again, before it becomes strong and pure 
enough to reach its objective. I have no doubt that Congre^men 
will await the Working Committee’s decision.” 

A supporting statement by Lord Zetland^ Secretary of State for 
India, in the House of Lords the next day wbs equally disappoint¬ 
ing. It was in the course of this very statement that Lord Zetland 
paid a personal tribute to Gandhi: "The most outstanding figure on 
the Indian political stage, known to and beloved by the people of 
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India for tlie readiness which he has shovnj not only to inteqirct 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Indian National Cougtess* 
but to endeavour to appreciate m his turn our viewpoint and the 
difEculdcs with which we bad to grapple* and furdicrmorc* for the 
help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours to 
surmount them,^' 

In an interview given to Timss qf Indi&j Gandhi said: blame 

neither the Viceroy nor the British War Cabinet. Out independence 
is not to depend upon die British or any one else's mercy. It will 
come when the people art ready for it- Evidendy the British states¬ 
men think that the people of India are not ready* The Congress or 
any other organization that seeks to represent the millions has to 
consolidate its strength and resemrees for the purpoae.” He further 
remarked that Ttmw of India should direct its appeal to the English¬ 
men and ask them to do the right thing by India in keeping with 
the professed w^ar aims of Britain. He said that he w'as grieved to 
find that the newspaper which had till the other day been urging 
the authorities to make a generous gesture had suddenly changed 
its Bont. Gandhi concluded with Jiis reply to the personal reference 
made to him in the paper. He denied that he had been inconsistent 
or that he had deviated from his first statements in w^hich he had 
expressed his sympathy for England and France* He said he still 
held the same view^ But now that the issue had been raised, he 
expected England to face the issue and give a satisfactory answer. 
His advice to the Congress did not mean that India's support to 
the allies should be at the expense of her own freedom. He w^ould 
not be a party^ to India being tied to the chariot wheel of Britain. 
His prayer still was not only that Britain and Frajice should win 
but that Germany should not be mined. He had no desire to rear 
freedom of India on the ashes of any belligerent powers, even as 
he did not want the freedom of the European powers to be built 
upon the ruins of India’s freedom. 

The Working Committee lost no lime in declaring the Viceroy*a 
statement as wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resent¬ 
ment* The commJtlec mectii^ was held at Wardha on October 23* 
Gandhi being present throughout die discussions. *"Thc Viceregal 
statement is unequivocal reitetatiun of the same old imperialistic 
policy,” said the resolution* ^Thc committee regard the mention of 
the differences among several parties as a screen to hide the true 
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intentioa of BritaiD. What the committee had asked for was a dec- 
taradon of the war aims as a teat of Britain's bona fides regarding 
India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and groups. 
The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of the 
rights of the minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not 
for the Congress or any particular group or community but for 
the nation and for all communldes in India that go to build that 
nation. . . In the circumstances, the committee cannot possibly give 
any support to Great Britain^ for it would amount to an endom:- 
ment of the imperialist policy which the Congress ha^ ever sought 
to end. As a fii^t step in this direction, the committee call upon the 
Congress ministries to tender their resignations." 

The Working Committee appealed to the nation to end all in¬ 
ternal contTOverrics and called upon ail tiic Congress committees 
and Congressmen generally to be prepared for all eventualities, and 
to show restraint of word and deed. TTic committee further warned 
Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of civil dis¬ 
obedience, political Strikes and the like* “The committee will watch 
the situation and the activities of the British Government in India, 
and will not hesitate to guide the country to take further steps when¬ 
ever tiic necessity for this arises.” 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee called upon Congress prov¬ 
incial governments to resign after disposing of the urgent business 
by October 31- 

In response to the request from Jf€ws ChronkU^ Gandhi clarified 
the Congress position m the following cable : 

What Congress had asked was not an answer to India's demand 
for independence, but it had reminded Britain of neglect to declare 
whether war against Herr Hitler to preserve democracy included 
India. 'I tus had no connection with India's readiDess to digest in- 
dcpcndcnctp The Congress demand was evidently misunderstood, 
and the Viceroy began a sort of round table conference in which 
one member did not know' what the other said to the Viceroy, and 
as a result of these talks he was imtructed to make a statement 
wholly unrelated to the unprecedented upheaval going on in front 
of us. If tiic British Government wanted to measure the strength of 
the Congress and that of the other political organizations, it should 
have been obvious that the Congress could not satisfy the Govern¬ 
ment standard. But the Congress had set before itsdf a far higher 
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nmaion. The Congress wanted to help Britain by giving her moral 
support which its speciality and die only thing it could give. 
The Congress would not give thiSj unless it was clear that Bn taints 
political morality was wholly sound. 1 wish the British Goverritnent 
would realize that India is not begging for her independence* The 
Congress asked Britain to $ay that Britain would not resist Indians 
independence. The Hindu-MusHm and other difriculties are there 
beyond dispute. But the question is whether Britain will stand aside 
and let India setdc her ow^n difEcultics in her own way, when the 
war is over. That is why the Congress Im suggested a eonstitucut 
ass^embly, w^here every single community will be hilly represented 
to frame Indians constitution. The mischief done is very real. The 
Working Committee have passed a mild rcsolutiou. It still affords 
scope for rcpaiTing the blunder. Will the British public realize that 
it is a blunder, or will they pers^ist in the hypnodc belief that the 
India Office can never err and diat the Congress will not rest and 
will give no rc$t till the goal is won? Its very existence depends up¬ 
on its relentless pursuit of the goal which is no less than Complete 
Independence of India*” 

The following statement was cabled by Gandhi in response to a 
group of important new^spapers— AVbt Timti^ Daily Hirddf Paris 

SWj Poptilo d'lialiaf Xationat Tidtnk^ Tormiri Skimbun and the Tass 
News Agency: 

^*The Congress has demanded no constitudonal change during 
the war. Its demand is for declaration that Britain's war alms neces¬ 
sarily include the independence of India according to the charter 
framed by her elected representatives after the war. This declaration 
should be acted up to during the war to the utmost extent possible* 
The minorities' question is a bogy. Not that it docs not exist, but 
its proper solution can only come out of the propoicd cousiitucnt 
assembly. The burden of solving the tangle rests not on Britain, but 
on the constituent assembly* According to Indian opinion, Hindu- 
MusLim question is the direct product of British rule. The least the 
Congress could do was to withdraw the Congress ministers from 
provincial administrations. Further action will wholly depend up¬ 
on Britain's handling of the crisis. The Congress has left the door 
open to Britain to mend the mistake.” 

On October 24, Gandhi wrote an editorial stating that the control 
and management of civil dkobcdicnce had been Idt by the Working 
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Committee in hii hands. Addressing the people to be prepared for 
the worse, be wrote: 

"The best vmy of losing a cause is to abuse your opponent and 
to trade upon his weakness. Whatever Ttiay be true of the other 
modes of warfare, in satyagraha it has been held that Uie causes for 
failure are to be nought within. The refusal by the British Govern¬ 
ment to fulfil the Congress hope that they would make the expected 
declaration^ is solely due to the weaknesses in the Congress organic 
zadon and Congressmen. 

^"The greatest weakness lies in our want of full appreciation of 
non-violence and its ^lat^y impLicadons. All our other wc^nrssc$ 
are to be derived firom that one grave defect. Whibc we have fairly 
obsei^'cd physical non-violcncCj our breasts have harboured vio¬ 
lence. Hence, our non-violence in respect of the Government is a 
result of our incapacity for effective violence. tbereforej we 
have been betrayed into violence in our dealings with one anodier. 
We have quarrelled with one another in committees j sometimes we 
have even come to blows. We have refused to catty out instme- 
dons of the Congress Working Committee. We have formed rival 
groups wanting to seize power. Hindus and Muslims have come to 
blows on the slightest pretext. Congressmen must be held partly 
responsible for the failure to compose communal differences. It is 
all very' well to blame the British Govemment for our disunity. But 
that way we prolong the agony. We knew that the policy of ^divide 
and rule' was there in 1920, and yet wc made the Hindu*Mus!im 
unity part of our constructive programme. W'e did so became wc 
had expected that, in spite of the Government being in our way, 
wc would achieve unity. What is more, wc seemed for the time 
being to have attained it* 

'"Tliese examples of our own weaknesses are terrible. They have 
prevented the Congress from rising to its full height, and reduced 
our professions of non-violence to a mockery. If my analy^s of the 
causes of our failure is correct, there is the solid consolation that 
the remedy is dependent not upon any extraneous dreuinstance but 
upon ourselves. Wc must, therefore, put our own organization in 
order and make it pure enough and strong enough to command 
respect, not by inspiriiig fear among those who impede our march 
towards the goal but by Indubitable evidence of our non-violent 
speech and action. 
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'*The Working Gonunittce's resolution^ if it is evidence of Con* 
gress eamestnesa in vindicating India's freedom, is also a test of the 
Congress discipline and non-violence. 'Fhough notliing is said in 
the resolution^ the control and management of civil disobedience has 
been left in my hands at the will of the committee^ Needless to say 
I have no sanction, never had any^ save die willing and knowing 
obedience of the vast mass of Congressmen, registered and nnregis* 
teredj to the instmctions issued to them through the committee* or 
through 7‘oifJig India and Ifauajivan^ whilst they were published* and 
now through Harijan. When, therefore, I find that my instnictions 
have no running power* Congressmen w^ill find me redriog from the 
field without ado. But* if I am to retaiu the general control of the 
struggle, I shall want the strictest adherence to discipline. So far as 
I can see, there is no possibility of cml resisianco on a large scale 
unless Congressmen show perfect discipline and greater apprecia- 
rion than hitherto of non-violence and truth* There need be none 
unless we arc goaded into it by the authorities. 

^'We arc engaged in a life and death struggle. Violence surrounds 
us. It is a time of great trial for the countr)'. No camouflage wiU 
answer our purpose. If Congressmen ILad that they have no non¬ 
violence In them* and if they cannot cast out bitterness against the 
English ofliciaU or the country men who may oppose the Congress* 
they must say so openly, discard non-^nolence and displace the pre¬ 
sent Working Committee* Such dismissal will be no calamity. But 
it win be a calamity of the first magnitude to keep the committee 
without full faith in them and in tiieir instruedom. So far as 1 can 
acC| there is no independence for India except through the strictest 
adherence to truth and non-violence. My generalship is of no use 
whatsoever* if I have an army which doubts the efficacy of the 
weapons with which 1 arm them. I am as determined a foe of the 
exploitation of my conniiy* as anyone can be. 1 am as impatient as 
the hottest Congressman for the complete deliverance of the country 
Irorn the foreign yoke* But I have no hate for a single Englishman 
and for that matter for anybody on earth* If I may not help the 
allies* I do not wish disaster to them* Though the Brilbh Govern¬ 
ment have grievously disappointed the Congress hope, my hope* I 
do not seek any gain from their embarrassment. 

“My attempt and my prayer are and will be for an honourable 
peace between the belligerent nations in the least possible lime. I 
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had nursed the hope that there would be an honourable peace and 
partnership bciween Britain and Tndja^ and that 1 might be able 
to play a bumble part in finding a way out of the awful carnage 
that is dbgradng humanity and making life itself a burden. But 
God had willed It otlier^vbc/' 

At the tennination of the Working Committee tnecting, Gandht 
asked the members to consider the question of non-violence in all 
its details. Tlte question had been engaging all liis time, so much 
5&S that he had gone into silence except with such people whom he 
saw by appointment and often he woke up in the early hours of 
the morning thinking about it. 

On October 25 he addressed the members of the executive of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh: 

‘"The problem haunts me. It gives me no rest. 1 have described 
in liariftm the position of junior members of the Congress Working 
Committee. Theirs was a difficult position. They were being tom 
between loyalty to a principle and loyalty to their colleagueSp But 
their eagerness to make the position clear to me was most welcome. 
This shosvs that we arc all votaries of truth and even our mental 
struggles and conflicts arise out of our anxiety to be faithful to it. 
We had a very fine discussion in the ^Vearkiug Committee yester¬ 
day, and we discussed threadbare the position of the members as 
individuals and as representatives of the Congress aud the people. 
The question with you is different* For* you are here in your in- 
tlividua] capacity and you have to decide your conduce, no matter 
what the Congress or Congrcs^imcii may think. The question is thus 
much simpler for you. Will you adopt an attitude of brothcrliness 
to one who has done your dear ones a grievous injury? Supposing 
Rajendra Babu was attacked, would you retaliate or rather stand 
between Rajendra Babu and the assaiUnt and bear cheerfully the 
blows meant for him? You will do the latter, if you have shed all 
fear of death and injury to limbs and ail considcratioua for the do- 
rnesric tics that bind you. Unless you have nothing but brothcrli- 
ness for those that you would stand by, the principle of non-riolence 
through thick and thin will have no meaning. It would be far belter 
to wind up the sangh than to have an empty resolution. 

"Non-violence is not a cloistered virtue, confined only to the 
rijAi and the cave-dweller. It is capable of being practised by the 
millious, not witli full knowledge of all it$ implications, but because 
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ii is the law of our species. It distinguishes man from the brutc» 
But man has not shed the brute in him. He has to strive to do so. 
This striving applies to the practice of non-violence, not to the be¬ 
lief in it* 1 cannot strive to believe in a principle; I either believe 
in it or 1 do not. And if 1 believe in it, 1 must bravely strive to 
practise it. Ahimsa is an attribute of the brave. Cowardice and 
ahimsa do not go together any more than water and fire. And it is 
that ahimsa that every member of die Gandhi Seva Sangh has to 
make conscious effort to develop in himself 

*‘Wc have often drought about this question, but the hour of our 
trial has arrived today^ a^ much with reference to the war as ^^ith 
the struggle for swaraj and equally viath reference to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. And rcinembcr also that your non-violence cannot operate 
effectively, unless you have faith in die spinning whecU I would ask 
you to read Hind SwamJ with my eyes and see dicrcin the chapter 
on how to make India non*violeat^ You cannot build non-violence 
on a factory dvilkauon, but you can build it on sclT-containcd 
villages. £ven if Hen* Hitler was so minded, he could not devastate 
700,000 nom^'iolcnt villages. He would himself become non-violent 
in the process. The rural economy^ as I have conceived It, eschews 
exploitation altogether, and exploitation is the essence of violence. 
\ou havCp thereJbrei to be rural-mindcd, before you can be non¬ 
violent, and to be rural-minded you have to have full faith in the 
spinning wheel 

The sangh members met Gandhi again the next day. **How can 
a bcliet'er in the non^vioience of your conception be a minister?"^ 
was the first question. 

fear he cannot in the present state of things/* &aid Gandhi. 
“We have seen that our ministers Imve had to resort to violence 
even as the British Government in the pre-autonomy days. It was 
inevitable perhaps. Had the Consgressmen been truly non'^violcnt, 
^cre would have been no resort to force. But the Congress major¬ 
ities were not based on unaduUeraied non-violence. One minister 
said the other day that, although he had not given up an iota of 
non-violence, he could not do without resorting to the minimum 
of firing. He had resorted to it only to the extent that it was un* 
avoidable. He may have said it then^ he may not say tt again, 
if 1 can help it. For if he goes in again, he will have made his posi¬ 
tion quite clear, and he will represent a house that is predominantly 
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non-violent. In other words, he vrill take office, if he is certain 
that the people would let him cany on the Govcminent on a non¬ 
violent basis.” 

“But may it not be that whereas a non-violent minister would 
confine violence to the lowest minimum, one who docs not believe 
in non*violcncc would observe no such restraint?" 

“That belief is a delusion. All those who are using violence to¬ 
day make the same claim. Hitler too would say the same thing. 
General Dyer was acclaimed as the hero of the hour by the House 
of Lords because his object was said to be to prevent the spread 
of mob violence, Soviet Russia believes its violence is a transitional 
stage to the establishment of an order without violence. In the pre¬ 
sent Slate of our belief and practice, it may be better to wind up 
the sangh, leaving each one to grow unfettered.'* 

"But the suggestion is being made,'* said Mashruwala, “that we 
may confine the membeiship to those only who arc engaged in con¬ 
structive work.” 

“That suggestion is good, and we can conceivably convert the 
sangh into such a body and then try each of us in our individual 
capacity to purify ourselves as much as we can. For non-violence 
is impossible without self-purification. Let us, therefore, be mem¬ 
bers of a self-purification association, but no association is necessary 
for that purpose. Therefore, let us try each in our own way to face 
difficulties and problems as they come and sec how far we can go. 
In Hudli, two years ago, I asked you to help in the elections and 
in sending the best possible men to tlte legislatures. 1 gave advice 
in the atmosphere as it existed then. I cannot give you that same 
advice today. In fact, the time may have come when it becomes 
necessary to retire from the Congress as I did in i 93 +'” 

“How do you think that the masses can practise non-violence, 
when w'e know that they arc all prone to anger, hate and ill will? 
They are known to fight for the most trivial things,** 

“They are, and yet I think they can practise non-violence for 
the common good. Do yon think that the thousands of women that 
collected contraband salt had 111 will against anyone? They knew 
that the Ckmgrcss or Gandhi had asked them to do certain things 
and they did those thmg;s in faith and hope. To my mind tlic most 
perfect demonstration of nou-violcncc was in Ghamparan. Did the 
thousands of ryots who rose up in revolt against the agrarian evils 
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harbour the least ill will against the Government or the planteis? 
Their belief in non-violence was unintelligent^ even as the belief in 
the earth being round with many is unintelligent. But their belief 
in their leaders was genuine, and that was enough. With those who 
lead it i$ another maitcr^i Their belief has got to be intelligent, and 
they have to live up to alt the implications of the belief” 

The Congress stand was debated in the British Parliament on 
October 56. Commenting on Sir Samuel Hoare's speech^ Gandhi 
observed: 

“Even as he speaks from a sense of duty, I hope that 1 shall re¬ 
ceive the same credit. Has dominion status for India any rneaning 
unless it is synooymoMs w^itli independence? Has the India of his 
imagination the right to secede from the commonwealth? 1 like the 
declaration that the British ha^x shed their imperialist ambition^ 
Will he allow the people of India to judge for themselves whether 
in reality that ambition has been shed? If it is, then the proof of it 
should be forthcoming even before India is statutorily declared in¬ 
dependent. When the protection of the minorities is pledged against 
the declaration required by the Congress, tlic great pronouncement 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreaL liVhat the Congress has 
asked is not any sounding of die Indian opinion, but a deeiara- 
tion of Britain's intention, I have endeavoured to show that there 
i$ no such thing as real minorities in India, whose rights can be 
endangered by India becoming independent* I obser^^e that Sir 
Samuel Hoare has mentioned the Europeans also as a mitiority* 
'Fhe very mention of Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry 
of the interest of minorities* But the protection uf minorities, what¬ 
ever they arc, is common cause between the British Government 
and the Congress* I would like the British Government to remember 
that there is every prospect of Congress India, to u$o Sir Samuel's 
phrase» being a hopeless minority* I like Sir Samuel's division of 
India into Congress and non-Congress. And if non-Congress India 
contains not merely all the Musalmans, and all those who might be 
represented by the Hindu MaJiasabha and others who refused to 
be classified as part of Congress Indi^, it is Congress India which 
will be in danger of a aon-Congress majority* And the Congress has 
got to make good its position even though the Congress may repre¬ 
sent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but largely 
by its ow'n will. 
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**^1 iim glad that Sir Samuel Hoarc has declared that the present 
British policy is to be judged in the moral scales suggested by me. 

I venture to suggest that if Sir SamueFs speech is the last word on 
behalf of the British Government^ British pohtjcal moratity will be 
found wanting^ Sir Samuel has laughed at non<o-operation as a 
barren doctrine. I am couviuced it is not as barren as he thinks. 

It has proved its worth in the ey« of millions of Indians and will 
do so again I if the Gougress remaliis truly non-violetit, as I hope 
it will The Congress decision h an imperative call of duty. It puts 
both the Congress and tlic British Government on their trial. No¬ 
thing but good will come out of itp if both will play the game."* 
"The more I ponder over Sir Samuel Hoarc’s speech/' Gandhi 
wrote on October jo^ '*the more puialed 1 become. It is both good 
and bad. His statement that the British Government have shed Im¬ 
perialism hardly squares with his defence of the promises made to 
minorities* He gives up the wiiole of Ms case when he brackets 
the Europeans of India and the princes with the other minorities. 
If Europeans who have made no home in India and whose roots 
arc all in Europe arc a minority requiring a protection, the British 
soldiers and civilians too are a hopclc^ minority require to be pro¬ 
tected. In Qtiier w^ords, rights acquired by conquest are to remain 
Intact* The European interests art an imposition protected by the 
British bayonet. A free India will claim to examine every European 
interest on its mcritj and that which conflicts with the national in¬ 
terest will go by the board. 1 turn up TAff O^ord Dictiomrj and 1 
find the folloxring definition of imperialism^ * 'extension of British 
Empire where trade requires, protection of the 3 ag"l If this b im¬ 
perialism, does no: Sir SamucFs speech fully protect it? India's 
ambition Is to destroy that imperialism. 

“Do not the princes too stand mudi osi the same fooling as ihc 
Europeans? Many, if not most of them, are an Imperial creatioii 
and sustained for imperial interests. The princes in no way repre* 
sent their people. If 1 published the complaints I receive from the 
people of the states, 1 should need to double the size of Harijan^ 
They make a wodul tale, neither creditable to the princes, nor to 
their protector the British authority^ Docs not this Britbh protec¬ 
torate mcau uaked imperialism? The Congress is invited to regard 
the princes as a minority* The British powder is the overlord without 
whom the princes cannot breathe i They arc not free even to see 
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CongreMmcn, much leas to enter into any settlement with them* I 
do not complain against the princes for what they are doing in the 
crisis. They arc powerless to do otherwise. 

^’’Sir Samuel talks of the Communal Aw^ard as a meritorious act 
of the British Government* I am sony^ that he mentioned iL I have 
very bitter tnemories of the award which was being hatched during 
the Round Table Conference time and I am unable to regard it 
as a proud British achievement* I know how miserably the parlies 
themselves failed, I regard the award as discreditable for all parties, 
1 say this apart from its merits which do not bear close scrudny* 
But the Congress has loyally accepted it. because I was party to the 
request made to the Jatc Mr, MacDonald to arbitrate. 

“Then SirSamuers division of India into Congress India and non- 
Congress India! It would have been better if Sir Samuel had talked 
of armed India and unarmed India, The Congress represents the un¬ 
armed millions, no matter to what caste or creed they belong* Is it 
right to pit armed India against its unarmed part? It will be hard 
to find a parallel in history in which unarmed people have repre¬ 
sented the urge for freedomp turning the ver)^ armlcssncss into the 
central means for deliverance. Sir Samuel has informed the world 
that Indians battle for freedom can^t be won till unarmed India has 
come to terms with armed India indudingp of course, the British 
Government. Again, 1 do not complain. Sir Sumud could not, all 
of a sudden, alter Eriush tradidon and nature. Only it is my pain¬ 
ful duty to show how an unbiased India has understood his speech. 
I have no doubt that Sir Samuel has meant what he has said* 
Only he has said nothing that can quench the parched throats of 
Congressmen who arc thirsting for freedom. The Congress lias to 
live up more closely than ever to it$ creed and develop non-vioieut 
strength which will disarm armed India and with it armed Britain* 
If it can do so, it will be the greatest contribution 10 the peace of the 
world* For peace won't come out of a clash of arms but out of jus¬ 
tice lived and done by unarmed nations in the face of odds.” 

By the end of OclobcTj all the Congress ministries resigned* The 
following resolution was moved by the premiers in the provincial 
assemblies of Madras, ilie Central Provinces, the United Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa and the Frontier Province and duly passtrd: 

"TJiis assembly regrets that the British Government have made 
India a participant in the war bclw'cen Great Britain and Germany 
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without the corntmt of the people of India and have further in 
complete disregard of the Indian opinion passed law^ and adopted 
measures» curtailing the powers and the activities of the provincial 
Governments* Hcticc the assembly recommends to the Government 
to convey to the Government of India and through them to the 
British Government that in consonance with the avowed aims of 
the present war, it is essential in order to secure the co-operation 
of the Indian people that the principle of democracy w'iiJi effecuve 
safeguards for the Muslim and the other minoririo be applied to 
India and her policy be guided by her own people ■ and that India 
should be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her 
own constitution and further that suitable action should be taken 
in so far as it is possible in the immediate present lo give effect to 
that principle in regard to the present governance of India* This 
assembly regrets that tlie.situation in India has not been understood 
rightly by His Majesty’s Government when authorizing the state¬ 
ment that has been made on their behalf in regard to India^ and 
in view of this failure of the British Government to meet Indians 
demandj this assembly is of the opinion that the Government can¬ 
not associate i tself wit h British policy*^^ 

The Muslim League stand was made clear in its amendment to 
tilt Congress part)''s resolution* *'Thc democratic parliamentary sys¬ 
tem of Government under the constitution has failed, it being utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and, therefore, 
the entire problem of Indians future constitution should be witolly 
reviewed and revised di twuq and that the British should not make 
any commitment in principle or otherwise without the approval and 
consent of the Alldndia Muslim League, which alone represents, 
and can speak, on behalf of the Musalmaus of India, as well as 
without consent of all important minorities and interests,^" 

'Janab Jinnah Saheb looks to the British power to safeguard the 
Muslim right,” observed Gandhi. ‘^Nothing that the Congress can 
do or concede will satisfy him* For, he can al^vays and naturally 
from his own standpoint, ask for more than the British can give or 
can guarantee. And, therefore, there can be no limit to the Muslim 
League demands. So far as the Congress is concerned, it does not 
represent all the Hindus or all of any single community except m 
the sense that the Congress represents alh because all are believed 
to desire independence for the country and the Congress is without 
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^ rival io figliting for tliat goal. In fact, ihe Congress is die only 
national array the country possesses. It is not the but all the 
more an aTm>% for its being non-violent, I( has been the tradition 
of the Congress to refuse to represent any but the national interest. 
The Congress has certainly never represented the Hindus as such. 
That function is claimed by the Hindii Mahasabhat just as that of 
solely representing the Muslim interests b claimed by the Muslim 
League. The only coutsc left open to tlie CongresSp therefore* is to 
state its communal policy for the guidance of the Gongrcssmciij no 
matter to which community they belong. The Congress should 
have no quarrel with ihe League for gctdng all it can tlirough the 
British power. An institution that is fighting that power will never 
put itself in the wrong by fighting the Muslims/* 

Vp D. Savarkar, Dr, AmbedLir, Kelkar, Sir Cowasjt Jehanglr and 
some others wrote to the Viceroy to warn him not to be misled in 
“the position enunciated by Mr, Gandhi or to regard the Congress 
and the Muslim League as representing the whole or e^^en the bulk 
of India” 

Gandhi became a target of attack frona the interested quarters 
5 n India and England. Apart from political criticism, mbehievous 
stories w^erc being circulated even about his personal Ufe. Under 
*"My life*', Gandhi wrote: 

“Two days ago I received a letter signed by four or five Gujaratis 
sending me a paper whose One mission seem? to be to paint me as 
black as it is possible for any person to be painted. According to 
its headline* It b a paper devoted to 'the organization of Hindus'. 
The charges against me are mostly taken from my confessions and 
arc distorted from their setting. Among many other charges, die 
charge of sensuality Is most marked. My brahmacharya is said to 
be a cloak to hide my sensuality p Poor Dr. Sushi la Nayyar has been 
dragged before the public gaze for the crime of giring me the mas- 
sage and medicated badis, die two things for which she is the best 
qualified among diose who surrouiid me. The curious may be in¬ 
formed that there is no privacy about these operations which take 
over one and half hours and during which 1 often go off to sleep 
but during which I aho transact business with Mahadev, PyarelaJ 
or other co-worket^. 

"These charges, to my knowledge* began with my active cam¬ 
paign against untouchabllity. This was when it was included in the 
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Congress programnic and I began to address crowds on the subject 
and insisted on having Harijans at meetings and in the ashram. It 
was then that some sanatanbts* who used to hdp me and befriend 
mcj broke ^"ith me and began a campaign of vilification. Later* a 
very high-placed EngUshman joined the chorus. He picked out my 
freedom with women and showed up my ‘"saintliness* as sinfulness. 
In this chorus* there were also one or two well-known Indians. 
During the Round Table Conference* American journals indulged 
in cruel caricatures of me» Mirabehn who used to look after me was 
the target of their attack* As far as I could understand Mr. Edw ard 
Thompson, who knows the gentlemen who have been behind these 
charges* my letters to Prcmabelin Kantak, who is a member of the 
Sabarmati Ashram* have also been used to prove my depravity. 
She is a graduate and w'orkcr of proved merit- She used to ask me 
riuestions relating to brahmacharya and other topics* I scut her 
full replies* She thought that they might be of general use and she 
published them with my permission. I hold them to be absolutely 

innocent and pure. ^ 

•"Hitherto I I have ignored all these charges. But Mr. Thompson’s 
talks about them and the importanity of the Gujarad coirespou- 
dents* who say that the indictment sent by them is but a sample of 
what is being said about me* impel ntc to repudiate them. I have 
no secrets of my own in this life. I have owned my weaknesses. 
If 1 were sensually inclined, I would have the courage to make 
the confession. It was when 1 developed detestation of the sensual 
connection even with my own wife and had sufficiently tested my-*^ 
self that 1 took the vow of brahmacharya in 

sake of better dedicatioti to the service of the country* trom that 
day* began my open life. I do not remember having ever slept or 
remained with my own wife or other women wdth closed doors* ex¬ 
cept for the occasions referred to in my writings in Timttg India and 
J^fauajican. Those were the black nights with me. But as I have said 
repeatedly* God has saved me in spite of myself. 1 claim no credit 
for any virtue that 1 may possess. He is for me the Giver of all good 
and has saved me for His service. 

"\4ud from that day when 1 began brahmacharya^ our freedom 
began* My wife became a free woman* free from my authority as 
her lord and master, and 1 became free from my slavery to my 
own appetite which she had to satisfy. No other woman had any 
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attrac6on for me m the same sense that my wife had. 1 was too 
loyal to her as husband and too loyal to the vow I had taken be¬ 
fore my motlier to be slave to any other woman. But the manner 
in which my brahmacliarya came to me irresisdbLy drew me to 
W'oman as the mother of man. She became slater or daughter to me. 
I had enough women about me at Phoenix. Several of them were 
my own relations whom I had enticed to South Others w'ere 

co-workers' wives or relatives. Among these were the Wests and 
other Enghsbmeii, The Wests included West, his sister, wife, and 
his mothcr-in-law who had become the granny of the settlement. 

“As has been my wont, 1 could not keep the new good thing to 
myself. So I presented brahmacharya for the acceptance of all the 
settlers. All approved of it. .\nd some took it up and remained 
true to the ideal. My brahmacharya knew nothing of the orthodox 
laws governing its observance. I framed my own rules as occasion 
necessitated. But I have never believed that all contact with woman 
was to be shunned for the due observance of brahmacharya. That 
restraint which demands abstendon from all contact, no matter 
how innocent, with the opposite sex is a forced growth, having 
little or no vital value. Therefore, the natural contacts for service 
were never restrained. .'\nd I found myself enjoying the confidences 
of many sisters, European and Indian, in South Afiica. And when 
I invited the Indian sisters in South Africa to Join the civil resbt- 
ance movement, 1 found myself one of them. I discovered that I 
was specially fitted to serv'c the womankind. To cut the—'for me 
enthralling—story short, my return to India found me in no time 
one with India's woman. The easy access I had to their hearts was 
an agreeable revelation to me. Muslim sisters never kept purdah 
before me here, even as they did not in South Africa. I sleep in the 
ashram surrounded by women, for they feel safe with me in every 
respect. It should be remembered that there is no privacy in the 
Segaon Ashram. 

“If I were sexually attracted towards women, I have courage 
enough, even at this time of life to become a polygamist, 1 do not 
believe in free love—secret or open. Free open love I have looked 
upon as dog’s love. Secret love is besides cowardly, 

“Sanatanist Hindus may abhor my non-violence. I know many 
of them think that the Hindus will become cowards, if they remain 
under my influence. 1 know of no man having become a coward 
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under my mflueuce. They may decry my non-violence as much as 
they like. But they Ul serve themselves or Hinduism hy indulging 
in palpable lies.'^ 

To the British charge of “unconditional support/*^ he replied: 

“Several British friends are puzzled and ask^ 'Have you really 
said that you will give unconditional support to Great Britain^ as 
you are reported to have said?* The origin of this report lies in 
my very first statement after my talk with the Viceroy. The phrase 
"unconditional support* does not occur in that statement. But had 
the CJongrcss appreciated the position 1 took up^ the Congress sup¬ 
port would have been unconditional in the sense that the Congre^ 
would not have asked for the clarification of Britain*s w'ar aims. 
But the Working Committee could not honestly take up that posi¬ 
tion. Therefore, it passed, as it had every right and justification for 
passing the resolution it did. Events have shown the prudence of 
the course adopted by the Working Committee. But had it waived 
the demand for the declaration of the war aims, the support would 
have been unconditional. Remember, according to its constitution 
the Congress is a non-violent body. Therefore, its support would 
have been purely moral. It has no soldiers to supply^ and it has 
no money to give. But it has its good wishesp In my opinion, those 
good wishes would have been more than many battahons. The 
Congress support would have put the British cause on an unassail¬ 
able moral basis. It would have made the British ease just, beyond 
measure. All the dependent races of the earth would have felt an 
indescribable glow of freedom. The British moral stock would have 
shot up high at a bound. That is what the Congress unconditional 
support would have meant. 

“But God had willed otherwise. British statesmen had not faith 
enough in the Congress profession of non-violence. I must confess 
that the Congress would not pass the test to the sadsfacdon of a 
strict though just examiner. Anyway, my British friends should have 
no difficulty in understanding my position. Of course, it is open 
to them to argue that as a war register I could not even give the 
moral support. 1 have already said in these columns that 1 do not 
hold such a view. It Is open to a war register to judge between 
two combatants and w^bh success to the one who has justice on his 
dde* By so judging, he is more likely to bring peace between the 
two than by remaining a mere spectator.” 
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Next Step^" was outimed by Gandhi in an editorial dated 
October 30 1 

have never felt the weight of responsibility m heavily as I 
do today in connecdon with the present impasse with the British 
Government. The resignation of Congress ministries wa$ a neceS' 
sitv^ But the next step is by no means clear. Gongressmen seem to 
be expecting a big move. Some eorrespondents tell me, if I only 
give the call, there wll be an India-^ide response, such a$ has been 
never made before* And they assure me that the people will re¬ 
main non-^dolent* Beyond their a^urance^ 1 have no other proof in 
support of their statements I have pretof in my own possmion to 
the contrary* I cannot identify myself with any dvil disobedience^ 
unless I am condnccd that Congressmen believe in non-violence 
with all its implicadons and will follow^ implicitly the instruedons 
issued from time to time, 

“Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of non-violence 
in Congress ranb is the tremendous fact that the Muslim League 
looks upon the Congress as the enemy of the Muslims. This makes 
it wcllnigh impossible for the Congress to organisce any successful 
non-violent revolution through dvil disobedience. It will certainly 
mean Hindu-Muslim riots. The non-violent technique, therefore, 
demands the reduedon of civil disobedience to the lowest term 
conjistent with national self-respect. The ofTensive will have to be 
taken by the British Government, In a situadon so delicate and so 
unexampled, no individual Congressman or even a Congre^ com¬ 
mittee can be allowed to take the law into thdr own hands* The 
Working Committee should alone have the right to declare and to 
regulate civil disobedience. 

“I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my 
limitations appal me. My physical condidon makes it impossible 
for me to move about as 1 used to before. 1 am^ therefore, cut off 
from all outward contact with the mas^. Even the present Con¬ 
gress workers I do not know^ personally* I never meet them* My 
correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible* Therefore, 
unless Congressmen almost instinctively perceive the duty and the 
necessity of the preliminary inaction I am prescribing, my guidance 
will be not only useless but harmful It will create confusion. 

*T hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own action the 
British Government have made it impossible for the Congress to 
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co-Qpcratc with them in die prosecution of the war, the Congress 
must not embarrass them in its prosecution. I do not desire anarchy 
in India. Independence will never come through it- 1 do not wish 
for the defeat of the British or^ for that matter^ of the Germans* 
The peoples of Europe have been helplessly dra^sTi into the war. 
But they viill soon be awakened from their torpor. This w^ar will 
not be a war to tlie finish, unless the whole of modern civilization 
IS to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 1 dOp I am in no 
hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My prescription to Congres- 
men, for die time being, is to consolidate the organization by purg* 
ing it of all weakne^e^. I swear by the old constructive programme 
of communal unityj removal of untouchability and the diarkba^ It 
is quite clear that non-violence is impossible without the first two* 
If Indians villages are to live and prospef, the charkha must become 
universal. Rural civilization is impos^ble without the charklta and 
all it implies, that is^ die revival of village crafts. Thus the charkha 
is the symbol par txedie^i of non-violence. And it can occupy the 
whole of the time of all Congrc$smen, If it makes no appeal to 
them, cither they have no non-violence in them or I do not know 
the A B C of non-violence* If my love of the charkha a weakness 
in mCj it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general* The 
wheel is bound up with my scheme of swaraj^ indeed with life it¬ 
self All India should know my credentiaU on the eve of wliat can 
become the last and decisive battle for swaraj/^ 

The next day^ on the way to Delhi, Gandhi wrote an article on 
^*The Congressman": 

“The Congressman seems to have become a distinct species. The 
various groups who make up the Congress organization have one 
thing in common. They arc nationalists to the core, Tl^cy will die 
for India's indcpcndcuce, as they are living for it* They have 
made nationaiiam part of didr religion, w hether they arc Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians or any other. 

“At present the Congress contains, besides those who need no 
other label but that of being Congrrasmen, sodaUsiSi communists, 
kisan sabhaites, trade unionists^ Congress nationalists, the Royists, 
ex-terrorists, die so-called Gandhi-ites, etc. I have not intentionally 
omitted any group. Some of dicse have sub-divisions. The Forward 
Bloc is an amalgam* Its other name is kfiisis. As the Congress 
movement spreads, it may throw up other groups. But all of them 
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have one thing in common: the burning passion for freedom and 
readiness to die for it. 

is true that the vast majority of CoEgressmen are Hindus. 
But they stand apart from other Hindus a$ vre have found in the 
south during die campaign for temple entry. The sanatanists, who 
1 thiitk and hope are a handful* have fought the reformers who 
are mostly Congressmen and have denounced the latter a$ traitors 
to their religion. The Hindu Mahasabha too h becoming a protest 
against the Congress. Some of its members use about the Congress 
language calculated to create contempt for it. They regard the 
Hindus who belong to the Congress as enemies of Hinduism. The 
Muslims who belong to the Congress are almost outcastes. 

“That the Congressman stands for Complete Independence* for 
bold social reform and for broad tolerance* has a brilliant record 
for suffering and sacrifice* is a matter for legitimate satisfaction. 
"^ITie formation of different groups in a mass organizadon like the 
Congress is inevitable and may be a distinct sign of progress and 
life. But if It is so, why are there communal quarrels* why do the 
Maha^^abhaites distrust the Congress Hindus* why do not men and 
women belonging to all faiths flock to the Congress banner* and 
last but not least, is it all well with the groups thcm^lves which 
I have mentioned? 

“Let lis examine their condition. Are they centripKtal or centri- 
fugai? Do they strengthen the organization or do they weaken it? 
Arc they not bidding for power? Don^t they distrust one another? 
Do tliey submit to discipline? 

“1 am not able to give a flattering answer to all these questions. 
1 am afraid that these groups contain in themselves the seeds of 
the decay of the Congress. TTie cause that accounts for weakness 
within the Congress ranks is also the cause that accounts for the 
Congress failure to draw all communities to its ranks. 

“That cause is the absence of a living faith in non-violence in 
thought, word and deed. 

“Now* therefore* is the time for every' one of us to test the effi¬ 
cacy or otherwise of non-violence. One false step by the Congress 
at this stage of its career is bound to retard the country^'s progress 
towards its goal. Strange as it may appear to CoDgreasmen* 1 make 
bold to suggest that the one way to disarm communal suspicion k 
not to offer civil dLobedience in lerms of swaraj. The prospect that 
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is about to face the country U that of the British Govemment in 
alliance with the so-calted minorities arrayed against the Congress 
single-handed. And civil disobedience against this combination is 
a contradiedoxt m terms. It would not even be civil wan It would 
be criminal war* 

the Congressmen^ whether labelled or unlabeUed^ do not sub-^ 
scribe to non-violence as 1 have been developing it in these columns^ 
and do not appreciate the instructions issued by Rajendra Babu 
and the advice 1 have tendered in ffarijm, they should signify in 
writing their discontent to Rajcndra Babu and tell him what they 
would like him to do and* if he can^t comply with thdr wishc$j what 
they would themselves do. It must be clear to every Congressman 
that this i^ no time for divided counsels^ indecision, or half-hearted 
obedience to instruedons. For decisive action, the whole Congres 
has to move forward in confidence and with one mind/” 


spin For Swaraj 

1939 

Os November 1939 ^ Gandlii^ Rajcndm Prasad ai^d Jinnah had 
a joint Interview with the Viceroy to discuss the British Govern- 
meat's proposal for expanding the executive eoimcil. The Congress 
leaders declined to consider any steps to further co-operation, \m- 
less the policy of the British Government was tnade clear in a dec¬ 
laration on the lines suggested by the Congress^ and they protested 
against the communal question being dragged in, so as to cloud the 
main issue. The communal question, they said, would be dealt with 
by the constituent assembly. The British interference in the matter 
had only made a setUement more dilheult. This attitude on the part 
of the Congress leaders, asserted Jinnah^ precluded any dlscu^ion 
between them and him. 

Thus the deadlock was created and the Viceroy came out with 
a statement on November 5 . Gandhi^s comment was: 

‘T have read with respectful attention the Viceroy's broadcast 
and his introductory remarks on the correspondence between him¬ 
self and Shri Rajcndra Prasad and Jinuah Saheb released by His 
Excellency. 1 welcome His Excellency's refusal to accepL defeat and 
his determination to solve what seems to have become Insoluble. 
1 share to the fullest extent His Excellency's anxiety to reach a 
solution. And, therefore, without waiting for the Congress reacdon 
to these two declarations and purely for the sake of assisting the 
common causc^ I would hte to suggest that no soludon is possible 
unless an acceptable declaration of the war aims about India is 
forthcoming. The prunouncementi hitherto made, whether here or 
in Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited 
by frccdom^loviug India^ If imperialism i^ dead, there must be a 
clear break with the past. Language suited to the new era has to 
be used. If the time has not yet come for the acceptance of this 
fundamental truth, I would urge that further effort at reaching a 
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solution should be suspended^ In thb conjiccdon, I would remind 
British statesTnen that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s 
intention regarding her Indian policy irrespective of India's wishes* 
A slave-holder^ who has decided to abolish slavery* does not con¬ 
sult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not, 

“Once a declaration to free India from bondage^ not in stages 
but at once* b madc^ an interim solution wtU be found to be easy. 
Protection of rights of the minorities will then become simple. The 
game of seesaw will cease. The minorities are entitled to protection, 
not in stages, but to die fullest extent and in one single step* No 
charter of freedom will be w^orth looking at^ which does not ensure 
the same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority'. 
The minorities will be fuh-fiedged partners in the framing of the 
constitution* How that can be attained will depend on the wisdom 
of the representatives charged with die sacred duty of preparing 
the constitution. Britain has hitherio held power—this is inevitable 
in any system of imperialism—by playing the mluoritis against die 
so-called majority^ and has thus made an agreed solution among 
the component parts wellnigh impossible. The burden of finding a 
formula for the protection of the minorities should be thrown on 
the parties themselves. So long as Britain considers it her mission 
to bear tlus burden, so long will she continue to feel the necessity 
of holding India as a dependency. And the patriots impatient for 
deliverance will fight, non-violently if 1 can guide them, and \^o- 
lenLly if 1 fail and perish in the attempt. God's curse of this w'ar, 
1 had hoped and, still hope* would be turned into a blessing by 
Britain realising that the one tiling needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient countiy^ 
like India from her yoke. 

“Believing as 1 do in the Viceroy's sincerit>'j I svould urge follow 
workers not to lose patience* ITiere can be no civil rcsutance so 
long as* first* the Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settle¬ 
ment* secondly, the Muslim League blocks the way* and thirdly, 
there is indiscipline and disunity in the Congress ranks* 

‘The second condition should not offend the Muslim friends* So 
long as there is no workable arrangement with tiie Muslim League 
civil resistance must involve resbtauce against the League. But no 
Congressman can be party to it. I observe that my note in Hmjan 
has shocked Jinnah Saiicb. 1 am sorry for it. But at this stage* I 
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would not defend myself, I do not want to mar in any way the 
negodadons between him and Pandit Nehru which I hope will be 
resumed soon and pray will lead to cammunal peace/^ 

Gandhi sent the following message to the British people through 
vVifEiij ChTcniih on November 14: 

“I observe that the main issue between Britain and India is be¬ 
ing confused in the Bridsh press. Dots Britain intend to recognize 
India as an independent nadon or must India remain Britain's de¬ 
pendency? This qiicsuon has not been raised by the Ckingress to gain 
an advantage over Britain, but to enable die people of India to 
decide how they should behave during the world crisis. The issue 
thus becomes purely moral, for, owing to her material and military 
control of India, Britain is able to regulate the Indian and Bridsh 
garrison and drain India's wealth at her will. Eight provinces out 
of eleven have said in most emphatic language that they cannot 
participate in the war, if it docs not mean, among the other things, 
India's complete freedom. All other issues are subordinate. The 
question of the minorities k purely a domes lie one for the majority 
and the mmorides to settle themselves. The proposed constituent 
assembly is the only body that can evolve a proper and lasting solu¬ 
tion* Any other soludon can only be a makeshirt carrying no popular 
sanedon. To fling the quesdon of the minorities in India's face is 
to confuse issues* To raise the question of the princes is sdll more 
untenable* They are part of the paramount power* It is painful to 
think that the British statesmen do not so much as mention the 
millions of people of the states* Have they no voice m thdr own 
government? Arc llicy to remain ser6, which they now are, though 
they are dragged into the war? No wonder Herr Hitler has chal¬ 
lenged the British Government to prove her sincerity by recognizing 
India as a free nation. Whatever may be his intention In is$uing 
the challenge, it cannot be denied that it is pertinent* Anyway^ let 
the British public know that the Congress demand is unequivocal 
and capable of being satbflcdj if there 1$ the ivill to shed imperial¬ 
ism* If there is to be a fight between Britain and the Ck>ngrcss, the 
world should know dearly what it is to be for.^* 

In mid-November, the A.J,C.C. met in Allahabad to discuss 
the dtuadon. Neither the claims of the mmoiitics nor those of the 
princo, the committee declared, vrere a genuine obstacle to grant¬ 
ing the Congress demand for national independence* The British 
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Government were taking shelter under irrelevant issues*^ in order 
to “maintain her imperiahst domination in India”* The resolution 
put the cOfistituent assembly in the forertont of the Congr^ pro¬ 
gramme as **thc only democratic method of determining the con¬ 
stitution of a free country” and the only "adequate instrument for 
solving the communal and other difficulties”. The Ckmgrcss^ how¬ 
ever, kept the door open for negotiation. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressmen for the launching of civil disobedience 
“should this become nece$sary”. But civil disobedience required 
perfect discipline* The true test of preparedness lay in Congress¬ 
men carrying out the construedve programme. 

In HanjdH dated November 25^ Gandhi gave his full support to 
the Congress demand for the comdtuent assembly. In an editorial, 
"The Only Way,” he wote: 

"Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study* among 
other things* the implications of a constituent assembly. \^Tien he 
first introduced it in the Cbngress resolutions* I reconciled myself 
to it because of my belief in his superior knowledge of the tech¬ 
nicalities of democracy* But I was not free from scepticism. Hard 
facts have, however^ made ™e a convert and* for that reason per¬ 
haps* more enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himselT. For* 1 seem to 
see in it a remedy, which Jawaharlal may not^ for our communal 
and other distempers, besides bdng a vehicle for mass political and 
other education. 

"The more cridcism I see of the schemcp the more enamoured 
I become of it. It will be the surest index to the popular feeling. 
It win bring out the best and the worst in us. Illiteracy docs not 
worry me* I would plump for unadulterated adult franchise both 
for men and women, that is* 1 would put them all on the register 
of the voters. It is open to them not to exercise it* if they do not 
wish to* I would give separate vote 10 the Muslim; but* without 
giving the separate vote* I would ^ though reluctantly* give reserva¬ 
tion, if required* to every real minority according to its numerical 
strength* 

“Thus, the constituent assembly provides the easiest method of 
arriving at a just solution of the communal problem. Today, w^e 
arc not able to say with a maihematicaJ precision who rcpresenis 
whom. Though the Congress is admittedly the oldst representative 
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organisation on the widest $cale^ it is open to political and scmi- 
political organisation to qucsdorit ^ do often question^ its 
overwhelmingly representative character* The Muslim League is 
undoubtedly the largest organization representing the Muslims, but 
several other Muslim bodies—by no means all msigniricant—deny 
its claim to represent them* But the constituent assembly will re¬ 
present all communities in their exact proportion« Except it, there 
is no other way of doing full justice to the rival claims. Without it, 
there can be no finality to communal and other claims. 

“Again the constituent assembly alone can produce a constitu¬ 
tion indigenous to the country and truly and fully representing the 
will of the people, Undoubicdly such a constitution will not be idea], 
but it will be real, however imperfect It may be in the estimation 
of the theorists or the legal luminaries* SelLgovernment to be self- 
government has merely to reflect the will of the people who arc 10 
govern themselves. If they arc not prepared for it, they will make 
a hash of it. 1 can conceive the possibility of a people fitting them-^ 
selves for right government through a scries of wrong experiments, 
but i can't conceive a people goveniing tliemscivcs rightly through 
a government imposed from without, even as the fabled jackdaw 
could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his ele¬ 
gant companion. A diseased person has a prospect of getting well 
by personal effort. He cannot borrow health from others. 

"The risks of this experiment arc admitted. There h likely to 
be impersonation. Unscrupulous pcrioiis will mislead the illiterate 
massa into voting for the wrong men and women. These risks have 
to be run, if we are to evolve something true and big. The constit¬ 
uent assembly, if it comes into being—as I hope it will—as a result 
of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the 
combined wit of the best men of tiie two nattona will produce an 
assembly that will reflect fairly truly the best mind of India. There¬ 
fore, the success of the experiment at the present stage of India's 
history depends upon the intention of the British stat^mcn to part 
with power without engaging India in a deadly unorganized rcbcL 
lion* For, I know that India has become impatient. 1 am painfully 
conscious of the fact that India is not yet prepared for non-violent 
civil disobedience on a mass scale* If I cannot persuade the Con¬ 
gress to await the time when non-violent action is possible, I have 
no desire to live to see a dog^i^fight between the two communities. 
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And I know for certain that, if I cannot discover a method of non¬ 
violent action Of inaction to the satijfactioTi of the CongrcK and 
there is no communal adjustment^ nothing on canh can prevent 
an outbreak of violence resulting for the time being in anarchy and 
red njin* I hold that it is the duty of all communities and English¬ 
men to prevent such a catastrophe* 

"'The only way out is a constituent assembly. I have given my 
own opinion on it, but 1 am not tied down to tJie detaiU. When 1 
was nearly through with this article^ 1 got the following telegram 
from Syed Abdulla Breivi: "Considerable misapprehensions among 
minorities (about) consritiicnt assembly. Strongly urge clarification 
details, franchise* composition, methods airiving decision." I tliink 
that I have said sufTicient in the foregoing to answer Syed Saheb’s 
question. By minoritiesj he has the Muslims principally in mind as 
represented by tlic Muslim League, If once the proposition that all 
communities desire a charter of independence framed by a con- 
stituott assembly and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
else is accepted* the settling of the details surely becomes easy. Any 
other method must lead to an imposed constitution mostly tindcmo- 
cradc. It would mean an indefinite prolongation of the impcrialL$dc 
rule sustained by the help of those w^ho will not accept the fully 
democratic mediod of a consiiiucnt assembly. 

^^The principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government. 
If they can summon a round table conference, as they propose to 
do after the war, they can surely suminon a constituent assembly 
subject to safeguards to the sadsfacdon of minorities. The expr«- 
sion 'satisfacdon of minorities' may be regarded as vague. It can be 
defined beforehand by agreement* The question thus resolves it¬ 
self into whether die British Govemmciit desire to part with power 
and open a new chapter in their own history* I have already shown 
that tlic question of the princes U a red herring across the path- 
European interests are absolutely safe* so long as they are not in 
conflict with "the interests of India'* I ihink this expression finds 
place in the Irwtn-Gandhi pact. 

'Took at the question from any standpoint you like* and ii will be 
found that the way to democradc swaraj lies only through a properly 
consdtuted assembly* call it by whatever name you like* All resources 
musip therefore* be exhausted tu reach the constituent assembly be¬ 
fore any direct acdon is thought of. A stage may be reached when 
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direct action may become tbe necessary prelude to the comiituent 
assembly. That stage is not yet/* 

A special feature of the Working Committee's resoludon^ at its 
Allahabad session^ was the imbtence on. regular spinning and con¬ 
structive work as an indispcmable condition for latmching of any 
movement. In this respect^ Gandhi made a pointed appeal to the 
women: “The salt campaign brought out tens of thousands from 
their seclusion and showed that they could serve the country on 
equal terms with men. It gave the village woman a dignity which 
she had never enjoyed before . The restoration of spinning to its cen¬ 
tral place in India*£ peaceful campaign for deliverance from the 
imperial yoke gives her women a special status. In spinning, they 
have a natural advantage over men* The fact stands, at any rate 
in India, that millions of women regard spinning as their natural 
occupation. And the Working Com naitteeb resolution automatically 
shifts the burden from men to women and gives to the women an 
opportunity of showing iheir mettle. I would love to find that my 
future army contained a vast preponderance of women over men. 
If the fight came, I should then approach it with much greater 
confidence than if men predominated. I would dread the latter's 
violence. But the women would be my guarantee against such an 
outbreak.” 

The Working Committee meeting over, Nehru invited Gandhi 
to meet the principal workers in U.P, His talks with them covered 
a wide range of subjects, and they w^ere in the form of questions 
and answers. 

Questions "Von seem to be placing an exaggerated emphasis on 
non-violence today. Surely^ you will not suggest that we were more 
ready or more non-violent in 1920-1 and in 1930? Or will you say 
that your standard has now gone up?^* 

Answer: “Both. There was not then so much violence as is to 
be seen on the surface today. And my standard too has gone up. I 
was not so rigid in my conditions then as I am now. If you accept 
my generalship, you have to accept not only my con^dons but 
my judgement, as to whether we are ready or not. It is quite likely 
that there is really no difference between the conditions of those 
days and of today; but it is equally true that I did not know then 
that 1 was walking on a tninc, I am haunted by that consciousness 
today and I cannot help it/' 
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Question *. ’‘Is there not a fear that, if we do not strike the iron 
while it is hot, we may never be able to do so at all? There is that 
psychology of readiness among the people. If we do not seize the 
opportunity, their enthusiasm may be damped and their readiness 
may vanish. The best thing, therefore, today is for you to suggest 
a programme, whereby we may prepare the field and yet keep up 
the spirit of the people.” 

Answer; "I haw always been impatient of this kind of language. 

1 cannot understand a readiness which would vanish, if it was not 
availed of at once. That is no readiness at all. Ready is he who is 
ready at all times and at all places—^whenever and wherever he is 
called. The only meaning of readiness is readiness to tarry out the 
command of the general. To use the military language, we should 
be so prepared as to make war unnecessary. What is essential is 
the attainment of indcpcndcnec, not the time and the ways and 
the means of civil disobedience. I expect from you enough faiih 
and discipline to instinctively await and obey your general’s word. 
Don’t expect me to say anything more. Don’t expect me to reveal 
how, if ever, I shall launch civil disobedience. I have noOiing up 
my sleeve, and I will have no knowledge until the last moment. 
I am not made that way. I knew nothing of the salt march, until 
practically the moment it was decided upon. This 1 know that God 
has rarely made me repeat history and He may not do so this time. 
There is one thing, however, I may, for rssons you may not reveal 
to me, be unfit as a general. In that case, you must give me up, 
and 1 shall not in the least be sorry for it. 

“Now for the last point in your question. You want a programme 
which may be directly connected with civil disobedience. If you will 
not laugh at me, I will unhesitatingly say, it is the programme of 
universal spinning. Listening to the alarms and the advice of the 
doctors, I liad given it up for some time. 1 began it in response to 
Narandas Gandhi’s call and 1 do not think I shall ever give it up, 
until, of course, my hands arc paralysed. So I would say that the 
more you spin, the better soldiers you will be. If that is my con¬ 
viction, why should I be ashamed of declaring it ? There cannot 
be two parts in my advice, one of which you may accept and the 
other you may reject. My condition is a vital one. It is likely that 
there may not be the necessary intellectual conviction, but it will 
follow faith as a necessary' consequence. I say this because I have 
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acted hx that spirit* I have marched miles upon mlleSp through 
bu^h and briar and along uiibeaten tracks^ acting on the word of 
eom^^nd^ during the Zulu Rebellion* 

*^But as I have the Tpvholc thing may s^trjke you as chimcr^ 
ical or quixotic* In that ease, you have to give up my leadership. 
I have led for twenty years and it may be well for me to rest on 
my oEirs* It is possible that you may be able to evolve some new 
technique of satyagraha* In that ease, the moment I am convinced 
1 shall be ready to follow you* Whatever you do, do not accept my 
leadership with a mental reservation. You ^vill, by doing ^tray 
both me and the country. If I get your co-operation, it must be 
full and hearty. 1 have argued the thing for twenty years; I can 
advance no fresh argument now.” 

Question: ‘“'But we have proceeded on an altogether different 
ideology*” 

Answer: ”W'cll, there is the rub. That is why 1 am repeating 
again and again my suggestion of a change in the leaderahip,” 
Question: “But if the eharkha is with some of us a symbol of 
your leadership and nothing more?” 

Answer* “No, it must be a symbol of non-violence and a specific 
conditiDn of preparation for a non-violent struggle* I would suggest 
even a better course—a course I suggested in ( 934 . Banish Miadi 
and spinning from the Congress programme, so that automatically 
I drop out. If you do so, the mistake will not be yours but mine. 
For, it is my duty' 10 convince you that there is a vital connection 
between the charkha and non-violence*” 

Question: “In view of the little time at our disposal^ could you 
tell us what you would regard as the minimum preparation neces¬ 
sary' from the point of view of spinning?” 

Answer: “Why little time? Is it cssendal that we should start the 
movemern in three months or six mondis? Let it take six years. 
What is essential is the preparation. I would ask you to get rid of 
impatience. The test for me is not a formal spinning, by you for 
half an hour or even an hour a day^ in order to sa^y me or to 
secure my leadership, but the universalization of spirmiug^ so that 
there may be no mill cloth, indigenous or foreign, in your prov¬ 
ince. If I feel that W'c have made rapid strides in that direction, 
1 shall be satisfied. You boast of several hundred thousand Con¬ 
gress members. If all of these took up the programme a^td became 
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voluntary workers on behalf of the A.-I,S,A, would be no 

mill cloth in the province. It should be part of your daily life. Just 
as an Aftidi cannot da without his riflei even so e%'cry one of you 
non-violent soldiers should not be able to do without your spin¬ 
ning. And all this, not because this old titan wants it^ but because 
you want mdependeucc^ A\Ticn you realize this, you will not come 
to me with questions like the one you have asked."” 

Commenting on the talks with die LJ.P. workers, Gandlil wTotc 
on November 38 : 

had expected that the talks would result in a parting of the 
w^ays. For, among the Congressmen w'hom 1 was facing, there wxre 
some w'ho had laughed at the charhha and non-violence. But to my 
utter astonishmenL I found them reconciled to both. It is a baffling 
situadon both for Congressmen and me* 

do not know whether 1 am wise in bearing the heavy responsi¬ 
bility of leading Congressmen who only the other day had no faith 
in me. Arc they not paying too great a price for my leadership in 
a battle? If they render obedience without faiths is it good for them 
or me? Gan I lead them to success? If 1 was not good enough in 
peace, how can I be good in war? There was no peace* The Con¬ 
gress is at war with Great Britain^ till independence is won. War 
had never ceased, only civil disobedience had been suspended for 
better and greater preparation* Congressmen who did not obey 
instructions during the preparatory period^ were certainly not fit 
soldiers on active duty* .-\nd yet I could not distrust the responsible 
men who faced me in Allahabad* ^VTiat is true of them is true of 
the other Congressmen in other provinces* And so, I am shoulder¬ 
ing the burden. 

^"Lct me then think aloud. I hope that Congressmen will make it 
a point to read I/arijm, as if it was a weekly bulletin containing 
instructions for them. 

“1 o the impatient Congressmen I say that I see no immediate 
prospect of declaring civil disobedience* There tan be no civil dis¬ 
obedience only for the sake of cmbairassing Great Britain. It wiU 
come, when it becomes clearly inevitable* Probably it will come 
by the goading of the official world. 1 do not doubt the hpnesty 
of the Viceroy or that of the Secretary of State* At the same time, 
I have no doubt whatsoever that they arc in error, because they 
cannot get out of the old rut to which they are used. We must do 
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real propaganda by way of educating the public^ both here and 
abroad. We cannot, all of a sudden, dispel the surrounding mis¬ 
understandings^ not merely on the part of the British people but of 
our own countrymen. There is no iniRtakjng the fact that many 
non-Congress Muslims honestly think that the Congress ministers 
did not pay enough heed to the Muslim complaint.. Congressmen 
wedded to non-violence have to give special heed to the complaints 
of non-Congress Muslims. It is no use saying that they are frivol¬ 
ous. But we have to be patient and courteous enough to take them 
seriously and endeavour to show clearly that they arc frivolous. I 
do not wish to suggest here that pains were not taken to deal with 
them. I am just now' concerned with the phenomenon that the 
complaints persist. We must, therefore, give time to dcmomtratiiig 
that there never h*a5 been anything in the complaints. If in the 
course of fiirthcr iiivestigation wc discover errors, we must make 
amends. Wc must prove to the Muslim countrymen and to the 
w^orld that the Congress does not want independence at the sacri¬ 
fice of a single legitimate interest, be it Muslim or other. Wc may 
leave no 5lone unturned to carry the minorities with us. Tliis meti¬ 
culous care for the rights of the least among us is the sim qua non 
of non-violence. 

“If it is true, as it is, that for the Government to plead want of 
communal unity as a bar to independence is wTong, it h equally 
handicap in our march towards swaraj. If we had the League and 
others with us, our demand would become irresistible. 

**So much for the external difficulties. Not till we have given 
sufficient time to their solution, can wc possibly think of civil dis¬ 
obedience. 

“The internal w^eakness is no less great. I see a vital connection 
berween the ebarkha and non-violence. Even as certain minimum 
qualifications are indispensable in a soldier in arms, so arc cer¬ 
tain other and even opposite qualifications indispensable in a non- 
^ violent soldier, that is, a satyagraht. One of these latter Is the 
adequate skill in spinning and its anterior processes. A ^atyagrabi 
occupies himself In productive work. There is no easier and better 
productive work for millions than spinning. What is more, it has 
been an integral part of the non-violent programme since its com- 
mencemenL Civilization based on non-violence must he different; 
from that organized for violence. Lot not Congressmen trifle with 
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this fundamccltal fMt. I repeat what I have said a tliousand times 
that, if millions spun for swaraj and in the spirit of non-violence, 
there will probably be no necessity for civil disobedience. It will be 
a constructive cfTort such as the world has not witnessed before. 
It is the surest method of converting the 'enemy'. 

"The Working Committee desired to appoint me as its sole rep¬ 
resentative to carrj' oti the negotiations that may be necessary and 
to conduct the campaign of civil disobedience if they failed. It was 
a burden I could not carry. Being boxed up in Scgaou, I have no 
direct touch witli the people, I have no conhdence, I should have 
none, in my unaided judgement requiring an accurate first-hand 
knowledge of many facts. I could only act with the constant guid* 
ance and direction of the Working Committee. But 1 shall not carry 
on negotiations to finality. I should be pleased, if 1 was relieved of 
the burden. But 1 shall not shrink from any responsibility, so long 
as I carry' the confidence and affection of the Working Committee 
and Congressmen in general, and £o long as I feel that I have the 
requisite qualifications." 

Many English admirers complained that Gandhi had completely 
departed from his original position. He replied: '*ln offering my 
sympathy—I did not use the word ‘support’—1 had the same end 
in view that the Congress has, I put my position before the Working 
Committee. It could not honestly adopt it, Desiring independence, 
it could not take up any other attitude, TTic Congress position was 
as good from its own, as mine from my, premises. The Congress 
had a perfect right to know British intentions, tf the British Govem- 
raent desired its help in the prosecution of the war. As a subject 
nation, India, if she was resolved upon securing her liberty, could 
not be expected willingly to help a dominant nation without know¬ 
ing where she stood. If India was violently inclined and had the 
strength, she would be bound to take advantage of Britain’s diffi¬ 
culty and declare her independence and defend it with arms if she 
was resisted. And she wrould have commanded admiration of the 
world, including Britain, for seizing the opportunity. But the Con¬ 
gress has chosen the belter way—the way of non-violence, however 
diluted it is, I own too that India is not ready for armed revolt. 
But this is no matter of credit cither for Britain or for India. India 
is too weak for armed revolt, Britain’s connccdon has made her 
weaker. Her disarmament is a black chapter in British history. 
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“God has blessed mt with the mission to place non-violence be¬ 
fore the nation for adoption. For better or for worse, the Congress 
has adopted it, and for nineteen yean the Congress, admittedly 
the most popular and most powerful orgamaation, has consistently 
and to the best of its ability tried to act up to it. Hence the sting 
of forced disarmament has not been felt, as it would have been 
otherwise. It is futile to guess what it would have done, if it had 
not accepted non-violence as its chief means for the attainment of 
swaraj. 'ITie Cajngress has allowed itself to be judged from the non¬ 
violent standpoint. It is possible to question the propriety of the 
Congress attitude only From that standpoint. Judged according to 
the ordinary standard, the Congress stands fully justified in the 
attitude it has taken, 

“I hope that the learned critic does not wish to suggest that as 
the Congress did not accept my position, I sliould have dissociated 
myself entirely from the Congress and refused to guide it. My asso¬ 
ciation enables the Congress to pursue the technique of corporate 
non-violent action. 

“Tlic writer seems to cavil at the demand for independence as 
distinguished from dominion status. Surely India cannot be satisfied 
with anything less, if she is to rank as a free nation. 1 had thought 
that dominion status according to the Statute of Westminster was 
equivalent to independence. The expression dominion status has a 
special connotation. It refers to a commonwealth of whites who are 
themselves pillars of imperialism, engaged in exploiting the non- 
European races whom they regard as uncivilized. India free will 
be no party to such exploitation. But there is nothing to prevent 
free India from entering into an alliance with Britain for the pro¬ 
tection of the freedom of all, whether black, brown or white. There¬ 
fore, if dominion status is less than independence, India cannot 
be satisfied witli less. If it is synonymous with independence, then 
India has to choose how she would describe her status. 

“The critic further condemns the Congress for not coming to 
terms with the Muslim League. It is a pity that even responsible 
Englishmen will not take the trouble to study the questions which 
they judge freely. The Congress has never given up the effort to 
solve the communal question, It is even now engaged in the diffi¬ 
cult task. But it is wrong to use the Congress Inability to reach a 
solution for keeping India from her destined goal. British officials 
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including Viceroys have admitted that they have ruled hy following 
the policy of ‘divide and rule". The British established themselves 
by taking advantage of our iDternal quarrels and have remained 
by keeping them alive. It is unnecessary for my iirgumcnt to prove 
that the policy is being followed deliberately» 

*^The British have made themselves believe that they are ruling 
because of our quarrels, aud that they will gladly retire when w'e 
have ceased to quarreU Thus they arc moving in a vicious circle. 
The British rule must be permanent^ if the adjustment of the com¬ 
munal quarrel is a condition precedent to India becoming inde¬ 
pendent. It is a purely domestic problem which we are bound to 
solve if we arc to live at peace with one another. May 1 remind 
the critic and those who argue like him that only a short while ago 
it was said that, if tlie British withdrew^^ Hindus would be left to 
the mercy of the virile races iirom the norths that not a virgin w^ould 
be safe or a monied man retain his wealth. Princes and Muslims 
who are able enough to protect themselves against the unarmed 
millions whom the Congress claims specially to represent, are now 
sought to be protected by the Bridsh bayonet against the latter!!! 
Be that as it may, the Congress must pursue its even course. It 
must work for communal unity in spite of odds against it. It is a 
plank in its programme. It is pan of the non-violent technique. 

‘‘Another English critic has put the problem in a truer way. He 
says among other things: 'British people feel that Britain needs to 
carry the Muslim world with her at this time of immense stniggle.' 
1 have no difficulty in sympathizing with this position. Only let us 
dear the issues. Britain caimot aflbrd to risk defeat for the sake 
of doing justice. This is just what an overwhelming number of 
indiaiis feeU The Congress, before it can ofleir ungrudging sup¬ 
port to Britain, wants to feel sure that hers h absolutely just cause^ 
'The recent events have created a grave doubt about iu Absolute 
protection of the rights of minorities is a greater concern of the 
Congress than ii ever can be of Britain, The Congress dare not seek 
and cannot get justice, if it is not prepared to do it itself. To be 
above suspidon is the only way open to non-violent organizatiom. 
But British policy may make a just solution impossible iiow%"^ 
Gandhi‘s work now increased. A spcdal post office and telephone 
communication had to be instaUed ai Segaon. One of the cables 
hrst despatched from Segaon was a message to ChfmicU: 
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Chambcrlmn said, imperialism meam the assertion of 
mdsil superiority, suppression of political and economic freedom 
of other peoples^ the exploitation of the resources of other countries 
for the benefit of an imperialist country, then 1 say these are not 
the characteristics of this country," This is pleasing to the ear, but 
does not square vrith facts. The policy adopted In Kenya, the clove 
business in ZanribaCi Ottawa Paetj not to speak of the dominions 
which exploit the so-called uncivilized races of die earth, do not 
show as if the imperial spirit was dead. Coming nearer home, is the 
paramountcy over Indian princes consistent with even elementary 
democracy, let alone death of imperialism? Princes are made and 
unmade not for India’s good* Millions of Indians remain under un¬ 
diluted autocracy by reason of the paramoutitcy* 

**Also I fail to see why Britain's intention about India should be 
dependent upon the Muslim, the Hindu or any odier opinion* The 
only opinion that counts is India’s opinion, not even the Congress 
opinion* India's opinion can only he ascertamed by the free vote 
of her people. The only true and democratic method is to ascer^ 
tain thetr wDl through adult suffrage or any agreed equivalent* So 
far as the Congress is concerned, the people of Princes^ India should 
be represented precisely on the same footing a$ tho^ of British 
India* The Muslims and other accepted minorities may be repre¬ 
sented by separate electorate, if necessary, and In the exact pro¬ 
portion of their numbers. They will determine what is required for 
their protection* In ail matters of common interest, a composite 
majority decision should prevail. If a better way than a constituent 
assembly can be found for knowing the will of the people, so far a5 
I know, the Congress will accept it without hesitation. Neither the 
size of the country nor the illiteracy of the masses jdtould be a bar 
against adult suffrage* The election campaign will itself be sulEcient 
education for the purpose of broadly knowing the popular will. 

"^'The declaration of British policy about India is a purely moral 
issue, for freedom-loving India has neither the will nor tlic right to 
know Britain's will about her. I am aware that Britain can impress 
men and money from India treated as her dependency, but she 
can get moral weight on her side only from an India consciotis of 
her freedom- I am anxious as a friend of Britain bound by many 
personal ties, that she should come out victorious not because of 
her superiority in the use of arms but because of her will to be just 
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all along the line. She will then have the true fnencisliip and sym- 
pa thy of millions of people all over the world, who have become 
5ick of the wanton waste of precious life and of the palpable hes dis¬ 
seminated to sustain greed and hunger for dominion/' 

In an editorial ^'In God's Good Hands", Gandhi again made his 
position clear vis-a^uis the war: 

“Even noWj os then, 1 would not gain independence at the cost 
of non-violence* The critic might retort that^ if the British Govern¬ 
ment made the required declaration, I would be helping the allies 
and thereby taking part in violence. The retort would be reason¬ 
able but for the fact that the additional help that Britain would gain 
from the Congress would be purely mor^. The Congress would 
conertbute ncitJier men nor money. The moral influence would be 
used on the side of peace. £ have already said in these columns 
that my non-violence docs recognize different species of violence, 
defensive and ofTcnsive, It b true that in the long run the diffcreticc 
is obliterated, but the initial merit persists. A non-violent person 
is bound, when the occasion arises, to say which side is just* Thus, 
1 wished success to tlie Ahyssinians, the Spaniards, the Czechs, the 
Chinese and the Pole$p although in each case 1 wished that they 
could have offered non-violent resistance. In the present case, if 
the Congress could justify the British case on the high ground pro¬ 
fessed by Mr, Chamberlain, India declared free would throw in her 
whole moral w^cight on the side of peace* The part I am playing 
is, in my opinion, strictly non-violent. There is no spirit of bar¬ 
gaining behind the Congress demand which itself i$ wholly moraL 
There is no desire to embarrass the Government* There is to be 
no precipitate civil disobedience. Care is being taken to meet every 
just objection to the Congress demand and to smooth every diffi¬ 
culty in the way of Great Britain making the rcqtibite declaration* 
The greatest strain is being put upon the impatient Congressmen 
spoiling for a fight though non-violmt* I myself want to be able to 
play an effective port in bringing peace nearer. I might be able 
to do so, if India becomes in fact an independent ally of Britain, 
though the legal prcxrcss is delayed till the war is ended* 

**But who am I? 1 have no strength save what God gives me. 
I have no authority over my countrymen^ save the purely moral. 
If God holds me to be a pure instrument for the spread of non¬ 
violence in the place of the awful violence now ruling the earth. 
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He will give me the strength and show me the way^ My greatest 
weapon is mute prayer. The eause of peace is, therefore, in God^s 
good hands.” 

To a friendly cridc, he wrote: *T cling to an old supCTEtidon^ if 
it may be so called^ \^Ticn in doubt on a matter involving no im¬ 
morality cither way^ 1 toss and actually read in it divine guidance. 
I have no other scientilic basis. To attribute residuary powers to 
Godj is a scientific mode in my opinion. lu this crisis, too, 1 have 
resorted to a kiud of tosa. If 1 had my way* you know what would 
have happened. That was not to be. The Congress way was not 
only not immoral, for it, ii was the only moral way. Hence I kept 
myself with the Congress. My object was and still is to push forth 
the non-t.iolcnce w^ay, as it was in my own proposal. If the British 
intention is pine* says the Congress* we plunge. The way to test 
the intention is to know^ tlie British mind about India. 1 fancy* 
I see the distinction betw^een you and me. Yon as a westerner can¬ 
not subordinate reason, even if I will. Yon tempt die Lord God 
with your reason, 1 won't. M the Gua says: God is the fifth or the 
unknown, deciding factor.” 

Addressing the people, he said: *^Those who believe that India 
can be free and her freedom retained only through non-sioleocc 
will surely believe that non-violence on a small scale can only be 
observed by the masses being usefully and knowingly occupied for 
the sake of the counl^y^ What is that one thing which all can do 
easily without any capital worth the name and which in itself is 
calculated to soothe the nervous system? The answer unetjuivocally 
will be hand-spinning and its anterior processes. And it is indigen¬ 
ous to the soil. Millions can easily Jeam it* and its output is always 
current coin. If there were no mills* yam would be as much valued 
as, say, ghcc. The famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of 
staples. If the people have the will, they can prcduce their doth 
without much labour. 

*'ln the states of Europe, where war is a recognked institution, 
adult males are cotiscripted for military serrvice for a given number 
of yc^. In a country tJiat wants to defend itself and regulate its 
life without war preparation* the people have to be conscripted for 
productive nadonal service. If the rital requirements of a country 
are produced through ccntraliaed indusiry, it wiU find it necessary 
to guard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures* A country 
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whose culture is based on non-™lencc will find it necessary to 
have every home as much self-contained as possible. Indian society 
was at one time unknowingly consdiuted on a non-violent basis. 
The home life, that is, the village, was undisturbed by the periodica] 
visitatiom from barbarous hordes. Mayne has sliowm that India’s 
villages were a congeries of republics. In them there were no ladies 
and gcaticment or all were. 

*^Unlcss this argument is accepted by the Cksngressmenp I hold it 
to be impossible to establish non-\iolence tliat will be proof against 
Lcmptadon and stand truc^ no matter how heavy' the odds may be 
against it* Without such non-violence* the country cannot put up 
a fight in which there is no going back and there is no defeat,” 
^'Sptufor swaraj^' waslik message to every Indian. “Let Congress^ 
men know that I should have no confidence in myself or them to 
embark on direct action* even when other dilficuldes were over¬ 
come, unless 1 had proof p™rive of successful khadi work ail over 
India. This is not possible without serious, sustained and mtclligcnt 
effort on the part of the vast mass of Congressmen.” 

Gandhi appealed to the princes to realistc the weakness of their 
position; ^ITie small princes would do well to abdicate the powers 
they should never have possessed and the powei^ of the bigger ones 
should be regularised. No one in his widest Imaginadon thinks that 
the people of the states will for ev'er remain what they are* They 
will fight for their rights citlier non-violently or violently. In arty 
case, the princes cannot hold out against millions who have become 
conscious of their power, w'hcthcr spiritual or physical.^' 

“If the princes will not read the signs of the times,” he added, 
“has the paramount pow'cr, which has "rescued^ or "created^ tliem, 
no duty towards the people of the states? The very word 
mountcy* involve the final autliority of the paramount power. The 
so-called treaties are not treatiK between equals, but conditions and 
restrictions imposed upon tJiose to whom they arc given. They arc 
so many grants made principally or wholly for the comoltdation of 
paramountcy. Lawyers, no doubt* will be found who would argue 
that the treaties arc solemn pledges w^hich can be enforced by the 
princes. How can a dwarf enforce rights against a giant?” 

**And those who accuse the Congress of bargaining with England 
when she is engaged in a life struggle,” he added, “do not know 
what they are saying. Anyway, 1 can. have no part in bargaining* 
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It Ls against my nature. Indiana birthright may not be recognized 
today. It will be when the time comes. But the issues must plainly 
be understood* 

hold that in the nature of things, it is impossible for the Con¬ 
gress to negotiate with the princes directly. When the time has come 
it will be found that ihc paramount power will have negotiated on 
their behalf with the Congress or whoever can deliver the goods* 
The princes must not be tiscd or allowed to impede the march of 
India to freedom^ even as the l.C.S.^ a British creation, cannot be 
allowed to do so* Both are bulwarks of the empire^ and both will 
cither be found to yield willing assistance to free Indla^ or will be 
disbanded. This is not said to offend them. It is the naked truth. 
When Britain has shed imperialism, at least so far as India Ls con- 
cemed^ it will be discovered that tliese two arms of imperialism w^ere 
no hindrance on England's path tow^ards the right act. 

**As I visualize the war at this stage, I sec tliat it has not yet 
commenced with grim eamcstnc$$. Both the parties are discovering 
and inventing new methods of dcstructionp but both are, 1 hope^ 
evading the terrible slaughter which mmt result from any serious 
impact between the two. Awful as the indiscriminate sinking of 
ships with the attendant loss of life is* it will be found to be insig¬ 
nificant compared to what will happen when the fight commences 
in right earnest* Meanwhile moral issues are being dedded for the 
combatants, whether they will or no* 1 observe that British states¬ 
men have now begun to confine the war aims to the freedom of 
European nations. Unless the war comes to an abrupt end, they 
will find it necessary to go back lo the original aim of saving the 
world for democracy. This war, with the gigantic preparations it 
has necessitated, will force the parties to cover much wnder moral 
ground th*an they have perhaps contemplated. The war, therefore, 
may ultimately be decided on moral issues. At any rate, the Con¬ 
gress, which has voluntarily diisarmed itself and chosen the path of 
peace or aon-violtnoe, is engaged in bringing the moral issue to 
the forefront. And if it keeps patient, it may be its sheer insistence 
on the moral issues play an important part in preventing the im¬ 
pending holocaust. A clear perception of Lhc problem of princes is 
a big part of the moral issue* I invite the princes and their advisers 
and, last but not least, the British state$men to examine it dispas¬ 
sionately and without the old bias.” 
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The attention of the whole nation jiow veered round the political 
and constitutional questions. The December meetings of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Liberals were no exceptions. The Narional 
Liberal Federation expressed its strong dbapprovaJ of the Viceroy 
statementj deplored the present lack of responsible government at 
the centre^ and urged that the act of 1935 should be amended* so 
that India could attain fvdl dominion status at the conclusion of 
the wat^ At the Mahasabha session little w^as said about the war 
but a great deal about the Muslim menace to the peace and unity 
of India. A number of resolutions demanded irtter alia the annul¬ 
ment of the Communal Award* the immediate enactment of a con¬ 
stitution for India based on dominion status and die Statute of 
Westminster, and the complete Indiani^ation of die army^ 

The Muslim League acquiesced in the League ministries con¬ 
tinuing dieir full participadon in tlic ivar effort* but otherwise it 
made its co-operation with the GovcmniGnt conditional on its re¬ 
fusal to agree to the Congress plan for the setdement of the future 
constitution. Jinnah sprang a surprise in the shape of Deliverance 
Day to be observed by the Muslims on Friday* December 22* He 
appealed to the Muslims to observe the day as one of diatiksgiving 
that the Congress Govcmmcnis had at last ceased to funedon. 
Meetings were to be held to celebrate the "day of deliverance” 
from tyranny* oppression and injustice” during die last two and 
a half years when the Congress* it was atlegedf did their best to 
flout the Mu$lim opinion^ to destroy Mu$Um culture, and interfered 
with their religious and social life and trampled upon their political 
and their economic rights. While the Congress ministries were con¬ 
demned* the Governors were requested to inquire into the alleged 
charges and grant redress. 

Gandhi appealed to Jinnah to call off Deliverance Day. Jizmah 
argued that Gandhi had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous 
rcspwnsibility of being both die accuser and the judge, Vallabhbhai 
Patel repudiated all the ullegadons made by JinnaJi. He stated 
that when the Muslim League through the Pirpur Committee first 
made the charges against Congress ministries* he instructed them 
to inquire into each allegation and submit a reports These reports 
showed that the charges were absolutely unfounded. Some months 
latcr^ Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President* offered to submit 
the charges* if specified* to an Independent tribunal for inquiry* hut 
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Jinn ah spumed the offer, stating that he had placed the charges be¬ 
fore the Viceroy. When Jinnah had repeated the charges, die Sardar 
had instrucied chief ministers to invite his Govemor^s attention 
to diem as they were also affected by the charges, and he was in^ 
formed that the Governors considered the charges as unwarranted. 
He vras constrained to characterize the charges as wild^ reddest and 
intended to endanger communal peace. The repetition of charges 
was the more deplorable in that Nehru and Jinnah were about to 
meet to explore the possibilities of a communal settlement. 

Azad raised hLs voice against Eteliverance Day: “And now, when 
the Congress has given up the government of dte eight provinces of 
its o'Atn. choice and free will, what advice has the League President 
lo offer to the Muslims? It is this, that they should march towards 
the mosques and thank God on their deliverance from the Congress 
ministries, which liavc prelerred duty to power, and have resigned 
not only on the issue of India’s freedom, but for the rights of ail 
the downtrodden peoples of die East* It is difficult to Imagine that 
any group of Muslims, however at loggerheads with the Congress, 
would tolerate to be presented to the world in such colours/* 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from the Muslims made 
Jinnah change hk position^ He said that he had no quarrel with 
the Hindu;?. Deliverance Day was to be observed by the minorities 
who had all been oppressed by the Congress governments. Jinnah's 
statement created an embarrassing situadon for the Nehru-Jtnnah 
talks, which were ultimately abandoned. 

At the end of December, the Congress Working Committee met 
at Wardha and reiterated its stand taken at its la$t meeting* The 
concluding part of the resolution stated: “Congressmen must have 
by novtf realized that indepetidence is not to be won without very 
hard work. And since the Congress is pledged to non-violence, the 
final sanction behind it is civil resistance, which is but a part of 
satyagraha. Satyagraha means goodwill towards all and especially 
towards opponents* 'fhereforc, it is the duty of individual Congress¬ 
men to promote and seek goodwill. Tlic success of the programme 
of khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic itidcpendcncc is indispensable. The Working Ckunmittee, 
therefore, hope that all Congress organizations will, by a vigorous 
prosecution of the constructive programme, prove themselves fit 
to take up the call when it comes/" 
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The committee then adopted a rcsolutioii on the celebratioTi of 
Independence Day^ falling on January ^26* 1940: - 'This celebration 
must, therefore, not only be the declaration of our nadonal wlD for 
freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disci- 
plined action. The committee hope that none who does not beUeve 
in the contents of the pledge will take it merely for the sake of 
form*" The ammded pledge was as folio vvrs; 

^*We recognise that the most effeetivc way of gaining onr free¬ 
dom is not through violence. India has gained strength and self* 
reliance and has inaTchcd a long way to swaraj following peaceful 
and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these methods diat 
our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew' to the independence of India and 
solemnly resolve to cany out non-vioicntly the struggle for freedom 
till Puma Sw'araj is attained* 

believe that non-violent action in general, and preparation 
for non-violent direct action in parlicnlaT, require successful work¬ 
ing of the constructive programme of khadJ, communal harmony 
and removal of untoudiability. We shall seek every opportunity of 
spreading goodwill among fellow countrymen without distiuetJon 
of caste or creed* We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and 
poverty those who have been neglected and to advance interests of 
those who are considered to be backward and suppressed* We know^ 
that though we arc out to destroy the imperialistic system, we have 
no quarrel with Englishmen, whether ufllcials or non-officials. We 
know that the dUtinctions between the Caste Hindus and Harijan 
must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these disdncdons in 
tlicir daily conduct. Such distmcLions are a bar to non-violent con¬ 
duct* Though our religious faiths may be different, in our mutual 
relations we will act sa children of Mother India, bound by common 
nationality, common poHdcal and economic interest* 

**Charklia and khadi arc an integral part of our constructive pro¬ 
gramme for the resuscitation of the 700,000 villages of India and 
for the removal of the grinding poverty of the mass^. We shall, 
therefore, spin regularly, use for our personal requirements nothing 
but khadi, and, so far as possible, products of village handicrafts 
only^ and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves 10 a disciplined observance of the Congress 
principles and politics and to keep in readmess to respond to the 
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call of the Coagress* whenever it may come, for ciiiTymg on the 
struggle for the independence of India.*' 

Commenting on the pledge, Gjindhi wrote: 

"*Ii is to be hoped that the Congressmen will learn by heart, not 
merely store up in iheir memory, the resolution of the Working 
Committee containing the pledge for January' ^^6 next. The pledge 
was first taken in 1930. Ten year^ is not a short dmc. If Congress¬ 
men had honestly lived up to the constructive programme of 1930, 
there vrould be Puma Swaraj today. There ivould be communal 
harmony and there v^ould be purllication of Hinduism and smiling 
faces in India's tillages. These together would produce such a mo¬ 
mentum, that independence could not be resisted. 

*'But the painful fact must be admitted that Congressmen have 
not carried out the programme as they should have* They have not 
believed that the triple programme b non-violence in action. They 
have not believed that civil disobedience could not be succcsafully 
carried out without fulfilling it* 

“^Therefore, I have not hesitated to remark in these columns 
that our non-violence has been uon-tiolent conduct bom of impo- 
teucc. Hence we mtness the sorry spectacle of us confessing that, 
though thb non-violence of the weak may bring us freedom from 
English rule, it cannot enable us to resist foreign invasion. This 
fact ^and it is a fact—shows that, if the English yield to the non* 
violence, miscalled, of the weak, it would prove that they had al¬ 
most made up their mind to surrender power and would not hold 
on to it at ilic cost of creating IrightfulnesSi Congressmen should 
not be surprised, if I would not declare civil disobedience unless 1 
was morally certain that they had understood the full significance 
of non-violence and that they w^erc carrying out the triple pro¬ 
gramme with as much ^est as diey would offer civil disobedience, 
so called. They would perhaps now understand why I call the three 
items of the programme essentials of non-violence* 

What do I mean by the communal fellowship? How is it to be 
obtained when the Jinnah-Nehru talks Imve failed? They may or 
may not have failed. Pacts are meant for big people* They do not 
affect men in the street, the ground-do wti milllonsH In cultivating 
fellowship among these, written pacts are not needed. Do Congress¬ 
men cultivate goodwill towards all without political motive? TTiis 
fellow-feeling should be natural, not bom out of fear or expedience, 
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even as fcllowsblp between the blood brothers^ not being born out 
of any ulterior motive^ natural, and lasting. Nor is it to be appl]<!d 
only as between the Hindus and the Muslims. It has to be univefsal. 
It must be extended to the least among us* It is to be esetended to 
Englishmen. It is to be extended to political opponents* Removal 
of untoucIiabiIit>' again has deep significance. The very idea of high 
aud low among the Hindus should be rooted out. Caste solidarity 
should give place to national soUdarity. In Congress ranks, these 
distinctions should be rcLlcs of the past* 

“Then the charfcha* For nearly twenty years now it has adorned 
the national flag which is made of khadi. And yet khadi has not 
become universal. Khadi having been adopted by the CongrcK, the 
Congressmen may not rest till it has penetrated every home in the 
remotest part of India. Only then will it become a mighty symbol 
of voluntary co-opcration and one purpose. It is a symbol of iden¬ 
tification with the poorest in the land. Hitherto, Congressmen have 
played with khadi. They have not believed in its message. They have 
used it often unwilliQgly^ for mere show* It must become a reality, 
if true non-violence is to permeate us* 

“l^ct the Congressmen note the preamble to the Working Com* 
mittce's resolution on the pledge* Those who don't believe in it arc 
not bound to take the pledge* And indeed, those who have not the 
belief* arc bound not to take it. For, the pledge this time k to 
be taken for a definite purpose. A grave responsibiliiy rests on my 
shoulders. A vast organization like the Congress will not move in 
the direction of civil resistance, unless 1 give the word. It is no 
matter of pride or joy to me. 1 should break under the weight of 
that responsibility, if 1 were not conscious of trmt in .my judge¬ 
ment which is dictated by the livjirg law of Truth and Love which 
is God. God speaks through acts of men and women* In this case 
acts of Congressmen and Congresswomen have to speak.“ 
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The LEriiati objected to the insistence on the spinniiig wheel in 
the Independence Pledge, Subhas Bose in a press statement said: 
“The political significanec that is being given to spinning now and 
the manner in which it has been quietly converted by the Congress 
High Command into a method of political struggle need unequlvo> 
cal condemnation, consequently the members of the Forward Bloc 
would be perfectly justified in organizing separate meetings and 
demonstrations on Independence Day.” 

In Harijan dated January >3, 19+0, Gandhi wrote: 

‘T congratulate socialists, the Royists and othen who have 
spoken out their minds on spinning. The situation that faces the 
country is most serious. If civil resistance Is declared in right earnest 
there should be no suspension, unless there is a proper settlement. 
It, therefore, follows tliat if the fight is to be non-violent, the non¬ 
violence must be unadulterated. I must not be weak in my state¬ 
ment of requirements, If I hesitate, I would betray the national 
cause. I dare not lead an army that docs not answer the qualifica¬ 
tions which I regard as essential for success, 

“No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided alle^aucc will lead 
to disaster. Tlic critics should realize that I have not imposed my¬ 
self on the Congress. I am no dictator, though 1 have been given 
that nickname by unbind friends. I have no sanrt i ^ n for imposing 
my will on any person, niercfore, I call myseir truly a servant of 
the people. The public should know that I have not even been for¬ 
mally appointed Generalissimo. Not that the Working Committee 
would not give me the formal appointment. But I suggested and 
the members agreed that there w'as no necessity for it. Thus, if ever 
there can be a bond of unmixed love and confidence between a 
general and his men, tills is such a one. There is nothing to prevent 
the Congress from ignoring me and passing any resolution it likes. 
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There is nothing so far as I am concerned to prevent any person 
or any province or district from declaring dvil disobedience at his 
or its risk. TTiey will be guilty of indiscipline towards the Congress. 
But I can do nothing in regard to such insubordination. 

**Hence it should be unnecessary for me to argue out die case for 
spinning. It should be enough that it is the requirement that every 
satyagrahi has to fulfiL 

"But I must continue to argue dll I convert opponents or I ovrn 
defeat. For my mission is to convert every Indian^ even Englishmen 
and finally the world* to non-violence For regulating mutual rela¬ 
tions whether political economic, social or religious. If 1 am accused 
of being too ambitious^ I should plead guilty^ If I am told that my 
dream can never matciializep I would answ'cr ‘that is possible^ and 
go my way. I am a seasoned soldier of non-vtolencep and I have 
evidence enough to sustain my faith. Whcthcri therefore, I have one 
comrade or more or none, 1 must continue my cxpcTimcnt." 

Jayaprakash Narayan* a socialist leader* vehemently criticized the 
new pledge. "The spinnjng wheel abides*” insisted Gandhi. On the 
"Dissendents”* he wrote: 

"Shri Jayaprakash Narayan and Shri Sampumanand have both 
spoken in no uncertain terms against xlic addendum to the pledge 
to be taken on the ^6th instant. I have great regard for them. I 
should count it a privilege to have them as companiotis in arms. 
1 should love to win them over to my viewpoints If the battle is to 
come and I am to lead it, I should not be able to do so with half- 
convinced or doubdng lieutenants. 

"1 am not spoiling for a fight. 1 am trying to avoid it. Whatever 
may be true of the members of the Working Committee* I wholly 
endorse Subhas Babu's charge that I am eager to have compromise 
with Britain if it can be had with honour. Indeed* satyagraha de¬ 
mands it- Thereforep 1 am in no hurry. And yet, if the time came 
and 1 had no follower* 1 should be able to put up a single-handed 
fight. But I have not Ic^t Faith in Britain. Those, therefore, who 
work with me have to appreciate this side of me^ Perhapu from the 
stand-point of the dissentients* this compromising nature of mine is 
a dUqualificatlon. If it k* the country should know it. 

"Shri Jayaprakash Narayan has done well to clear his and the 
Socialist Party's position. He says of the constructive progTamme: 
*We have never accepted it as the only or even as an adequately 
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effective weapon in our struggle. Our views regarding these ntatters 
have remained unchanged. Rather they have been strengthened by 
the helplessness of the national Leadership in the present crisis. Let 
students come out of their schools and colleges on that day and 
let workers lay down their tools.^ 

“If the majority of Congressmen entertain the that Shri 

Jayaprakash propounds on belialf of the Socialist Party, I never 
can hope to lead such an army to success. He has no faith either in 
the programme or in rhe present leadership. I suggest to him that 
he has quite unconsciously discredited the programme he would 
carry out merely ^because the nation's High Command desire it\ 
Imagine an army marching to battle without faith in the w^eapons 
to be used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Such an 
army can only bring dkaster to itself, its leaders and the causc^ If 
I were in Shri Jayaprakash’s place and if I felt able to tender dis¬ 
cipline, 1 would advise my party to remain indoors and silent. If 
I could not, 1 would preach open revolt and frustrate the designs 
of an ineffective leadership. Again, Shri Jayaprakash would have 
the students come out of tJicir colleges and schools and workmen 
lay down tltcir tools, litis h a lesson in indiscipline. If I had my 
way^ 1 would invite every* student to rcmaiEt in his school or college 
unless he got leave or the principal decided to close tlie college or 
the school, in order to take part in die celebration. I should give 
similar advice to the w^orkmen. Shri Jayaprakash complains that 
the Working Committee has given no details about the work to he 
done on Independence Day. I thought that with the programme of 
fraternizing and kliadi there was no need for detailed instmctioiis. 
1 should expect Congress committees everywhere to arrange spin¬ 
ning demonstrations, khadi hawkings and the like. I observe that 
some committees are doing so. i had expected Congress committees 
to make preparadons from tlic day the Working Gomniittce resolu¬ 
tion was published. J shall measure the strength of the nation's 
response not merely by the quantity of yam spun but mainly by 
the khadi sales throughout the country. 

“Fittallyi Shri Jayaprakasli says: "We advanced, for our part, a 
new programme, that of labour and peasant organizadon, as tlic 
foundation of a revolutionary mais movement/ I dread the language 
used. 1 have organized both but not perliaps in die way Shri Jaya¬ 
prakash has in mind. The sentence demand further eluddadon. If 
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they arc not organized on a strictly |>ca€efiLil footing, then they may 
damage the non-violent action, as they did during the Rowlalt Act 
satyagtiiJia and later during tlic hartal in Bombay over the Prince 
of Wales’s mit- 

^’Shri Sampumanand has raised a spiritual issue. He thinks that 
tiie original pledge should not have been tampered with, though as 
he says, and riglitly, it was discursive. I was its author. I wanted 
the people not merely to repeat the mantra of independence, but 
to educate the people as to its why and wherefore. It was amended 
later^ when certain portions of the original had become meaning¬ 
less. I admit the sacredness of the mantra of independence. It was 
given to us when die Lokamanya first uttered 'Swaraj is my birth* 
right'. It was caught by thousands and is gaining strength froin day 
to day. It IS now enshrined m die hearts of millions. 1 hold that 
the addendum this year was necessary. It adds to the sacredness 
of the original and tells the people how everyone can contribute to 
the realization of national freedom. 

“And I ftel,. therefore* tliat Slid Sampumanand''s objection really 
arises from his disbelief in constructive programme. Thus he says: 
^If making it an int^al part of the pledge means that we are 
definitely comtiiitting ourselves to a policy of village industries a$ 
opposed to mass production, then 1, as a socialist, cannot accept 
it." Of course, I canuot give the legal Interpretation of the pledge. 
It can only be given by the Working Committee. But as the general 
responsible for declaring and conducting a non*violent war, I am 
bound to say that this mentality must mterferc wltii mass propa¬ 
ganda* If khadi has not an abiding place in national programme, 
it should have no place in the addendum* And if there is anything 
more effective, it should be put before the nation. There need be 
no hush-hu$h policy, because a big fight is said lo be impending* 
It is not necesaary for all to be of one mind. Bui it is absolutely 
necessary that those who have to be in charge, as he would have lo 
be* have a living faith in the programme they have to work out. 
No makobclievc will answer the present requirements. 

"^It has been suggested to me by a Coiigressman wielding great 
influence, that, as soon as 1 declare civil resistance, I would find 
a staggering response this time. ^Die whole labour w^orld and the 
kisatis in many parts of India will, he assures me, declare a simul¬ 
taneous strike. 1 told him that, if that happened, 1 should be most 
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cmbaTTas&ed and all my plan would be ups^t- I must confess that I 
have no pmirive plan in front of me* Let me say that God will send 
me the plan when He gives the word, as He has done before now. 
He has been my unfailing guide and has sustained me throughout 
my stormy life. This^ however, I know that no plan that I may put 
before the country w^ill admit of unregulated and sporadic strikes, 
because that must lead to violence and, therefore, the automatic 
suspension of the non-Wolent struggle. It would amount to my dis¬ 
missal. 1 am sure that the socialist leaders and other dissentients do 
not expect me to embark on a struggle, which I know beforehand, 
U likely to end in disaster, I ask for hentenants and men, who will 
act as one mind* 

“Even if, somehow or other, we achieve nominal independence, 
we cannot conduct the national a flairs with any degree of success 
unless wc have w^on the struggle in the maimer prescribed by me. 
Without real non-violence, there would be perfect anarchy, I hope 
I am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must end 
in anarchy and red ruin.^’ 

“Does Independence Pledge,*' asked Dr, Lohia, “necessitate be¬ 
lief in a Sfxiial order for free India, which will be based exclusively 
on the charkha and the present constructive programme? I per¬ 
sonally feel chat it does not, ITic pledge is inclusive of the charklia 
and the \illagc crafts, but it is not exclusive of other industries and 
the economic activities. Does ihc pledge immediately necessitate the 
abandonment of every other action, except such as is based on the 
present constructive programme? These tw^o questions arise, in so 
far as the negative aspect of the pledge is concerned* A third one 
arises in regard to its positive aspect* It is undoubtedly necessary 
that anyone who takes the pledge must be ready to express his posi¬ 
tive faith in the principle of dccenuralbcd economy*'^ 

Gandhi replied: “On tise whole I can say that I have no difficulty 
in accepting Dr, Lohia^s interpretation. P'or, whatever the ultimate 
outcome of the Congress elfort, the discussion that is going on over 
the pledge provides healthy political education for the public and 
crystallizes the opinions that rule the various schools of thought in 
the country. 

“Although I am in general agreement with Dr» Lohia, it will be 
well for me to give the interpretation in my own language* The 
pledge is not exhaustive* It represents the limit to which I could 
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carry the Working Cbmnilttee with me. If I can convert the country 
to my point of view, social order of the future will be based pre* 
doTTuriantly on the charkha and all it implies. It will include everv- 
thing that promotes the welUbeing of the villagers. I do visualize 
electricity, shipbuilding, ironworks, machine-making and the like 
existing side by side with village handicralb. But the order of de¬ 
pendence will be reversed. Hitlicrto, industrialization has been so 
planned as to destroy the villages and village cralht. In the state of 
the future it will subserve the viDages and their crafts. I da not share 
the socialist belief that centralization of the necessaries of life will 
conduce to the common welfare, when the centralized industries 
are planned and owned by the state, The socialistic conception of 
the W^est was born in an environment reeking with violence. The 
motive lying behind the western and eastern type is the same—the 
greatest welfare of the whole society and abolition of the hideous 
inequalities rcsuldng in the existence of millions of have-nots and 
a handful of haves, I believe that this end can be achieved only 
when non-violence is accepted by the best mind of the world as the 
basis, on which a just social order is to be constructed. I hold that 
the coming into power of the proletariat through violence is bound 
to fail in the end. What is gained by violence must be lost beftire 
superior violence. India is virithin an ace of achieving the end, if 
only Ck>ngrcssmen will be true to their creed of non-violence mi 
live up to it. The working of the constructive programme is the 
test. Those who play upon the passions of the masses injure them 
and the country’s cause. That they have noble motives is iirelevant. 
Why will not Congressmen work out the programme fully and faith¬ 
fully? It will be time to consider other programmes when we have 
come into our own. But like the fabled men who quarrelled over the 
division of the buffalo before it was bought, we argue and quarrel 
over our different programmes before swaraj has come. Decency 
requires that when a programme is approved by the majority ali 
should carry it out faithfully. 

'■Most decidedly, the pledge docs not necessitate the abandon¬ 
ment of the other items that have hitherto adorned the Congress 
programme and are adverted to by Dr. Lohia. Agitation against 
every form of injustice is the breath of political life. My contention 
is that divorced from the constructive programme, it is bound to 
have the tinge of violence. 
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“Let me illustTate my point. All my experiments in ahimsn have 
taught me that non-violence in practice meaits common labour 
with tJie body. A Eusrian pliilosopher Bondaref has called It bread 
labour. It means closest co-operation. The first satya^aJiis of South 
Africa laboured for tlic common good and the common purse and 
felt free like birds^ They included HinduSp Muslims (Shiasand Sunnis)^ 
Cliristians [Protestants and Roman Catholjcs);^ Parris and Jews. 
They also included the English anti the Germans. By profession, 
they w^crc lawyers* aLrchitccts, engineers^ electricians* printers* and 
trader^. The practice of truth and non-™lence melted the religious 
dilfcrenccs* and we learnt to sec beauty in each religion. 1 do not 
remember a ringle religious quarrel in the two colonies 1 founded 
in South Africa. ITic common labour consisted of printingi earpen- 
try* shoe-making* gardening* house-building, and the like, I,abour 
was no drudgery* but it was a joy. The evenings were devoted to 
literary pursuits. These men* women and boys* were the vanguard 
of the satyagraha army* I could not wish for braver or more lo^-al 
comrades. In India* the South African experience was continued 
and, I trust* improved u|K)n. Labour in Ahmcdabad is by common 
consent the best organjsecd in India. If it continues to work along 
the lines on which it began* it will ultimately own mills in common 
with the present holders. If that is not the natural outeomCj its non¬ 
violence will be found to contain haws. The peasants of Bardoli who 
gave Vallabhbhai the title of Sardar and won their battle* and of 
Botsad and Kheda wlio did likewise* have for years been working 
the constructive programme. They have not deteriorated as satya- 
grahis by working it, lam certain that Ahmcdabad labour and the 
peasantry of Bardoli and Kheda will give as good an account of 
themselves as any other in India, if there is ciril resistance* 
“^rhirty-four years of continuous experience and experimenting 
in truth and non-violence have convinced me that non-violence 
cannot be sustained, unless it is linked to conscious body labour 
and finds expression in our daily contact with our neighbours* This 
is the constructive programme. It is not an end, it is an indispen¬ 
sable means and, therefore, is almost convertible with the end. The 
power of non-violent resistance can only come from honest work¬ 
ing of the constructive programme.” 

“I beg you to solve the problem of us*"" wrote a woman worker* 
^■'Wc need an additional set of principles* besides aatyagraha and 
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ahimsa to overcome our baser qualitie$^ Her nature, upbringing and 
surroundings always get in the way and liindcr her and give oc¬ 
casion for the hackneyed phrase, 'She is only a woman after all/'* 
On the woman's role* Gandhi wrote: 

"1 had ^lattc^cd m^-self tliat ray contribution to woman's cause 
definitely began witli the discovery of satyagraha. But the writer of 
the letter is of opinion that the fair sex requires treatment different 
from men. If [t Is ao, I do not think any man will find the correct 
solution. No matter how much he tries, he must fail because nature 
has made him different from woman. Only the toad under the har¬ 
row know's where it pinches him. *rhercfore, ultimately, woman 
will have to determine with authority what she ncedip My own 
opinion is that, just as fundamentally man and woman are one, 
rheir problem must be one in essence. The soul iu both is the same. 
The two Uve the same life and have tlie same feelings. Each Is a 
complement of the other* The one cannot live without the other's 
active life, 

"But somehow or other man has dominated woman for aga past 
andf therefore, woman has developed an [nferiority complex. She has 
believed in the truth of man's interested teaciung, that she is in¬ 
ferior to him. But the seers among men have recognized woman's 
equal status. 

^'Nevertheless there is no doubt that, at some point, there is bi- 
furcation. Whilst both arc fundarnentaUy one, it is also equally true 
that in the form there is a vital dlflference between the two. Hence 
the vocations of the two must abo be different. The duty of mother¬ 
hood, which the vast majority of women will always undertake, re¬ 
quires qualities vvhich men need not possess- She is passive, he is 
active. She is essentially the mistress of the house. He is the bread¬ 
winner, she is the keeper and distributor of the bread. She Is the 
care-taker in ever)' sense of the term* The art of bringing up the 
infants of the race is her special and sole prerogative. Without her 
care, the race must become exdncl, 

“In my opinion, it is degrading both for man and woman that 
woman should be called upon or induced to forsake the hca.rlh and 
shoulder the rifle for the protection of diat hcartli. It is a rever¬ 
sion to barbarity and the beginning of the end. In trying to ride the 
horse that man rides, she brings herself and him down. Ttie sin 
will be on man's head, for tempting or compelling Ills companion 
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to desert her special calling. There h as much bravery in keeping 
one^9 home in good order and condition^ as there is in defending it 
against attack from without^ 

**As I have watched millions of peasants in their natural sur¬ 
roundings and as 1 watch them daily in little SegaoDp the natural 
division of spheres of work has forced itself on my attention. There 
arc no women blacksmiths and no women carpenters. But men and 
women work on the ficldsp the heaviest work being done by the 
males. The w^omcn keep and manage the homes. They supplement 
the meagre resources of the faitiilyj but man remains the main 
bread-winner. 

“The divisian of the spheres of work being rccogni^edj the general 
qualities and the culture requited arc practically the same for both 
the sexes. 

"‘My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting for 
acceptance truth and ahimsa in every walk of life, whether for the 
individuab or nations. I have hugged the hope that in this w'oman 
will be the unquestioned leader and, haxing thus found her place 
in human evolution, will shed her infoioriiy complex. If she is able 
to do this successfullyv she must resolutely refuse to believe in the 
modem teaching that everything is determined and regulated by 
the sex impubc. 1 do not know that the milUons of men who are 
taking an active part in the w^ar arc obsessed by the sex spectre* 
Kor arc the peasants working together in their fields worried or 
dominated by it. This is not to say or suggest that they are free 
from the instinct implanted in man and woman. But it most cer¬ 
tainly does not dominate their lives, as it seems to dominate the 
lives of those who are satnrated with the modern sex literature. 
Neither man nor woman has time for such tilings, when he or she 
b faced with the hard fact of living life in its grim reality. * * 

^"Wonian is the incarnation of ahimsa* Ahimsa means infinite 
love, which again means infinite capacity for suffering. And who 
but woman, the mother of man, shows this capacity in the largest 
measure? She knows it as she cairira the infant and feeds it during 
nine months and derives joy in the suffering involved. What can 
beat the suffering caused by the pang$ of labour? But she forgets 
them in the joy of creation. Who again suffers daily, so that her 
babe may wax from day to day? Ijci her translate that love to the 
whole of humanity, let her forget that she ever was or can be the 
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object of man’s lust. And she will occupy her proud position fay tlie 
side of man as his mother, maker and silent leader. It is given to 
her to teach the art of peace to the warring world thirsting for that 
nectar. She can become the leader in satyagraha w'hich docs not 
require the learning that the boots give but does require the stout 
heart that comes from suffering and faith . . . There is as much 
reason for man to wish that he was bom a woman, as for wotnan 
to do otherwise. But the wish is fruitless. Let us be happy in the 
state to which we are bom and do the duty for which nature has 
destined us.” 

On the eve of Independence Day—January 26—Gandhi issued 
the following instructions: 

“1, Let it be renicmbered tliat, if dvil resistance is to be declared, 
it will have to be more civil and more non-violent than ever before, 
if only to show the warring nations of the earth that a big people 
like that of India can fight non-violently for regaining their freedom. 
Therefore, I shall resolutely refuse to fight, unless I have sufficient 
confidence that Congressmen will render implicit obedienre. 

“2. There is as much valour in self-denial as there is in rushing 
into the fumacc, provided that the motive is the same in either of 
the cases. 

”3. Independence Day is an annual feature in tlie Congress pro¬ 
gramme and is unconnected with civil resistance. Hence the forth¬ 
coming celebration must not be mbtaken for the declaration of dvil 
resistance. Nevertheless, it would serve as an index of the disd- 
pllnc among Congressmen and those millions who have hitherto 
answered the Congress call. There should, on the o^nc hand, be the 
largest demonstration of all the previous ones we have had, and on 
the other, it should be of a character so peaceful as to disarm all 
criticism and induce and enable women with babes, little children 
and aged people to join the demonstration. Such was the demon¬ 
stration on 6th April igtg in Bombay, 

“4. Students have asked me what they should do. I would expect 
them individually to take the pledge, for it means their dctcrmE- 
nation to win independence for India through truthful non-violcnl 
means symbolized in the constructive programme, in which the 
charkha is the central activity. I’he other items arc harmony among 
the different communities and eradication of untouchability. These 
do not constitute the struggle, but their fulfilment is indbpcnsable 
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for it. If the struggle comcs^ tlie students ^vill not strike. They will 
leave their schools or colleges for good^ But the $tudent^ will not 
strike on the ^6th of January. It will be good if the authorities 
themselves^ as the^' well might, close their institutions and lead the 
staff and students in processions and other items of the programme* 
The same thing applies to labour. Those who without leave absent 
themselves from their work will, in my opinion, be guilty of indis¬ 
cipline and render themselves unfit for enlisting as soldiers In the 
satyagraha army. Non-violence Is all dbciplinc, wholly voluntar>^ 
It is clear from the foregoing that those who do not believe in and 
use khadi cannot take the pledge. 

'^5. The pledge is not designed, as some fear^ to eliminate strikes 
and no-tax campaigns. But 1 must at once confess that I have in 
my mind neither strikes nor no-tax campaigns as parts of the forth¬ 
coming struggle, if it comes at all. In my opinion, the present at¬ 
mosphere is not conducive to non-vioknt strikes and non-violent 
no-tax campaigns on an extensive scale. 

"6* I expect the whole weight of the Congress organisation to be 
devoted to popularizing khadi and clearing tite existing stocks, 

‘*7. For me, satyagraha is a method of self-purification. The word 
was first used in the A.-^LC.C. resolution of 1921* The cotistnic- 
tive programme has been designed for that purpose. Though that 
word has fallen into disTepu[e, I as the author of the programme 
must have the courage to repeat it^ Wc began satyagraha with a 
twenty-four hours* fast in 1919. I propose to obscr\'e one myself 
on the 26th, beginning in the evening of the 35th. And those w^ho 
believe m its efficacy will do likewise. 

“8, Though I am preparing my.self in the best manner 1 know and 
inriting the couiitrj' to join me for a struggle for the overthrow of 
the impjcrialbtic spirit siiid all it means, 1 am making a desperate 
effort to avoid the struggle, I believe that the best mind of England, 
nay, of the worlds is sick of the exploitation by the strong of the 
1(5$ strong, I believe in the sincerity of Lord Linliihgow. In the im¬ 
mediate canning out of policies, it b the individuak who count. 
1 have worked with faith and hope. And 1 have not lost the hope 
that wc shall have an honourable settlement without any struggle 
which, no matter how non-violent, must involve considerable suf¬ 
fering. I, therefore, invite all communities and all parties, including 
Englishmen, to join the effort.*' 
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Independence Day was observed with solemnity. The socialists 
ultimately waived their objection to the constructive programme. 
But some members of the Forward Bloc persisted in their opposition. 
In Calcutta, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee oi^aniacd 
a meeting in which the pan dealing with the charkha in the pledge 
was eliminated. 

Gandlii’s work increased. "1 have to harden my heart,” he said, 
“if 1 am to cope with the responsibility I am carrying.” He opened 
a “Question Box” in Ihtijan and dealt vrith the queries. “Is not 
Subhas Babu right when he ascribes to the Congress High Com- 
mand, including you, the reformist and the liberal tendency?” was 
one of the first quretions. “Of course, he is rigiit,” said Gandhi, 
“Dadabhsu was a great reformist. Gokhale was a great liberal; and 
so was Pherozeshah Mehta, So too was Sureiidranath Bancijca, 
They were in their days the nation’s tribunes. We arc their hciis. 
"We would not have been, if they had not been. VMtat Subhas Babu 
in his impatience to go forward forgets is that it is possible for men 
like me to compete with him in the love of the land, in spite of our 
having reformist and liberal tendencies. But f have told him he has 
youth before him and he must have the dash of youth- He is not 
held down by me or anybody else. He is not the man to be so held. 
It is hU otvn prudence that holds him. And in that way, he is as 
much reformist and liberal as I am. Only I with my age know it, 
and he in his youth is blind to the good that is in him. Let my 
correspondents rest assured that, in spite of our dificrent outlooks 
and in spite of the Congress ban on him, when he leads in non¬ 
violent battle, they vdll find me following him, as 1 shall find him 
following me, if 1 overtake him. But 1 must live in the hope that we 
shall gain our common end without another fight.” 

In response to an invitation from Lord Linlithgow, Gandhi had 
an interview with him in Delhi on February 5. The following joint 
communique was issued: 

“.A prolonged and very friendly discussion took place in which the 
whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandlii made it clear 
at the outset of the conversation that he Iwd 110 mandate Irom the 
Working Committee, that he was not empowered to commit it in 
any way, and that he eould speak on behalf nf himself only. 

“His Excellency the Viceroy set out in some detail the intentions 
and the proposals of His Majesty's Government. He emphasized in 
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the first place their earnest desire that India should attain domimon 
status at the earliest possible moment, and to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of that status by all means in their power^ He drew aitendon 
to the complexity and difficulty of certain of the issues that called 
for disposal in that connection^ in particular the issue of defence in 
a dominion position. He made it clear that His Majestj^'s Govem- 
ment were only too ready to examine the whole of the field in con¬ 
sultation with the rqircsetuativts of all the parlies and interests in 
India, when the time came* He made clear also the anxiety of His 
Majesty's Government to shorten the iransitiorial period and bridge 
it as cfTccdvely as possible. His Excdlcncy drew attendon to the 
fact thatj as he recently repeated at Baroda, the federal scheme of 
the act, while at present in suspense^ afforded the s^siftest stepping- 
stone to dominion status, and that its adoption, with the consent 
of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of many of the prob-^ 
Jems that had to be faced in that connection. He further added 
that the offer put forward by him in November last of an expan¬ 
sion of the Governor-General's Executive Council on the lines and 
on the basis then indicated remained open and that Hb Majesty^s 
Government were prepared to give immediate effect to that offer* 
subject to the consent of the parties affected. His Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment w^ould be prepared also to re-open the federal scheme, so as to 
expedite the achievement of dominion status and to facilitate the 
set lie ment after the war of the bsues to which ii gave rise* 

“Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirii in which these 
proposals were put forward, but made it clear that they did not, in 
hb view^ at this stage meet the full demand of the Congress party* 
He sugg^ttd^ and the Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances it 
w'ould be preferable to defer for the preseni further discussions with 
the object of a solution of ihe difficiiitic^ which had arisen.” 

On the morning of February 6, Gandhi received representatives 
of A fanckfster Guisrdiiut^ .yewjs Chr^nkU^ The Times, and the Associated 
Press of America. He dictated to them a long statement, pausing 
only once to correct a word or a sentence* “The vital difference,” 
Gandhi pointed out, ‘^between the Congress demand and the 
Viceregal offer consbts in the fact that the Viceroy's offer con* 
templates ihc final delcrminadon of Indians destiny by the British 
Government, whereas ihe Congress contemplated Just the contrary. 
The Congress position is that the test of real freedom consists in the 
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people of India determining their owtt d^tiny without any out¬ 
side Jnfiuence, and I sec no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and 
an honourable settlement between England and India, unless the 
vital difFcrcncc is obliterated and England decides upon the right 
course, that is, accepts the position that the time has come when 
India mmt be allowed to determine her own constitudon and her 
status. When that is done, the queadon of defence, the question of 
the Diinorities, the question of the princes and the question of the 
European interests will automatically resolve itself. 

**Lct me make this a little clearer. The provision of safeguards 
for the rights of the minorities b not only common cause between 
the British Government and the Congress, but the representative 
assembly of Indians cannot evolve a stable constitution without the 
fullest satbracdon being given to the legitimate minorideSp 1 use the 
wwd "legitimate" advisedly, because I sec that the minorities crop 
up like mushiooms, till there wiU be no majority left- By the fullest 
satbfacdon I mean satisfaction which will not rnllitate against the 
progress of the nation as a whole* I will, therefore, in the event of 
differences, refer the question to the highest and the moat impartial 
tribunal that can be conedved by human ingenuity* Its voice shall 
be final, as to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction of tlsc mi¬ 
nority interests* 

“So far as defence b concerned, certainly it will be the primary 
concent of free India to make her own arrangements. It may well 
be tliat India would want an elaborate preparation and would want 
Britain's help, if it is given, in enabling her to do so. Thanks to 
imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected except 
by the Britbh bayonet and Indian soldiers whom the British power 
has brought into being. It b a position humiliating alike for Britain 
and for India, I am personally unconcerned becaustp if I could 
carry India with me, I would want nothing beyond a police force 
for protection against dacoits and the like* But so far as defence is 
concerned, unarmed peaceful India would rely upon the goodwill 
of the whole world* But I know that that is only a dream at the 
present moment. 

^*So far as the European interests are concerned, emphasis on the 
word *European* must be entirely removed. But that does not mean 
til at a free India should be firce to confiscate tlte European interests 
or any other interests. There would, as there should, be provisson 
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for rcasonablo compensation for any existing interestsj wkkh are 
legitimate and not harmful to the nation. It follows that there can 
he no question of favouridsm wiiich is being enjoyed today by the 
European interests. I would ^ therefore, regard Utem as big Eamin- 
dars or capitalists» They will be put on the same footing as these* 

**And so far as the princ?^ are concerticd, they arc free to join the 
national assembly which will determine India's fate not as indi¬ 
viduals p but as duly elected representatives of their own people. The 
princes being vassals of the crown, 1 fancy that they have no status 
apart from the crown, and certainly not superior to the crown it¬ 
self. And if the crown parts with the power it enjop over the whole 
of India, naturally the princes have—and it should be tlicir pride— 
to look up to the successor of the crown, the people of India, for 
the preservation of their status. 

hope this will not be regarded as a tall claim, for it is made 
not on behalf of tlic Congress, nor of a single party, but on behalf 
of the imrcprcsentcd dumb millions of India, No claim made on 
their behalf can be considered too talk I am m^'self an insigniheant 
being, but I am supposed to have some hold over the dumb millions, 
j know' that in every fibre of my beings I am also one of them; and 
without Uiem I am nothing and I do not want even to exist. 

want on their behalf an honourable settlement with Britain, 
without even a non-violent fight. My dictionary has no such ex¬ 
pression as a violent fight. Ycaierday I put this view before His Ex¬ 
cellency' the Viceroy in as courteous and friendly a language as I 
was capable of using. \\‘c approached the discuss ion as personal 
friends, each believing in the other's sincerity. Wc understood each 
other, and we both recognized that there still existed a tvidc gulf 
between the Gavernment's position and the position taken by die 
Congress wiiieh 1 put, diough not as an accredited representative 
of the Congress, but certainly as the self-appointed I'eprcsentative 
of the dumb miLiions. 

"^We parted as friends, t have no disappointment in me that the 
negotiations have failed. That failure I am going to use, as I am 
sure His Excellency the Viceroy is going to use, as a stepping-stone 
to success. If that success does not come in the near future, I can 
only say Heaven help India and Britain and the world. The present 
war must not be decided by a clash of arms, but it must be decided 
by the moral strength that each party can show. If Britain cannot 
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recognize Indiiii's legitimate claim, what will it mean but Britain's 
moral bankruptcy?’^ 

Asked regarding the meaning of the words “at this stage'^ in the 
sentence ’'they did not Jn his view^ at this stage, meet the Congress 
demand/^ Gandhi replied: "The phrase in tlie Government eom- 
munique *at this stage^ is a superfluous phrase. If it is interpreted 
to mean that the Congress may in fiiture modify its demand, it is 
absolutely unwarrauted! ” 

Asked if there was any chance of the Congress ministries going 
back, Gandhi said* ^'Tlie ministries wiU remain out, until the main 
question is setded, I don't sec any chance at present of approach 
betwwn the Congress and the Muslim League. I do not sec anyj 
because the Miislim League represented by Jinuoh Saheb’s letter 
to me takes up a position which is wholly inimical to the national 
cause. He contemplates several Indias. The Congress contemplates 
only one India.” 

On the way back to Wardha, Gandhi wrote an editorial on the 
“Task Before Us^^: 

“There need be no disappointment among Congressmen for the 
failure of the negotiations betw^ecc H, E. the Viceroy and me* We 
had met to explore the possibilities of a settlement. I had seen the 
germs of it in the Viceregal pronouncement in Bombay. But I dis¬ 
covered that I was mistaken* The Viceroy's hands were tied down. 
He was not to go beyond the four comm of the offer now before 
the country. Perhaps, tt represented too his own opinion. 

“But noihing has been lost by our meeting. In spite of the failure 
we have come nearer each other* And there is a clarification of the 
situation* Non-violence requires great patience* The failure is only 
apparent. There can be no failure, since both the cause aud the 
means are ju^. Thb meeting has brought us nearer to our goal. 
If the Viceroy was clear in his enundation of tlie British policy, I 
was not less clear in enunciating tliat of die Congress. The negotia- 
dons, so far a$ 1 know', have not been dosed* Meanwliile, we have 
to educate the world, as to what wc stand for. India cannot be 
one of the many dommions, partner in the exploitation of the non* 
European races of the earth. If hers is a non-violent fight, she must 
keep her hands clean. If India h not to be co-sharer in the exploi¬ 
tation of ihc Africans and the degradation of our own eountrymtn 
in the dominions, she must have her own independent status* Its 
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contem and naturt must be determined by ourselves, meaning the 
elected Tcprcscntatives of the nation, call such an assembly what 
you wiJL Unless the British statesmen dciinitely concede this, they 
do not mean to part with power. Neither the question of defence 
nor that of the minorities nor of the princes nor of the European in¬ 
terests need come in the way of her making this dear declaration. 
Not that the important matters just mcntioTicd do not require any 
serious consideration and adjustment. But they will yield to just and 
proper treatment only w^hen the required declaration is made and 
followed up immediately by corrcspoiKling action in so far as it is 
possible. Without it, Britain's war with Germany cannot be claimed 
to be just, ceriainly not unselfish. 

“What b to be done then? Declaration of civil resistance? Not 
yet* I mean what I say when 1 ascribe sincerity to Lord Linlithgow* 
He is doing his best to understand us, and his duty to his superiors 
and his nation. With all his traditJonSt he cannot be made to jump 
to our portion* He cannot be limtled into it. And we must not 
despise our opponent or belittle his strength* It w^ould be wrong 
to assume weakness in him and seek to take advantage of Jt- Hi$ 
weakness will not make us strong or fit. And his strength need not 
baffle us if we arc strong. Our duty is, therefore, to make him feel 
out strength* This w^c shall do not by chdl resistance, but by put¬ 
ting our own house in order. Whilst wc may not allow the British 
Government to plead the minorities and the like us a bar to right 
action on their p^^ we may not blind ourselves to the fact that 
these questions exist and demand solution at our hands. We may 
dismiss from our minds the impossible and the utterly anti-national 
stand taken by Q.aid-c-Azam Jinn ah. But we cannot dismiss the 
Muslims from our consideration* The same may be said about the 
other [^oblems. Wc must educate public mind on these, clear our 
own minds and know where we stand in relation to them. Maulana 
Sabcb tells mq that the Congressmen and the Congress committees 
arc tmi always considerate in regulating elections to popular bodi« 
and that the local boards arc not always dealing justly by ail the 
communities. We have to be above suspicion. Congress committees 
have to take infinite pains to examine every single complaint. And 
none may be dismissed as too trivial for consideradDn. I have many 
letters and telegrams bitterly complaining that at some elections for 
the Congress commitices, loca! boards and the like, Muslim, Haiijan 
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or Christian claims have been neglected. Wherever thh happens a 
gulden opportuni ty of doing justice k missed. We may not resort to 
dril resistance out of our impatience or to cover our shortcomings. 
It is not a panacea for all our itlSp intemai and external. It i$ a 
specific and sovereign remedy for extraordinary situations. But let 
us be ready for it. I say with a full sense of my responsibility that 
we are not ready* It is true that, even if we were ready, the time 
for it is not ripe. It may be any day. Let us not be found wanting 
\vhen it comes.” 

In reply to a request from Dailjf Htrald^ Gandhi cabled : 

'^My interview with the Viceroy sho^vs what wide gulf exists be¬ 
tween British Government and nadonalisi India. What is offered 
is not real iodcpendctiicc. Reality demands that India should dc^ 
terminc w^hat she needs, not Britain. There could be no justice or 
rirtue in Britain >iclding to successful rebellion, violent or non- 
violent. Will present problems be then deemed to be dissolved? It 
is necessary for Britain to be just to declare her determination to 
recognize immediately the freedom of India in practice, and die 
constitudon to be framed by the constituent assembly or im equi¬ 
valent, as soon as praedcable. There is no analogy between the 
dominions and India* Hers is a case by itself and has to be treated 
as such. It should be clearly understood that every problem is of 
Britain's own making. What has happened was no doubt a necessity 
of imperialism. But if imperialism dies, the problems of Britain's 
making will be automaticaJly dissolved. Defence is the greatest of 
all. Why did Britain thsann India? Why have even Indian soldiers 
become foreigners in their own land? Why did Britain create the 
princes and arm them with unheard-of powers? Surely for making 
her foothold secure* Who created the gigaude European interests 
and why? Who created the minorities? There is no majority save 
the political majority. But these four were and still arc the bulwarks 
of imperialism. No jugglery of words can hide this naked truth. 
Britain's moral victory will be assured, when she decides by a 
mighty effort to abandon her immoral hold on India; and then her 
other victory will follow, as day follows night. For then, the con¬ 
science of the whole world will be on her side. No makeshift such 
as b now offered, can stir Indians heart or world conscience^' 

After Gandhi, Jiimah had an interview with the Viceroy. He 
urged on Lord Linlithgow the great importance attached by the 
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Muslim and other minoriUcs to the safeguarding of their position 
in any settlement or discussions that might take place. The Viceroy 
assured Jinnah that His Majesty^s Government were fully alive to 
the ncci^it)-' of safeguarding the legitimate interests of minorities 
and that he need be under -‘no apprehension that the importance 
of tliose subjects would be lost sight of/^ 

A critic warned GandJri: same old game is played agaiti;, 

the background is the same* the actors arc tlie same^ and the results 
must be the same. There wcfCt howtverj some unfortunate indirect 
results also. An atmosphere of approaching compromise pervades 
(he country when in effect, there is no ground for iC* 

'■The wanung is sound/" observed Gandhi* “Perhaps, I did not 
need it. But such warnings are never superfluous. It is unwise to 
be too sure of one’s own wisdom. It is healthy to be reminded that 
tlie strongest might weaken and the wisest might err. And then, so 
far as I am concerned, I am so ignorant even of the current events 
that I feel tliankful when co-workers keep me posted with things I 
ought to know. 

“But whilst 1 value the warning given and admit the force of die 
^TTguIncnt adv;inccd, I do not repent of my having had the pro¬ 
longed talk* II has given me added strength. It is of great value to 
an army that its general gains added strength, I should, therefore, 
repeat the performance every dme the Viceroy summoixs me, that 
is, so long as I have faith in his sincerity. And every time I dial! 
come out with greater strength than I go with. The method of 
satyagraba requires that the satyagralu should never lose hope, so 
long as there is the slightest ground left for it* For, the satj^agrahi 
never despairs of being able to evoke the best in his opponent, his 
mission being to convert the opponent, not humiliate or defeat him* 
He, therefore, even knocks at his opponent's door^ if that becomes 
ncccssar)", as 1 did often with General Smuts* It so happened that 
the last opening, when even I had the least hope, proved the prelude 
to success. 

"There ought not to be demoralisation among the ranks. It is up 
to the lieutenants to be in constant touch with them and explain to 
them the reason for, and the bearing on ihe struggle of, each step. 
For whether there is actual battle or itierely preparatiaii, the edu¬ 
cation of die masses continues without interrupdon. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that ihe revolutionary instinct iviil die, if the 
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garnered energies of the people have no outlet. This may be true of 
vioknl revolution* but it h utterly wrong of non-violent revolution. 

1 am quite convinced that we would put ourselves in the wrong if 
in our impatience we precipitate the battle or^ which is the aamc 
tiling* bang the door on negotiations. The battle will come at the 
right time, when it is dear beyond doubt that there is no escape 
from it. Misunderstanding created in Britain or the world outside 
need not perturb us much^ for being foundationlcss* it is sure to 
disappear m the face of our truth, 

“Nor need the prospect worry' us of the negotiadom proving in* 
sincere in the sense of their being used as a screen to cover Britain's 
plans to consolidate her strength by misleading world opinion and 
creating and strengthening divisions among us. What does matter 
is our own weakness, for which we alone sltuuid be to blame/' 

Lord Zetland, in an interview to a British joumab made an appeal 
to the Congress leaders to "‘escape from the tyranny of phrases”. 
The Secretary of State for India declared that the experience of the 
working of the cotistitulion in the act of 1935 made it clear 
that the problem of minorities must be taken in hand by Indians 
themselves, ""Long-range bombfirdments by the leading pcTsonalities 
from the platform and the press arc little Ukely to lead anywhere. 
VVhat is viFantcd is escape from the tyranny of phrases and a des¬ 
cent from idealism, from the abstract to the concrete,^^ 

In reply to Lord Zctlatid^s utterance* Gandhi issued the follow¬ 
ing statemeni ou February n: 

*'Lord Zetland's recent pronounce men t sets at rest all specula¬ 
tion regarding the Government's attitude towards the natioitalbt 
demands I have been taught to believe that dominion status after 
the statute of Westminster pattern is akin to independence and 
includes the right to secede* Therefore* I had thought there would 
be no difficulty about Britain allowing India to determine her own 
status. But Lord Zetland makes it clear that Britain* not India* has 
to determine it. In other words, the British hold on India must 
remain. He puts the burden upon the nationalists of living the 
minorities question and the like* 1 have shown how impossible this 
is withont previous recognition of India's independence, no doubt 
subject to the safeguards. His Lordship thinks that, because some 
Indians have received the boon of the English cdueation and have 
learnt ideas of freedom from British writers* they will want always 
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to be under the British tutelage, euphemisdeaUy called partnership, 
ThU i^s what I call banging the door upon the nationalist position. 
Docs it mean a pad deadlier than was announced at the last Round 
Table Conference? If it docs, it is a declaration of war against the 
nationalists who arc out to destroy the empire spirit. 1 submit tliat 
it i$ tsTTong to dismiss the Indian claim by accusing the nadonaLists 
of losing realities in idealism. I suggest that it is he who refuses 
to face realities and is wandering in a forest of unreaUtics. I can^ 
not accuse him of idealism. I assure liim that nationalist India is 
dreadfully in earnest.^* 

it war?” asked Gandhi in an editorial commenting on Lord 
Zetland's attitude. He wrote: 

*^The builders of the British Indian Empire have patiently buili 
its four pillars—the European interests, the army, the princes and 
the communal divisions. The last three were to subserte the first. 
It is clear to the rcalbt that the builders have to remove the four 
pillars, before they can claim to have given up the empire or the 
empire spirit. But they say to the nationalists or the destroyers of 
the empire spirit, *You have to deal witir all the four pillars your¬ 
selves, before we can treat India as an independent nation, in¬ 
stead of being our dependency/ The bujJders say in other words, 

* Guarantee the European interests, make your own armyj treat 
with the princes and with the communalists* otherwise known as 
TitinoritJcSi' The destroyers retort" *Yoii imposed the Europccm in¬ 
terests on us and for their defence you bnik an army and kept it a 
close prescrvtp you saw tliat you could use tlie then, odstitig princes 
for your own purpose, you made them and unmade them and you 
creaied new oncSj you armed them with powers they could not en¬ 
joy before with safety* In fact^ you partitioned India, so that it 
would never rise against you in one mass* You saw again that we 
were cursed with the caste spiritp you took advantage of our weak¬ 
ness and refined it till at last claims are made which if tliey were 
satisfied, there would be no single Indian nation and no independ¬ 
ence. Add to all tills the fact that by your policy of disarinament 
yon have emasculated a whole nation. But wo do not blame you 
for ^e past. On the contrary, we admire your bravery, skill and 
spirit of adventtirei You have copied other empire builders who 
preceded you. You have improved upon them in a variety of ways. 
But if you profess, as you have professed, that you have decided to 
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give IndjEi her due, then you have to remove from our way the 
obstacles you have created. You are entitled to ash Xts to recognize 
the difficulties in the way of your making delivery and even to help 
you. If you are honesty you will leave u$ to do the best. You must 
trust our sense of justice* not your strong arm, to make us do what 
is right and proper. HithertOj you have determined our fate for 
m. Now if you are earnest, you will not only let us determine the 
method and manner of govermug ourselves* but even help us to do 
so, if we want your helpp' 

*'Lord Zetland has given the answer to the destroyers* w'hich 1 
paraphrase as follows: *Wc mean to hold on to what we have^ 
Within that orbit, we wdll let you have such freedom as we think 
is good for you^ Hds war that we are hghting is to prevent the 
disruption of our empire. We want your help, if you will give it on 
these terms. It is good for you and us. But we will do without your 
help, if you will not give it. You are not the only party we have 
to deal with. There are immy in India who recognize the benefits 
of the British rule and Pax Btirannica. We propose to win the war 
with the help we can command from India through loyal agencies. 
Their services we shall recognij^c by the grant of funJier reforms 
when the time comes. This is what we mean when we say we shall 
make the world safe for democracy. We are die most democratic 
power in the world- Therefore, if we are safe, so arc tliose who are 
with us. And those like India* who are under our tutelage, will be 
Initiated into the art of democracy in gradual stages, so that their 
progress might be uninterrupted and they might not have to go 
Through the travait we had to go through/ i hope the paraphrase 
does no injustice to l^rd Zetland. If it is fairly correct, the issues 
arc quite clear* Between die two—the nationalist and imperialist 
— there is no meeting ground. If, thcfreforc, Lord Zedand represents 
the British Government's considered view* it is a declaration of war 
against nationalist India. For all die four pillars stand firm, rock¬ 
like. The more the nationalists try to deal with them as if they were 
problems for w^fdch they vrere responsibie* the firmer they must be¬ 
come. I cannot conscientiously pray for the success of British arms 
if it means a further lease of life to India's subjection to foreign 
domination* I w^rite this last sentence with a heavy heart.*” 

JinuaJi bitterly criticuEcd Gandhi. If Gandhi wants to be logical*” 
he remarked* **hc should ask for the immediate vritlidrawal of that 
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‘huiruLiating the British bayonet" sq that the people of India could 
settle thcLr own manner of sclMeternu nation in complete independ- 
eticc. That he doe^ not do, because he Is well aware of what would 
result, if the Congress caucus tried to impose its present ideas in 
those circumstances/" 

There was a similar erideism from other quarters abo to which 
Gandht replied: 

“There can be no manly peace in the land, unless the British bay¬ 
onet is withdraAvn. The risk of riots has to be run. Non-violence 
will be bom out of such risks, if at all it h to be pan of national 
life. It is daily becoming crystal-clear that real unity will not come 
so long as the British bayonet crushes the free spirit of the people. 
The peace it imposes h the peace of the grave^ i feel that riots will 
be a welcome relief, if that is the price we have to pay for freedom* 
For* out of them^ 1 can conceive the possibility of peace coming, 
not out of the present unreality- The way out of riots on the one 
hand, and British bayonets on the other* k frank acceptance of non¬ 
violence. To this my life h dedicated, and my faith in its possibil¬ 
ity and efficacy will survive the dissoludon of my body/* 


Dissoiiition Of San§h 
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On his way to the annual conference of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, 
Gandhi spent a couple of rial's at Santiniketan. On February i8^ 
Rabindranath Tagore held a formal reccplion in the mango grove. 
“Homage to the great,'* said the poetp “naturally seeks its nianifcsta- 
tion in the language of simplicity and we offer you these few words 
to let you know that we accept you as our own, as one belonging 
to all humanity.*' 

^*Santimketan is not new to mc^” Gandhi said. 'T was first there 
in igt jj when it was yet taking shape — ^not that it is not doing so 
even now. Gurudev is himself growing. Old age has made no dif¬ 
ference to tlic elasticity of his mind. Santiniketan therefore, 
never cease to grow so long as Gurtidcv*s spirit broods over it. He 
b in everyone and every^thing in Santiniketan. The veneration in 
which he is held by everyone b uplifting because it is spontaneous. 
It certainly uplihed me- I saw that Gurudev was living for his 
dearest creation Vkva-Bharati. He wants it to prosper and to feel 
sure of its future. He had a long talk about it widi me but that 
was not enough for him, and so as we parted he put into my hands 
thcTollowiiig precious letters 

“"Dear Mahatmaji—You have just had a birdVeye view diis 
morning of our Vi$va-Bharaii centre of activities. I do not know 
what estimate you have formed of its merit- You know that though 
this institution is national in its immediate aspect it b international 
in its spirit, offering according to the best of its means India's 
hospitality of culture to the rest of the world. At one of its critical 
moments, you have saved it from an utter breakdown and helped 
it to its kgs. We are ever thankful to you for this act of fri endliness. 
And, now, before you lake your leave of Santiniketanp I make my 
fervent appeal to you. Accept this institution under your protec- 
don, giving it an assurance of permanence if you consider it to be 
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a national asset. Visva-Bharati is like a vessel which is carrying the 
cargo of my Bfe^s b(^t treasure, and I hope It may claim special care 
from my countiy^men for its preservation.* 

“Who am I to take this institution under my protection? It 
carries God's protection, because it is the creation of an earnest 
souL It is not a show thing. Gurudev himseiris intcmaiional because 
he is truly national. Therefore^ all Ids creation is international, and 
V^isva-Bharaii is the best of alh I have no doubt whatsoever that 
Gurudev dc3er\^cs to be relieved of ah anxiety about its future so 
far as the financial part is concerned. In my reply to his touching 
appeal 1 have promised all the a^istance I am capable of render¬ 
ing. This note is the beginning of the effort." 

On Febmary 1940* the seven-day session of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh commenced at Malikanda, a village on the bank of Padma 
in East Bengal. On the way and during the hours of the sangh 
session too, anii-Gandiii slogans were shouted by hostile demon¬ 
strators. “Don’t want Gandhi”, *"Down with Gandhism”, ^*Don*t 
want ad hoc Committee”. This was the result of disciplinary action 
against Subhas Bose and the suspension of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

Gandlii took no personal offence at these hostile demonstrations, 
^*All incompatible mixtures,” he said addressing the workers, “are 
bound to explode* You must resolve to act on the square and 
whilst you should be prepared to compromise on the non-essentials 
you should never be in the uncomfortable position of having to 
compromise truth. You should retire from all such positions* That 
is the essence of compromise. Let service, without neat or distant 
objective, be your motto* You are surrounded by poverty os all 
sides. Serve those that arc afflicted, whether they are Muslims or 
Xamashudras or otheo. Satyagraha transcends parties, and divi* 
sions of class and creed. It should permeate the whole of our being 
and society. Ibcre is no question before you of enlisting members 
for the Congress. Give up all thought of gaining meml^ for the 
sake of sw elling your register. ITiat is power poUda* I would rather 
have no register, than blacken it with bogus members. If you all 
thus become the sdeni members, even one of you will not now say, 
*What will happen if the Congress h captured by the opponents?^ 
You know the precci>t of the Upanishad, 'Enjoy by mcafis of re¬ 
nunciation*: Give up the Congress, in order to 'enjoy* or have it. The 
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moment I set my heart on some kind of capturin^^ I am done for. 
No manoeuvring to keep your hold on the Congress^ no descend¬ 
ing from the right path, and you will disarm all opposition. A bogus 
Congress register can never lead you to swaraj any more than a 
paper boat can help you to sail across the Padma.” 

Later he addressed a larger meeting of die workers* The slogan, 
“Dovi-n with Gandhism^^ persisted. *VLet us understand,he said^ 
“that there is a kind of poison in the atmosphere^ How arc we to 
fight it? 

"Whether the number of those who shout thoc slogans is fifty 
or five hundred, we may not ignore them. We must try to discover 
their grievance. VVe may not treat them with contempt, if we arc 
believers in ahimsa. No argufnentum ad hammurn vvill do* It b no 
answer to say that they are mercenaries, for you may be sure that 
not any and every one who b offered a train fare and wage would 
consent to come here. They must, to an cittent, believe in their mb- 
sion* And at the back of their mind b the feeling that 'Gandhism* 
is out to destroy what they hold dear. If that is the case, they may 
well desire the destruction of Gandhism. When we see die diing 
in thb light, we can afford to keep our temper- We will then try to 
meet and plead with them and a^urc them that wc do not desire 
to obstruct thdr work. 1 do not say that you will immediately win 
them over;, but you will certainly clieck the spread of the poison. 
Retaliation is counter pobon* and poison breeds more poisons* The 
nectar of love alone can destroy the poison of hate- 

‘^Therefore, let not the cries anger you. Let none of you think 
of drowning those cries in the cry' of* Mahatma Gandhi-kj-jai\ You 
have done well in not shouting counter slogans. You have thereby 
sterilized theirs, and very little mischief has been done. If forbear¬ 
ance h based on allimsa^ i am sure they will ultimately be still, 

"It ts a delusion to think that it b necessary to be members of the 
Congress in order to serve it* lliere are numerous people outside 
the Congress who arc serving it better than those who arc in it. I, 
therefore, have told you that he who takes up the charldia witli a 
knowledge of its implications serves the Congri^ came better than 
Congressmen. I was glad to be told that all of you have pledged 
yourselves to spin at least 60,000 yards a year* If, how'ever, there 
is die slightest hesitancc on your part* I would ask you not to take 
the pledge, but try to do your quota without taking it. 
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^‘Therc however, a flaw in self-spinning to which I should like 
tn draw your attention. You wiYl^ of course, spin to make your 
own clothj but you will to that extent deprive the poor spinners. 
The wheel is meant for them. But though there is this flaw^ in it 
I am asking you all to spin in order to universalize spinning. Th<:^e 
of you who arc too poor to purchase kliadi will, of course, card and 
spin for yourselves. But such of you as can afford to buy khadi 
will send the 60,000 yards to the AIUIndia Spinners^ AKocIatlon, 
which will thus be able to reduce that price of khadi in its stock 
by adding to it the gift of your yam. That will enable poor people 
who can neither spin for themselves nor purchase khadi today, to 
buy the khadi thus made cheaper for them. This is what I call a 
voluntary labour tax. In Europe, there is compulsory military ser¬ 
vice. Let us have compulsory non-militarj' service here. All that 
you do, you will do intelligently, of your free will, and out of the 
spirit of service. 

Along with khadi arc the other cottage industries, Harijan ser¬ 
vice and other items of constructive work, w^hich, if solidly done* 
will create the strength that political work^ so called, cannot- Thai 
may preclude the neceasity for civil disol^edicnce and will automati¬ 
cally end the Hindu-Muslim tension, abolish tlic squabbles between 
the leftists and the rightists, and break the chaias of slavery. This, 
to my mind, is rashtradharma par 

On February 21 , Gandhi addressed tlie members of the sangh and 
revealed that he was inclined to wind up the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
in the present form. *T know” he observed, **that w^c arc going to 
lose nothing if we wind it up, and if we alter it we have to do so 
radically* But I am not yet quite definite on the point* 1 shall ex¬ 
plain how we lose nothing by winding up the sangh. The slogan 
*Down with Gandhism' is not without meaning. For, if Gandhism 
means simply mechanically turning the charkha, it deserves to be 
destroyed. Millions of women used in the past to spin regularly, 
but they were immersed in slavery, Kautilya Implies that the spin¬ 
ning was not voluntary but was forced labour. If that U how the 
charkha is to go on. Gandhism must be destroyed. If, further, our 
ahimsa is not of the brave but of the weak, and if it will bend 
the knee bdorc himoy Gandhism deserves to be destroyed. When 
ahimsa is a weapon of the weak, it recoils on him who wields it, 
UnlcsSj therefore, the charkha adds to your ahimsa and makes you 
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stronger every day, your Gandhisni is of little avaiU Those who 
shout the slogans are doing so in anger ■ but I say in full knowledge 
of what I say and with all the conviction of experience at my back 
that, if the charkha is to be turned only mechatucallyj Gandhism 
deserves to be destroyed. The turning of the charkha in a lifeless 
way will be like die turning of the beads of the rosary with a 
wandering mind turned away from God. One is self-deception^ the 
other is hypocrisy. 

'T would, therefore, repeat again that, even if you spin all the 
twenty-four hours mechanically^ it will not do. Or else, we should 
have enrolled l^akhs of our spitxncrs as members of the sangh. But 
that never crossed my mind. We have to spin imcUigditly and with 
a full consciousness of all the implications of spinning. Then it will 
brighten your intellect, strengthen your mind and heart, and take 
you more and more towards the goal. 

'‘Tiiat brings me to the question whether we are as non-violent 
as we should be. Arc we non-violent in our dealings with those with 
whom w^e have io work? I am sure 1 am not, and recently I have 
discovered even untruth in my conduct, unconscious though it 
was. That untruth has sprung out of my desire to please people, 
to tell the truth in a palatable way. Thus, it was my duty to tell 
those associates who had expressed dicir desire to accompany me 
to Santiniketan, that I could take only those whom I needed for 
work. But I hesitated- I wTotc for permmion to lake a large party 
there. The permission came, but I realized that 1 had been un¬ 
necessarily soft, and at last 1 mustered courage to cut down our 
party to the minimum. I have the good fortune to have associates 
who put up with my vacillation in such matters. The charkha must 
give us ihe courage to tell the truih. You may not know that I 
wrote Hind Swaraj for my dear friend Dr. Mehta, who tj now no 
more. He was a believer in rioicnee at one time. And all the argu¬ 
ment in the hook is reproduced almost as it took place with him. 
He had no opinion of my intellect then, but he was converted to 
my view by my appeal to the heart. Well, let me tell you that, 
though I had not then seen the spinning wheel, 1 ended up the 
argument with the statement that a non-violent dviiization must 
be based on universal spinnings Jethalal once asked me why 1 was 
not det'oting all my time to the charkha, having this wonderful 
faith in the wheel. 1 should, if God had not also endowed me with 
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the powers that I can me for the benefit of mankind. Moreover, 
as I have said just now, the charkha has vast implications which 
1 have been patiently working out. 

“Now if our life does not express that ahJrma, had we not better 
vind up the sangh? There was that assault on four people last 
cveningp I wonder what you thought of the assailants. Were you 
angry, or had you pity for them? Tme ahimsa should wear a smile 
even on death-bed brought about by an assailant, li is only with 
that ahimsa that we can befriend our opponeuls and win their love, 
^Diat ahimsa most of us. Including myself, have not. If so, why 
should we have the sangh and place the heavy burden of conduct¬ 
ing it on Kishorlalbhai? Many of you w'ill say that the sangh was 
a source of comfort and support for you, and that you cannot do 
witliout it, I should say that for that very reason, the sangh should 
be wound up. This dependence on the sangh does not conduce to 
your strength, 

“There is another thing I have to tell you. I advised the sangh 
in Hudli to interest itself in parliamentary poUdes. The advice was 
then proper under the circumstances. We should not have other¬ 
wise gained the experience that we have today. But some of us had 
not the ahimsa necessary to steer our path through rocks and 
shoals. We had ambition and we fought each other for positions of 
power and responsibility, and strayed from ahimsa. Let us, there¬ 
fore, forget politics, until our service is needed and people cannot do 
without it. We cannot represent the millions, undl we have reduced 
ourselves to a cipher, effaced tlic self in us completely. 

“And why should we bear the burden of tlic membership of a 
sangh, w^ithout the praedee of the principles that is so essential to 
it? Is not the Congress enough for us? Why then have another 
organization and belie what is called Gandhism and the organi- 
zadon itself? 

“Wliat we have gained, we are not going to lose. The experience 
will serve us in good stead. We do not give up an iota of the prin¬ 
ciples we have stood for, but we relieve ourselves of an intolerable 
burden. When there is so much bitterness and so much poison 
abroad, we have no other alternative but to work away sUcntly. 
When 1 say we must steer clear of polidcs, 1 do not say that die 
Sardar or Rajendra Babu must resign thdr membership of the W^ork- 
ing Committee. ! simply say that no member of the sangh should 
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participate in politics^ But under my plan, they won't be members 
of the $angh« Of coureci even to those who arc doing political work 
I would say that they have no business to do it* if they cannot do 
it in the spirit of non-violence, 

“There is always the fear of self-righteousness possessing us, the 
fear of arrogating to ourselves a superiority that we do not possess. 
Rather than, therefore* call yourselves the members of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh* why not carry truth and ahimsa in every home and be 
individual representatives of them, wherever you are?“ 

There was then a discussion on Gandhi’s proposition. 

Question: ""Docs it then mean that all politics are taboo? Does 
it mean that we are unfit to take part in politics? Because* there 
has been some goondaism, docs it mean that wc should submit to 
it? Why should wc thus put a premium on goondaism?^^ 

Answer: “I have not suggested that anybody should witlidraw 
from politics. 1 have simply said that as members of the sangb^ wc 
should not hold any executive offices, so that wc give rise to no 
bitterness- The Sardar cither retires from the sangh or as member 
of the Working Committee. Politics as such is no taboo. AM con¬ 
structive activity is in a sense part and pat ccl of the politic of the 
country. But here, we arc referring to power potitieSp Ahimsa has 
nothing to do with power, h-linc is a great experiment, and altered 
situation needs altered tactics^ 1 am a seeker^ and I have patiently 
to work out the science of saty^agraha. 

"‘Why should there be eagerness for politics? Have wc ever dis¬ 
cussed politick, so called, here? Have you asked me what happened 
between the Viceroy and me? Do you ever ask the Sardar to tell 
you what lie has to do as the chairman of the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee? Wc arc a body of sceken. W^e come here for intro¬ 
spection, for correcting our errors. If our search dictates the way 
lam suggesting* why shirk it for fear of being misunderstood? 

""There is coniiagration everywhere. W^hat is our duty? Wc have 
10 fight himsB vvith ahimsa. But do wc need a sangh to fight the 
goondaism that we are witnessing? It will be sheer foUy to do 50. 
Supposing someone calk me names, shall I go to his house and 
receive more abuse? 1 wonder, if you knew the statue of the three 
monkeys in Kobe* It represents three monkeys with closed cars, 
clcksed montJi and closed eyes* eloquently teaching the world to 
hear no evil, to speak no evil and to see no eviL And that is the 
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secret of non^o-operaiion. Shall we shout counter slogans at the 
people outside the gate? Of course, wc will not leave this place* if 
they should come and invade our camp. But why should wc go 
and Feed their provocation? 

"*The Sardar's membership adds to the prestige of die sangh* uot 
to Ills. He need not depend on the sangh for his politicaL work. 
He is a bom poliddan. That kiad of work is in his bones, where¬ 
as constructive work is in mine. Of course, he had taken up con¬ 
structive work, but th at is not his passion. I was born for it; it 
is part and parcel of myself. 1 would dance with joy if I had to 
give up politics; not so perhaps the Sardar. That is the difference 
between us. For those who derive prestige from the sangh, it is 
better that they forgo that borrowed glory. It is tliat way that wc 
give it the colour of a rival organization which it was never in¬ 
tended to be. 

“And Let no one feel that the sangh is a useless shell to be flung 
away. I have never said so. What I do say is that it has not found 
its mission. I have got nothing from it. h furnishes no ground for 
the exercise of my ahJmsa. For, you will bear with me, no matter 
what I say. But the Congress does give rnc that exercise. For, f 
can be opposed and criticized there. That becomes iJie test of my 
ahimsa. 1 can always replenish my battery there. But what can the 
sangh give me?" 

On the third day, Gandhi gave an exhaustive explanation of the 
change he wanted to bring about and of the task he wanted the 
sangh to fulfil: “The resolution adopted at Hudli at my instance 
was, I now see, an error. If we really wanted to enter politics, 
wc should have changed the complexion of the sangh. Wc have 
no political books even. I have read little on socialism. Politics, so 
called, is neither in my line nor in most of you, your president the 
least. He is a philosopher, moralist and writer. 

“Yet by the Hudli resolution wc allowed the world to think that 
wc were entering politics and that wc had had enough expcricitce. 
Unccinsciously 1 erred. It is best to own the error. It is sure to add 
to our strength. We have discovered our shortcomings and have 
become wiser by our cxpcriertcc. Error ceases to be error, when it 
is corrected. There is no room for the sangh in power politics. It 
is such a dangerous game that even individuals may have to get 
out of it, for their ahimsa will be put to the severest test. 
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'‘*1 rold you on the first day the circumstances in which Gandhism 
deserv^cd to be destroyed. But now, 1 go still further and say that 
let Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for error. Truth and ahJtnsa 
will never be destroyed, but if Gandhism h another name for secta¬ 
rianism, it deserves to be destroyed. If I were to know, after my 
death, that what 1 stood for had degenerated into sectarianism, T 
should be deeply pained. We have to work away silently. Let no 
one say that he is a follower of Gandhip It is enough that I should 
be my own follower. I know what an inadequate follower 1 am of 
myself, for 1 cannot live up to the convictions I stand for. You arc 
no follov^crs but fellow students, fellow pilgrims, Fellow seekers and 
fellow workers. 

"Once you have rcahaed this, you will see that we must eschew 
power politics, that is, the holding of responsible positions in the 
Congress, municipal and local bodies. 

‘^‘IfVhen we have done thbi our sangh to be useful should become 
a post-graduate school or a research organization. For constructive 
work^ there are already other insdtutions—the Charkha Sangh, the 
Village Industries Association, the Basic Education Scheme, the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, all of which I am directing or guiding. There 
arc the Hindi Prachar and the Ahmedabad labour organizations 
also, which are under my guidance. Now, if the sangh converted 
itself into a post-graduate or a research organization for all these 
bodies^ it would fulfil its true function. These organisations cannot 
carry on this research work. For instance, tlic Charkha Sangh was 
created specially to ^vc a partial employment to the half-starred 
millions who have many idle hours during six months in the year. 
1 cannot expect Shankar la] Banker to find and to explain to his 
spinners the non-violence aspect of the charkha or its many impli- 
cation.^;. That will be your function. You have to study aU the im¬ 
plications and place the results of your research before the public* 
Similarly with the other organizations. The sangh"^ work should 
commence where theirs ends. Thus, there can be no fear of over* 
lapping or a clash. How can here be a clash where all are ruled by 
ahimsa? The spinners will spin, but you will try' to realize God, as 
I am trying to do through the charkha. With a vi^^w to that, you 
will perfect yourself in it. You will not rest content with being in¬ 
different spinners. Every break of the thread should be intolerable 
for you, you will study every little detail of the charkha, as Vinoba 
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has dont> He has reduced the whole thing, or is trying to reduce it, 
to seientihe prccisioD. He bad just sent me a piece of cloth woven 
out of the tain yam spun by a Muslim pupil of his. It is a very fine 
piece of workmanship, 

“Then you will ask yourselves whether the charkha daily takes 
you uearcr to the observance of your eleven vows, whether it is go¬ 
ing to add to people’s strength or will reduce them to automatons, 
whether it will make of them non-violent workers and soldiers for 
a new‘ order, or whether it will reduce them to slavery. 

“You must know that even a stxriety organised on the basis of 
violence is run by experts* We have to be experts for the establish¬ 
ment of a society on tJie basis of truth and non-violence, 

“We have to make truth and non-violence not matters for mere 
indi\'iduai practice, but Ibr practice by groups and communities 
and nations. That, at any rate, is my dream. I shall live and die in 
trying to realize it. My faith helps me to discover new truths every 
day, Ahitnsa is the attribute of the soul, and, therefore, to be prac¬ 
tised by everybody in all the affairs of life. If it cannot be practised 
in all departments, it has no practical value* 

"Are we capable of the task I have chalked out here? It is clear 
that this diflicult but mmt imponant work cannot be done by all 
of you. Under my plan, most of you will cease to be members. The 
few who remain will address themselves to the task. If you think 
this too difficult a task, it is best to wind up the sangh. That does 
not mean tliat you will not individually work for that great task 
which will call forth all the faculties of your mind, body and soul 
and dedicate yourselves to it. Whatever is the ease, the sangh as it 
exists today has to go. It has to re-model itself. Today, it simply 
drains away the cnei^cs of a god-fearing, persevering, able worker 
like Kishorlalbbai who has simply worn himself out. Let us free 
him from today and set about our task.** 

The committee, to which the task was entrusted of winding up 
or suggesting a vital m4:»dification, drafted the following resolution 
which was finally adopted by the sangh: 

"Whereas, past experience has shown that holding of responsible 
positions by members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh in political organi¬ 
zations is undesirable, cltis meedng of the sangh resolves that such 
members of the sangh as are on any elective bodies in such organiza¬ 
tions and intend to serve on them should not continue as membcix 
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of the sangh, Tlits doc$ not by any means mean any i^efiection on 
such members or on political work. 'Fhe resolution has to be taken 
because of the fact that the active panicipatjon of the members of 
the sangh in politics has aroused bitterness which is proof of die 
fact that their practice of ahimsa has been inadequate. Pure ahimsa 
must by its very nature preclude a reaction in kimsa. 

“It has always been the firm belief of the sangh that the ame* 
lioration of the millions of India is impossible without constructive 
work in which alone the masses can directly participate. Thcreforei, 
the sangh's activity will be confined in future to the constructive 
work* and it will addre^ itself to that part of the comtmetive pro¬ 
gramme which at present does not come within the province of the 
A.-LS.A*, A.*I.V.LA,^ etc., for example, the observation, study and 
research in the subject of the relation of constructive work to ahimsa 
and of the reaction of such work on individuals and society. And 
whereas there arc not enough workers today capable of this special 
work, until men are available for the purpose of the study and re¬ 
search aforesaid, the activities of the sangh will be suspended save 
for the admirustmtion and disbursement of the sangh^s funds among 
the paid workers and otherwise, and the publication of die monthly 
Sarvodi^a. 

**Thc memberahip of the sangh will be henceforth confined only 
to tJie following who will also constitute the executive committee of 
the sangh : Krishnadas Jaju, R. S- Dhotre, Kishorlal Mashruwala, 
Gopabaiidhu Chaudhuri, Abhayade^gi, Satishchandra Dasgupta^ 
Dilkhush Diwanjt, Sitaram P. Patwardhan, Krishnadas Gandhi. 

"^\nd all the other members will be deemed to have resigned. It 
Is also resolved that this executive committee will have all powen 
to amend or alter the constitution of the sangh and will exercise all 
the other powers of the sangh/* 

In the speech on the resolution, Gandhi explained how, though 
the sangh was radically altering its chamcier, It looked forward to 
a purer and nobler reconstruction : 

discovered our bankruptcy as we proceeded to find the body 
of workers who have to work as experts, in place of the existing 
body, and so we have had 10 draft a kind of interim resolution. 
There was no other alternative. The fact is that the sangh, wliicli 
you thought was giving you inspiration and strength had really not 
done 30. Its president did, not because he was the president but 
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because he is Kishorlal MashxuwaJii, Though if you tease to be fnem- 
bers of the sangh, e\'eTy one of you repfc$cnt in yourselves the 

ideal that the sangh stood for. When I disbanded the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Sabarmati^ 1 told the members to become each of them 
a moving ashram. In the same way^ each one of you have to be¬ 
come a moving Gandhi Seva Sangh. Every member ^vill now do 
more self-introspection p and prepare himself for the mk in front of 
him. Each one will go determined to fulfil in his life the ideab he 
is vowed to, ready^ if need bc^ to face death with a will and cheer. 
If you do sOp you will go to your homes light-heartedJy and not 
in sorrow^ or depresion. There is really no occasion for sorrow or 
depression. It Is said that he is truly wise, who knows that he does 
not know. Wellp we know that we have not lived up to our ideals, 
and we arc easting oiT the burden of self-righteousness diat bore 
us down. That knowledge should give you added sirengthj and in 
the course of time* you will tell Jajuji, the new president, that you 
would like to be enrolled as research member. The new committee 
is a nucleus of the body of experts that we hope will come into be¬ 
ing sornc day. Even one research scholar, who has tackled the task 
with a willp will have continued the work of the sangh. The step 
taken today should not only cleanse us, but add to our strength. 
The constiturion of the sangh w^as drafted in consultation with me 
by Kishorlal with infinite care and patience- It may also be that 1 
am right. If I am — and 1 think 1 — let me assure you, we arc 

going a step furiher forward in our search after truth,” 

In an editorial, "'The Right Step”, Gandhi wrote J 
**It was not without a pang that I advised the important step 
taken by the Gaudhi Seva Sangh. The hara-kiri was peribrmed 
when the sangh was in full bloom of life. For the past two years 
we, its builders, have been groping. We have been feeling that it 
was not performing tlic function worthy of Its ideals. It has ever 
remained untouched by party or power politics. It was bom to 
support and popularize the constructive part of the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, Kishorlal was wearing himself out to make it effective. 
But we w^ere not satisfied with the result. With our vaunted boast, 
that as votaries of the Gita we were not coucenied with results, 
there should have been no internal dissatisfaction. But it was there. 
The cause, as it has turned out, was not ihc poverty of results but 
the poverty of the mission- VVe were, at least 1 was, groping for the 
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exact nussioQ of the sangh, apart from its function of bdtig a dis¬ 
tributing agency for funds donated or collected by Jamnalalji for 
the support of constructive Congrss workers. It was in Malikanda 
that I discovered the central disease and the remedy. The sangh 
was a Buperflnityj so fax as the mere carrying out of the construc¬ 
tive programme was concerned. For the necessity had brought into 
bclug the A.-l^S. A.j, Hnrijan Sevak Sangh;p A,-LVT*A^j and Talimi 
Sangh. Was there nothing ebe for the sangh to do which would 
be worthy of ability and sacrifice of workers like Kishorlal? 

'^Painfully the answer came in Malikanda. The sangh has to 
explore the possibilides of ahimsa in all walks of life* It ha$ to find 
out whether* in reality, the acdvines, knovvn as construedve, have 
vital connection with, or are inevitable consequences of^ tlic appli- 
cadon of ahimsa to nadonal hfe* Ahimsa m theory, no one knows. 
It is as mdcfinable as God. But in its working* we get glimpse of 
it* as w^e have glimpses of Almighty in HU working amongst and 
through us^ It U the function of the sangh to apply their mind as 
scientists to thU laborious task. The constructive activities of the 
different organisations furnish the sangh with ample data for its 
investigations. VSTien the mission was discovered, we found that we 
were poor in missionaries for shouldering the tremendous respon- 
sibility^ It is good that the discovery has been made. Without the 
past five years^ incessant labour* it might not have been made. The 
sangh has been kept alive in the hope that the right men* may be 
women, would be forthcoming to approach the mission than which 
no nobler is to be found. Let the xeriring members of the sangh 
know tiiat for them, too, the work has only now begun. Let them 
become unseen and silent w'orkers in the research laboratory and 
send their results to the sangh. Their legal connection with Kishorlal 
is now finished. The purer and unbreakable connection has only 
now begun. In the new president, the sangh has an equally well 
tried and equally comdentious worker. Jajuji is no philosopher* 
he is no writer. But he is mere practical. He has been in charge 
of the Maharashtra branch of the A.-LS.A. His labours have made 
of it the sueem it is, 

**Thc reconstruction of the sangh is a right step. It must bear 
the right fruit/* 

During his stay in Malikanda, workers led by Manoranjan Babu 
went to sec Gandhi for hU advice on the difficuttics of the Hindus 
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in the Noakhali district. “I feel quite sure,” Gandhi said, "that no 
popuiarijr elected Government can succcsshiUy cope with the wide^ 
spread goondnum as ft is alleged to be in Noakhali. It essentially 
is a case of self-defence. Self-respect and honour can’t be protected 
by others. They arc for each individual himself or herself to guard. 
Governments can at best putiish the offenders after the offence has 
been committed. They cannot assure prevention, eitcept in so far 
as punishment acts as a deterrent. Self-defence can be ^oolent or 
non-violent. 1 have always advised and insisted on non-^dolent de¬ 
fence. But I recognize that it has to be learnt like violent defence. It 
requires a different training from that which is required for violent 
defence. Therefore, if the capacity for non-violent self-defence is 
lacking, there need be no hesitation in using violent means.” 

Manoranjan Babu, being an old Congressman, asked, "You say 
1 cannot reraliatc even in scir-deTcnce?” 

“Tliat is certainly my own view," Gandhi replied. “There was, 
however, a resolution passed by the Gaya Congress that the use of 
force in self-defence was permissible to Congressmen. But 1 have 
never Justified the resolution. Non-violence becomes meaningless, if 
violence is permitted for self-defence. What is it but self-defence 
in national resistance against an aggressor nation? I would, there¬ 
fore, advise you secession from the Congress, if you contemplate the 
use of force in defending yourselves in the circumstances described 
by you.” 

"But," said Manoranjan Babg, “supposing I adopt the Gaya re¬ 
solution, would I be accused of communalism, if 1 defended the 
aggrieved Hindus?” 

"Ceitamly not,” replied Gandhi. “In the first place, you do not 
cease to be Hindu because you arc a Congressman. You will, how¬ 
ever, be guilty of communallsni, if you sided with Hindus, right 
or wrong. In the case in point, you will defend Hindus, not be¬ 
cause they are Hindus but because they are aftiicted. 1 would even 
expect you to defend Musalmans, if you found them molested by 
Hindus. Congressman recognizes or should recognize no com¬ 
munal distinction.” 

They discussed the Congress dissensions, and told Gandhi that 
many Hindus despairing of the Congress aid had joined the Hindu 
Mahasabha, and asked whether they too could do likewise. Gandhi 
replied that in theory he could see no objection. But whether the 
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local circuimtances jusdlied the step or not^ he could not judge. 
But if he was a CongrcssmaLi and found that as such ho could not 
act effectively^ he should not hesitate to join an organi^atioTi which 
could render effective assistance. He added^ however, that no res¬ 
ponsible Congressman could hold office in a Congress organis^ation 
and yet be a member of the Hindu Mahasabha, which w as frankly 
a communal organization. 

*'Thc whole question bristles with difficulties/’ Gandhi rurthcr 
added. “The occasion demands calmness, truthfulness and bold¬ 
ness, Communalism is bound to wdn, if the Congress cannot become 
effectively non-vioknt. It will itself become communal in action, if 
it plays witlt non-violence. For the majority of Congressmen, w ho 
arc Hindus, are bound to drift into violence^ if they do not know 
the effective use of non-violence, lam quite clear in my mind that 
the Congress can remain non-conmiunal only if it becomes truly 
non-violent in all martens* The Congress cannot be non-violent to¬ 
wards the rulers only, and violent towards others. That way lie dis¬ 
grace and disaster/^ 

The sangh session over, Gandhi proceeded to Patna to attend the 
Working Committee meeting held on February ij8. In view of the 
critical situation, the committee recommended to the forthcoming 
annual session only the following resolution: 

*‘This Congress, having considered the grave and critical situa¬ 
tion resulting from the war in Europe and British policy in regard 
to it I approves of and endorses the resolutions passed and the ac¬ 
tion taken on the war situation by the A,-I.C.C. and the Working 
Committee. Tlie Congress considers the declaration by the British 
Government of India as a belligerent country without reference to 
the people of India, and the exploitation of her resources in this 
war, as an affront to them which no self-respecting and freedom- 
loving people can accept or tolerate. The recent pronouncements 
made on behalf of the Britkh Government in regard to India dem¬ 
onstrate that Great Britain is carrying on the w'ar fundamentally 
for the imperialist ends and for the prescrv'ation and strengthening 
of her empire, which is based on the exploitation of the people of 
India^ as well as of the other A$iadc and African countries* Under 
these circumstances, it is clear that the Congress cannot m any 
way, directly or indirectly, be party to the war, which means the 
condnuance and perpetuation of this exploitation. The Congress, 
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therefore, strongly disapproves of the Indian troops being made 
to 6ght for Great Britain and of the dram from India of men and 
material for the purpose of the war. Neither the recruiting nor the 
money raised in India can be considered to be the voluniarjr con- 
ttibutions from India- Congressmenj and those under the Congress 
influence, cannot help in the prosecution of the war nith men^ or 
money or material, 

**Thc Congri^ hereby declares again that nothing short of com^ 
plete independence can be accepted by Uic people of India, Indian 
freedom cannot ejdst within the orbit of impmalbmj and dominion 
status or any other status within the imperial structure is wholly in¬ 
applicable to India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a great 
nation, and would bind India in many ways to the Britbh policies 
and economic structure. The people of India alone can properly 
shape their own constituiiou and determine their relations to the 
other countries of the world, through a constituent assembly elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage* 

“The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be 
ready, as it ever has been, to make everj^ effort to secure commu¬ 
nal harmony, no permauent solution is pcssiblc except through a 
constituent assembly, Avhcrc the rights of all recognized mmoritio 
will be fully protected by agreement, as far as possible, between the 
elected representatives of various majority and minority groups^ or 
by arbitration, if agreemeut i$ tiot reached on any point. Any al- 
tcruative whl lack hnalily. The constitution of India must be based 
on independence, democracy and national unity, and the Congress 
repudiates attempts to divide India or to split up Indians nation¬ 
hood* The Congress has always aimed at a coustitution where the 
fullest freedom and opportunities of development are guaranteed 
to the group and the indi^iduah and social injustice yields place to 
a juster social order* 

“ITic Congress cannot admit the right of the rulers of the Indian 
states or of foreign vested interests, to come in the w^ay of Indians 
freedom. Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, whether 
in the states or in tiic provinces, and all the other interests must 
be subordinated to their vital interests, The Congress holds that the 
difhcuUy raised in regard to the states is of British creation* and it 
will not be satisfactorily solved, unless the declaration of the free¬ 
dom of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. The foreign 
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incerests, if they arc not in conflict vrith the interests of the Indian 
people^ will be protected- 

“The Congress withdrew the ministries from all the provinces 
where the Congress had a majority! ^ order to dmodatc India 
from the war and to enforce the Congress determlnadon to free 
India fjrom the foreign domination- Tliis prebminary step naturally 
must be followed by civil disobedience, to which the Congress will 
unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress organization is con¬ 
sidered fit enough for the purpose, or m case circumstances shape 
thcrnsclvcs as to precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires to draw 
the attention of all Congressmen to Gandhiji*s declaration that he 
can only undertake the responsibility of declaring ci\il disobedience 
when he is satisfied that they arc strictly observing discipline and 
are carrying out the constructive programme as prescribed in the 
Independence Pledge, 

*'Thc Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes and com¬ 
munities without distinction of race or religion, and the struggle for 
Indian independence is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence 
the Congress cherishes the hope that all classes and commuruties 
will take part in it. The purpose of civil disobedience is to evoke 
the spirit of sacrifice in the whole fiadon. 

''Tlic Congress hereby authorises the A.-LC,Ch and, in the event 
of this being iiccessar>'^ the Working Committee^ to take all steps to 
Implement the foregoing resolution, as the committee concerned 
may deem necessary'/* 

Commenting on the resolution, Gandhi wrote: 

“The question has come from London whether tJvc Congress has 
closed the door to negotiation and compromise. My interpretation 
of the resolution is that the Congress has not closed the door. It 
has been closed by Lord Zetland. There can be no negotiation on 
his terms, so far as the Congress i$ concerned. India will not be a 
helpless partner in her own eKploitatfon and foreign domination. 
The Congress will not rest till India b a free country as Britain is. 
And if India accepts non-violence as her settled policy, she will be 
freer than Britain. Britain, which lus ruled the waves, is in danger 
of losing her own liberty. I have prescribed a remedy which b fool¬ 
proof. Whether the Congress wiU be instrumental in gaining Indians 
freedom or not is a different question. The resolution states in un¬ 
equivocal terms that the Congress will enter Into no eomprombe 
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that gives India less. The other thing that the Congress has made 
clear is that the British aim being kno^vn to be no other than tlie 
consolidation of the British Empire, the India that is influenced hy 
the Congress can be no party to the present war* In other words, 
the Congress cannot give Britain its moral support. The third thing 
the resolution makes clear is that the fight, whenever it comes^ will 
be strictly non-rioleni and, therefore, under severe dbdplinc. The 
choice will be Britain^s, not that of the Congress* whether India is 
once more to be a prison-house for those who will rather be prisoners 
and even go through greater sufferings than be helpless w-itnesses 
of their coimtry's continuous subordinution to Great Britain or to 
any other power.^^ 


Ramgark Congress 

On his return to WardKa, Gandhi notified on March 5, 1940* the 
change in his address from Segaon to Sevagram. He wrote: *'I: is 
a name with a meaning. It means a village dedicated to service*” 
His first editorial written from Sevagram was ^"When?^": 

** Every body is asking me not w'hcdier but when I am to call 
the country^ to civil disobedience. Some of my questioners are the 
most sober among co-workers. To thenij the Patna resolution ha$ 
no other meaning than that the struggle's coming is a question of 
days. It is proof that the country or that part of it that has hither* 
to taken part in the struggle for freedom i$ tired of waiting and 
suspense. It is heartening to think that there arc so many persons 
who count no sacrifice too dear for gaining independence. 

“WThile, therefore, I admire the zeal of my questioners, I must 
warn them against being impatient. There is nothing in the resolu- 
tion to warrant the belief that the atmosphere is suitable for declar¬ 
ing dvil disobedience* it will be suicidal to declare it when there is 
so much indiscipline and violence within the Congress itself Con- 
gTosmen Will make a $criou^ mistake* if they do not give full wdght 
to my words* I cannot and will not start mass civil disobedience, 
so long as 1 am not convinced that there is enough diseiplinc and 
enough non-violence in the Congress ranks. The apathy about the 
constructive programme, spinning and sales of khadi, 1 take to be 
positive signs of unbelief. Battle through such instruments 13 forc^ 
doomed to failure. Such persons should know that I am not their 
man. If there is no hope of attaining the necessary measure of dis¬ 
cipline and non-violence, it would be better to let me retire from 
leadership. 

*Xct it be clearly understood that I cannot be hustled into pre¬ 
cipitating the struggle* They err grievously who think that I can 
cfv'cr declare drii disobedience, having been driven there to by the 
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so-ca.Ucd leftists. I make no such distinction between rightists and 
leftists. Both are my co-workcfs and ftiends. He will be a bold man 
who can with any measure of certainty draw a line of demarcation 
between leftists and rightists. Congressmen and non-Gongressmen 
should also know that, even if the whole country were to turn 
against me, I must, when the time comes, light single-handed. The 
others have or may have weapons besides non-violence. I have no 
choice. Being the author of non-violent technique in the political 
field, I am bound to fight when I feel the urge from wthiti. 

**It is inherent in the technique that I neser know the time-table 
in advance. The call may come at any time. It need not be described 
as from God. The inner urge is a current phrase easily understood. 
Everybody sometimes acts upon the inner urge. Such action need 
not always be right. But there is no other cKplanatioit possible for 
certain actions. 

“The thought often comes to me that it would be a good thing 
if the Congress could forget me. I do sometimes feel that with my 
strange views of life, I am a misfit in the Congress. Whatever spe¬ 
cial qualificatiom I may possess, and for which the Congress and the 
country may have use, can perhaps be better utilized, if I were 
wholly out of from the Congress. But I know that this severance 
cannot be brought about mechanically or violently. It vsill come in 
its own time, if It has to come. Only Congressmen should know my 
limitations and they should not be surprised or grieved if they find 
me stiff and unbending. I ask them to believe me, when I say that 
I am incapable of acting without the fulfilment of the conditions 
laid down for declaring mass civil disobedience." 

The resolution on the war adopted by the Working Committee 
at Patna evoked a strong protest from a responsible Englishman. 
“The letter,” observed Gandhi, “represents the thoughts of many 
Englishmen who arc well disposed towards the Congress. And yet it 
betrays a tragic ignorance of Indian thought. Thus the writer says, 
'\Miat are we to make of die committee*s latest move and of what 
appears to be a rather sudden and drastic change from a demand 
for dominion status to one for complete independence?^ 

“Now Complete Independence has been the definite goal of the 
Congress since igag, and has been repeated every year from thou¬ 
sands of platforms. From that year to this, tlie Congress has never 
even so much as mentioned dominion status. There i$, therefore, no 
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change whatsoever in the Congress demand. The question of sud¬ 
denness or drastiencss simply docs not arise. Confusion arises from 
my oft-quoted letter to Mr, Polak wherein I said in 1937 that, 
if dominion status with the right to secede was offered, 1 would ac¬ 
cept it. I had no authority to bind anyone else to that statement. 
Needless to say, the offer was never made. ’WTialcver may be said of 
me, no charge of change of policy can be brought against the Con¬ 
gress, So far as I am concerned, I have changed. Experience since 
gained and maturcr reflection have led me to think that dominion 
status of Westminster variety cannot suit India’s case. 

“When the w-riter thinks that India cannot yet stand on her own 
legs, he has not even dominion status in contemplation. Dominion 
status is nothing, if it does not mean the ability of the dominion in 
question to stand by itself, 

“WTiat the Congress has definitely asked for is Britain’s declara¬ 
tion that Britain ivill give effect to the decisions of a duly elected 
constituent assembly. In other words, Britain should recogniEe the 
right of India, without any outside interference or influence, to de¬ 
termine her own future. It may be even dominion status. It may 
be less than independence or a modified form of it. It may also be 
complete independence. The Congress will not lower its flag. But 
the constituent assembly is not synonymous with the Congress, The 
assembly will include the representatives of all the parties who can 
secure sulficient votes. Therefore, all minorities will be represented 
in their full strength. 

“It is a great pity that even the best of Englishmen arc, as a rule, 
woefully ignorant of the Indian claim. They arc too self-satisfied to 
take the trouble of studying the Indian case. They will not read the 
nationalist papers. Tltey take their opinions from the Anglo-Indian 
papers, which themselves generally betray amaaing ignorance about 
the thoughts, aspirations and acts of nationalist India. It has been 
the lot of the Congress to be misrepresented from its inception. 1 
surest that the responsible Englishmen should meet, say, the best 
known Congressmen of the left and the right schools of thought, 
and I promise that much misunderstanding will be removed. It may 
be that even then there will be honest differences of opinion, Tltcse 
will always exist. 

“'fhe writer also dread.*! to think what will happen to India if the 
Englishmen were to vacate the country bag and baggage. Such a 
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contingency is mconreivablc in a non-violent struggle. The end of 
non-viokm action is a friendly settlement. If the writer means 
tnercly the English soldiers, they will certainly go if they will not 
serve independent India, or if they arc not wanted because they art 
too expensive, or for any other cause. It must not be forgotten that 
the Indian struggle is not anti-British, it is anti-cxploitatioi], anti- 
foreign rule, not anti-forcigncis. Underlying the writer’s fear is tltc 
possibility of India deciding upon somediing beyond its capacity. 
This hottest English belief in the incapacity of India to come to a 
sane j udgement or to defend herself against civil war or foreign ag¬ 
gression is perhaps the greatest stumbling block in the way of an 
honourable settlement. If the fear is justified, the only antidote is to 
mn the risk and let her Icam wisdom and the art of self-defence by 
becoming free. Any other course means alrtiosi perpetual helpless¬ 
ness and foreign domination. Surely it is better for India, England 
and the world, that a helpless sub-continent runs the greatest risk 
for coming into its own iban that in its sickness it becomes a dead 
weight to itself and the world, fhe writer seems to admit the wrong 
Britam has done. It will not be undone by Britain being the judge 
of India's destiny and cherishing the distant hope that one day she 
will be fit enough to shoulder full responsibility for internal and ex¬ 
ternal defence. ^ fhe very argument advanced by the writer against 
India drtermining her future seems to me to be conclusive for end¬ 
ing British rule at the earliest moment possible. 

"If the pmition taken up by me is the correct one, the Naai or 
the Bolshevik menace can have no meaning for nationalist India, 
especially as its defence is rooted in non-violence, 

"The writer evidently has no faith in non-violcncc of the strong 
1 must wholly disagree with him when he says, ‘Non-violence, I 
admit, IS a powerful weapon against people with some prejudices 
again.'it the physical coercion of those who do not defend them¬ 
selves, but 1 doubt its efficacy against those who regard the whole 
idea vath contempt.’ The real test of non-violence lies in its being 
brought m contact with just those who have contempt for it The 
writer would be right if he were to say that such unadultemted 
iwn-violci^c has not yet been used by the Congress. The answer 
then would Ik that I am trying my utmost to present India, and 
^rough her ffie world, with a completed example of non-violence, 

I piay fail. But I mvitc Englishmen to assist me in the experiment 
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if they have even a famt belief in the possibiUty of the c^ctckc of 
such laon-violencc. 

the poor opinion the writer has of the working of non¬ 
violence, it is no wonder that he trembles at the thought^ when the 
British retire from India^ 'of a number of large and fierce gentlemen 
who were literally gloating at the prospect of enjoying themselves 
at India’s expense, once the English were gone’. It is likely that an 
assembly of elected men and women, who had such a fear, would 
sign their death warrant by asking the English to retire in order 
that they may be devoured by ^largc and fierce gentlemen^ of the 
Frontier! I suggest to the writer that, if and when the English re^ 
tire, both the Muslims and the Hindus will find It profitable to live 
in peace as they used to do before the British advent. If there had 
been perpetual quarrels, one or the other would have been wiped 
out. When the real independence comes to India, Congresses and 
Leagues will be nowhere, imless they represent die real opinion of 
the country. The presence of the British bayonet has created arti- 
fidal condition which suppresses the natural play of human action 
and demoralizes both the suppressed and the suppressors. Let me 
also add that the presence of the British forces has not prevented 
the riots such as were seen in Sukkur, or the kidnappings and the 
raids on the Frontier, Whatever success the forces achieve, is after 
the events have happened. The sufiTcrers arc no better off for the 
punitive measures, nor is it possible to say that at least in the ma¬ 
jority of such cases futt reparadon is made. 

^That the Ckingress resistance at this stage will embitta^ English 
mind and will be remembered against India, is a possibility. But my 
own experience of human nature, not excluding the British, is that 
bitternesses arc forgotten when the parties wish to come together. 
The suggestion presupposes the crushing of civil disobedience. But 
there is no such thing in the civil disobedience dictionary. If there 
Is violence, it will certainly be crushed, because violence can only 
end in a disgraceful rout. There never has been previous prepara¬ 
tion; the people themselves will be bewildered. The people would 
not know^ what to do. But if, in spite of all the prccautious I may 
take for a noti-viokni struggle, bitterness is still to be the residue, 
even that risk has to be run. Before the thmne of the Almighty, man 
will be Judged not by hb acts but by his intentions. For God nJone 
reads our hearts. Freedom's batdes are not fought without paying 
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heavy prices. Jusi as man would not cherish the thought of living 
in a body other than his own, so do nanons not Uke to live under 
other nations, howw^er noble and great the latter may be. EnglLsh- 
mcn, who arc now undergoing tremendous sacrifices for prescr^'- 
ing their freedom, should not fail to appreciate Indians travail. The 
Congr«3 does not say, 'Give us Congressmen what we want/ It 
sap to the mlers, ‘!^ot you, but the elected repmentatives of the 
nation should decide its fate/ If such a reasonable proposition is cir¬ 
cumvented, what should the Congress do?^^ 

In the next issue of Harijnn^ there was an editorial on "'xA^nother 
Englishman's Letter”* “The Congress,” wrote Gandhi, “has never 
taken up an uncomproniising attitude and wtlun the four cornei^ 
of its demand has aiw^ays shown its readiness for 'a settlement\ 
Its demand is unequivocal. It says to the British Government: *If 
yon really mean to part with power and your war is not for con¬ 
solidating your empire but for democracy all round, then you will 
declare India a free country and let a constituent assembly elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage decide upon the form and content of 
her own government. No doubt there are difficulties, for example, 
about defence, about minorities, and about the princes* The burden 
of solving these difficulties will be slufted from you to the constit¬ 
uent assembly. If the assembly cannot solve iliesc satisfactorily, k 
’Will prove its insolvency. You will have done your duty.' Surely in 
this, there is no onosided dictation. 

1 he vvriter reminds me of the war condldon and be suggests 
ki effect that it does not improve one's temper. I should say that a 
problem like India is a direct issue in the war; perhaps, fortunes 
of this w^ar will turn upon the conduct of nationalist India. People 
engaged in a war do not lose temper over the matters which affect 
the fortunes of war* 

“1 have no difficulty in endorsing tlie suggestion that some work 
prior to the constituent assembly should be done. The writer sug*" 
gests very responsible conference of a dozen representalives'. The 
difficulty is of choosing the representatives. Who will choose them? 
They cannot command confidence, unl^ they arc duly elec ted. And 
Such a comnuttce, so iar as I can see, can only be appointed by the 
members of the constituent assembly. 1 think the day is gone, when 
any party worth the name will accept as representatives the Govern¬ 
ment nominees, as was done at the Round Table Conference. 
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“The Congress has to be and is prepared for "war\ lint it wants 
to avoid ^war'. It will not wantonly act, so as to be the cause of 
endless snficnng to the people* The Congress is ready to ^meet the 
di fa^io Govcmnicnt on procedure*’ Is the latter willing and ready 
to recognize India as a free country? The Congress history shows 
that it has always met and is today ready to meet the views of the 
other parties on most matters. WTiat it is not ready to do is to alter 
the goal. It must be content to be reduced to a hopeless minority 
for the sake of preserving its goal. It is a tru$t which it cannot 
abandon without being disloyal to its past. The end of non-violent 
"w^ar* is alw^ays an agreement, never dictation, much less humiliation 
of the opponent. There can be no question of the Congress asking 
or expecting Britain to dishonour just obligations or treaties. 

^''VVhat, how^everj I miss is a sincere desire on the part of Great 
Britain to do unto India tvltat she w^ould wish done to her, if the po¬ 
sition were reversed. The CongTcs$ is unreasonabk* if it is wrong 
for it to refuse to abate the passion for freedom for which Dadabhai 
laboured, which Tilak taught India to regard a$ her birtlrrlght, and 
for which thousands of men and w^omcn have chccrfally suffered 
imprisonment and the loss of their possessions. If it is allowed a$ a 
worthy passion, ihc Congress has no fear m to tlic verdict of being 
regarded as eminently reasonable in everytliiiig else-” 

On the eve of the Congress session, in mid-March, Sir Michael 
0 *Dwycr was shot dead in Caxton HaU, London; Lord Zetland, 
Secretary of State for India^ was also wounded* *T regard this act 
□s one of insanityi" observed Gandhi* *T would like cveiy^ Indian 
patriot to share with me the shame of this act. If we arc to fight 
fairly and squarely, we must, as far as is humanly possible, make 
eveiy^ Englishman feel that he is as safe in our midst, as he is in 
his own home. It fills me with shame and sorrow^ that for some 
time at least every Indian face in London will be suspects Is it not 
possible for us all to realize that the masses will never mount to 
freedom through murder? I would like every reader of these lines 10 
know that every such act harms our non-violent struggle, and, there¬ 
fore, to dissociate himself in the secret of bk heart and openly from 
such acts of insaniry*” 

On March Gandhi opened the kliadi exhibition at Ramgarh, 
Bihar. “You can show the villagei^,’^ he observed, “tliat they have 
in their possession crafts that can stand the Invasion of bomba from 
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the aeroplanes. But they arc ignorant of their treasures which have 
been mostly looted, and are on the brink of extinction. We have to 
awaken them to a seme of those treasures and dispel thdr ignorance 
and darkness. That is the function of these exhibitions/^ 

"The true Indian civiUzationj*" he said, ''is in the Indian villages. 
The modern city civilization that you find in Europe and America, 
and in a handful of our cities, which arc the copies of the western 
cities and which were built for the foreigner and by him. But they 
caimcht last. It is only the handicraft civilization that will endure 
and !itand the test of timc^ But it can do so only, if we can correlate 
the intellect with the hand." 

I'hc first sitting of the Subjects Cksnnmittee was held on March 17. 
Rajendra Prasad moved a resolution on "India and the war crisis"^ 
which the Working Committee had adopted at Patna. Nehru sup¬ 
ported it. In all, twenty-seven amendments were moved of which 
fourteen were withdrawn. All the rest were defeated and the original 
resolution adopted by a majority of 2,500 to 15. The only reso¬ 
lution passed at Ramgarh declared that "nothing short of Complete 
Independence can be accepted by ihc people oflndia and that no 
permanent solution is possible except through constituent assembly 
It lurther stated that, under the circumstances, the Congress and 
those under the Congress influence could not help in the prosccu* 
tion of the war uith men, money or material. 

For the first time during the last six years, that is, since his re¬ 
tirement from the Congress, Gandhi expressed his desire to address 
the Subjects Com mi it cc and also the delegates. At about ten in the 
night, March i8, Gandhi addressed ihe meeting and nearly 20,000 
people listened to him in perfect silmcc: 

Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay, there lias been an 
understanding between me and the Congress Worldug Committee 
that 1 should not be asked to speak at the A.-I.C.C. meeting or 
the Subjects Committee or the open session, and should be allowed 
to conscr^ e the little strength that is left in me. I have usually been 
attending the meetings of the Congress Working Committee. On 
this occasion, I myself suggested that I should addreis the Subjects 
Committee and also the delegates. The Working ammittce agreed 
10 this and, although I wanted to address you before the resolution 
was adopted, the Working Committee suggested that I do so after 
the resolution was disposed of. 
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"It was my desire to see the faces of you all and also give you 
an opportunity of looking at me and finding out if there had been 
any change in me since my retirement m Bombay* Fifty years of 
public life have given me the capacity to read your faces* I have 
during these years created many institutionsj met thousands and 
tens of thousand of people* and it should not, therefore* be difilcult 
for me to get at the back of your minds. But my desire to see you 
was in order to find out where I vfas* 

^‘You have, I $ee* made considerable progress in the art of debate 
and 1 congratulate you^ for in a democrade organi^adon the power 
of persuasion and a high level of debate arc cssendab 1 have also 
seen that the number of amendments you move has also increased* 
and it is well that you would all be anxious to press new points 
of view, though 1 cannot congratulate you on some of the amend¬ 
ments which were either frivolous or absurd, 

"You have adopted the resolution practically unanimously as 
there were only seven or eight dissendents. That adds lo my respon¬ 
sibility, for I have been witness to the debate. If 1 had so desired, I 
should have warned you before voting, but 1 accepted the sugges¬ 
tion of the Working Committee that I should not address the house 
before the resolution was passed. 

"1 do not want to reply to what has been said by some of you 
in the course of debate. But I do want to say that, though there 
was a time in my life when I launched movements even if some of 
my conditions had not been fiiifillcd* I am now going to be hard, 
not for the sake of being hard, but because a general who has to 
lead the army must let the ^rrmy know his conditions beforehand. 

“Let me then tell you that, I do not see at the present moment 
conditions propitiom for an immediate launclung of the campaign. 
We arc hemmed in with dhficulties greater than those we had to 
face in the past. They arc both external and internal. The external 
difficulties arc due to the fact that we have declared unmistakably 
what we want and the Government have dbo declared their inten¬ 
tions as clearly as possible* Then there is the fact that the British 
Government arc engaged in a world w^ar and naturally, if we engage 
them in a fight* we ask for enough trouble. 

“What, however* appals me is our internal difficulties. I have 
often said that external difficulties need never frighten a satyagrahi* 
On the contrary, he flourishc$ on the external difficulties and faces 
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them with redoubled zeal and vigoue^ Today the situatlori m almost 
the revew. Our external difliculdes do not find us stronger and 
more united^ Our jnternal difficulties are increasing. Our Congress 
renters are full of bogus members and members who have swelled 
them because they know that getting into the Congress means get¬ 
ting into power. Those who, therefore, never before thought of en¬ 
tering the Congress have come into it and corrupted it. And how 
can we prevent the people from coming into a democratic organ¬ 
ization because they come from selfish motives? Wc have not that 
diadplinc and not the strength and purity of public opinion which 
would compel sueh people to stay our. 

“This strength and purity cannot comCj so long as wc approach 
the primary members only once in a year for the vote. There is no 
discipline in our ranks and they have been diAnded up into groups 
which strive to gain more and more power. Non-violence a$ he* 
tween ourselves docs not seem to us to be necessary* There may 
be groups, but they should strengthen and not weaken and destroy 
the orgamzadon* 

“Ours has been both a democratic organization and a fighting 
organization» ever since we re-organized it in 1920. We have used 
even military language, though in a non-^dolent sense. WeU, then, 
1 want to Tcpeat what I have said times without number that, if 
you will be soldiers In my army^ understand that there is no room 
for democracy in that organization. The army may be a part of a 
democratic organization, but there can be no democracy in it, as 
there can be none in its rank, as there is none in our various or- 
ganizadons—A,- 1 .S.A. and A.*LV.LA. and so on^ In an army^ the 
general"* word is law, and his conditions cannot be rclajted* 

“I am supposed to be your generaJj but 1 do not know a more 
feeble general id history. My only sanction is the love and affcc- 
don in which you hold me. But it has its w^eakness, as it has its 
strength. I know that you love me. Docs your love translate itself 
into acrion? If it docs not, if it does not mean ovcr-incrcaaiiLg dis¬ 
cipline and ever-increasing response to what I say^ let me declare 
to you that 1 cannot launch civil dbobcdicncc, and you must se¬ 
lect another general* You cannot make me your general on your 
terms. Know, therefore, that I will insist on my condidons. The 
conditions arc inexorable^ and if you do not observe them, I will 
automatically withdraw. 
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^‘Thr sfcnctal of a military army inskts on strict discipline. I go on 
arguing with you, because my only sanction is love. 1 say to you, 
therefore, that unless you accq^t my conditions and unless you 
have faith in them, as you have in me, you shotild not think of go* 
ing to jail. If you will go to jail, you have to pay the price. Outs 
is a civil fight, and imprisonment as a civil prisoner has got to be 
earned by the strict observance of the programme. Otherwise, even 
the thieves and dacoits also fill the jaib, but they do not carry the 
country to freedomH 

“Well, then, I laid down the conditions in 1920 and have never 
ceased to repeat them. You may not believe in the programme, 
you may have grown wiser since then, but 1 have not. My faith in 
it has increased ynih the years and I see more virtues in it than I 
saw before. 

“I turned a rebel against this Government in 1919, but before 
that 1 was as loyal to It as any Britisher. It is that unique loyalty 
that gave me the unique power of dvil disobedience, and the un¬ 
quenchable spirit of search. I, therefore, go on making my experi¬ 
ments and also go on declaring my mistakes, whenever I discover 
them, I am an erring mortal Hke you. 1 have never, even in my 
dream, thought chat I was a mahatma and that others were alpatmu 
(little soul). \Vc are all equal before our Maker^—Hindus, Mtishim, 
Parsis, Christiaiis—worshippers of one God. Why then do we fight 
among ourselves? 

“We arc all brolher$~even the Qaid-e*Azam is my brother. 1 
have meant all that I have said about him, never has a frivolous 
word escaped my lips, and I say that I want to vdn him over. A 
speaker said that 1 would not fight until I had w'on him over^ and 
he was right. There wa$ a time, when there was not one Muslim 
whose confidence I did not enjoy. Today, 1 hav*e forfeited that con¬ 
fidence and most of the Urdu press pour^ abuse on me. But 1 am 
not sorry for it. It only confirms me in my beUcf that there is no 
swaraj without a settlement with the Musalmans. 

“You will perhaps ask, in that case, why am 1 talking of a fight, 
1 do so in order to have a constituent assembly which means agree¬ 
ment and settlement. But if the Musalmans will have nothing to 
do with it, I will understand that there is no settlement. 1 am abo 
a reader of the Koran like them, and I vrill tell them that the Koran 
makes no cUstinction between the Hindus and tlic Musalmans. But 
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if they fed that they should have the Heaven without the Hindus, 
I will nut grudge it to them^ 

“I have no ill will towards Englishmen. IMicn 1 heard that Lord 
2Let1aud w^as wotindedj my heart was w^iundetL That is my tem¬ 
perament. therefore* itlw'uys work ^ith and for goodwill for them. 
That I want to destroy British imperialism is another matter, but 
1 want to do so by converting those who are associated with it. If 
uon-violcuce has the power that I attribute to it* it is srure to re¬ 
act on the opponent. If it docs not, the fault will be mine, not that 
of non-dolence. 

“You must, therefore, understand that you have to deal with a 
dangerous man who will land you in unexpected situations. Com¬ 
promise h a part and pared of my nature. I will go to the Viceroy 
fifty times, if I feel like it. I went to Lord Reading whilst non^o- 
operation was going on. I would not only go to the Viceroy when 
invited* but I would even seek the opportunities to go to him* if 
necessary. And you must kuow^ that, if I do so, I do it in order to 
strengthen our cause and not weaken it. It happened so with Genera! 
Smuts. At the last moment I telephoned to him^ He put the reedver 
down in anger^ but I thrust myself on him. As a result^ he relented 
and I was in a stronger position. Today* we are friends. I could not 
have fought the Dutch and the English without love in my heart for 
them, and without a readiness for compromise. But my compromises 
will never be at the cost of the cause or of the country, 

“One amendment was to the effect that the word 'mass^ be in¬ 
serted before disobcdicncd. Wdl* if it i$ not mass civil dis¬ 
obedience, is It to be the civil disobedience of a handful? In that 
case, I should not have come to you. It is the thought of mass civil 
disobedience that keeps my mind awake all the twenty-four hours. 
Why stiould a man of seventy trifle with a thing of this kind? 

“Therefore, let me tell you that there is no civil disobedience* 
until 1 feel that you are ready. You have^ therefore, to purify every 
Congress committee and make it a satyagrahi unit. To that extent, 
it will have to tease to be a democracy, because my w^ord will be 
law. But if it does not become such a unit* millions of our dumb 
countrymen will be sacrificed. None of my campaigns has crushed 
or ruined the masses. They have increased their stature* and it is 
in order to take it mil higher that 1 want to live. There was in the 
earlier campaigns enough of violence of thought and word, but 
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there was noa^violcncc m act, and, therdbre, masses were aavecL 
I would not light-heartedly imperil those masses today, and that U 
why I insist on the strictest non-violence and the fulhlment of my 
conditions. For that is the only link that binds them and me. 

“If I am your general, your pulse should be in my hands. Other¬ 
wise I cannot fight through you. I can fight single-handed, but for 
that fight, I need not come and argue with you. 

“One la.st word, before I close. I do not want to stand in the way 
of those who want to fight at once. But, if they have any sense of 
honour, 1 should advise them to do so after getting out of the Con¬ 
gress. Let me assure them that if they put up a non-\ioknt fight 
and cany it through, I shall follow their lead. 

“Of course, it is open to them to remain in the Congress and to 
defy it, but it will not be satyagraha, Those who are Lmpaticiit to¬ 
day do not know the power of satyagraha. 

“The resolution docs not bind you. If you do not accept the 
conditions, you can still say you do not accept them, and you can 
have the resolution reversed. That will free you and me both. But 
if you accept the conditions and will observe them, you may be 
sure that it need not take me a month to launch the struggle.” 

The open session of the Congress met on March 19 under the 
presidentship of Azad who liad defeated Mr. M. N. Roy, the rival 
candidate, by 1,864 votes as against 183 . Just as the session was to 
commence, there was heavy rain upsetting all arrangements. The 
delegates and visitors, however, stuck to their scats. At the appointed 
hour, the proceedings commenced. The president said that the task 
before the country must be finished through rain, flood and storm. 
The fight for freedom must continue under all circumstances. 

Azad's presidentini address was a piece of magnificent eloquence. 
India’s fight was not against the British people but against British 
imperialism, he asserted. He dwelt particularly on Hindu-Mustim 
unity and the minority problem. 

He scouted the idea that the Muslims were in a minority, and 
that democratic institutions in India would, therefore, jeopardize 
their interests and their existence: “PoUtically speaking, the word 
minority docs not mean just a group that is numeric^ly smaller 
and, tliercforc, entitled to special protection. But it means a group 
that is so small in number and so lacking in other qualitici, that 
given strength h has no confidence in its own capacity to protect 
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itself from the much larger group that surrounds it. Ii is not enough 
that the group should be relatively the smaller, but that 11 should 
be absolutely so small as to be incapable of protecting its interests^ 
TTiu$ this is not merely a question of numbers ^ other factors also 
count. If the country' has two major groups numbering a million 
and two millions respectively, it docs not necessarily follow that, be¬ 
cause one is half the othcr^ thereforej it must call itself politically 
a minority and consider itself wcak/^ 

He added: “Islam has now as great a claim on the soil of India 
as Hinduism. If Hinduism has been the religion of the people here 
for several thousands of years, Islam also has been their religion 
for a thousand ycais. Just as a Hindu can say with pride that he 
is an Indian and follows Hinduismp so also we can say with equal 
pride that we are Indians and follow Islam. I shall enlarge this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is ^uaJly end lied to say 
with pride that he is an Indian and is following a rcUgion of India, 
namely^ Ghrisrianity.” 

**Do wc, Indian Musalmans/* he asked, ^^view the free India of 
the future with suspicion and distrust, or with courage and confid¬ 
ence? If we \icw it with fear and suspicion, then undoubtedly we 
have to follow a different path. No present declaratioUp no promise 
for the future, and no constitutional safeguards can be a remedy 
for our doubts and fears. VVt ate then forced to tolerate the exist¬ 
ence of a third power. This third power is already entrenched here 
and has no intention of withdrawing and if we follow this path of 
fear, we must needs look forward to its condnuatice. But if we are 
con\Inccd tliat for m fear and doubt have no place and that we 
must view^ the future with courage and confidence in ourselves, then 
our course of action becomes abfKiJutcIy dear- We find ourselves 
in a new world* which is free from the dark shadows of doubt and 
vacillation, inaction and apathy, and where the light of faith and 
detcrminatioiip action and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions of 
the times, the ups and downs that come our way, the difficulties 
that beset our thorny path cannot change the direction of our steps. 
It becomes then our bounden duty to march with assured steps to 
Indians nadona) goal.** 

It rained throughout the night and the showers persisted in the 
morning of March 20 , President Azad was, however, determined to 
go through the work of the session. Exactly at the scheduled time^ 
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9*30 a.m.* he accompanied by Gandhi, arrived at Jhanda Chowk, 
an open space, where 50,000 people had gathered to participate in 
the Iiistoric proceedings. As soon as the main resolution was passed 
Gandhi addressed the mammoth meeting: 

**I was glad 10 have the opportunity of listening to the speakers 
who moved the amendments. The name of satyagraha was on their 
lips, and it reminded me oftlie Biblical phrase, ^Not those who say 
“Lord’*j “Lord", but those who do the will of God will find Him/ 
(Cheers) I do not need your cheers* I want to win your hearts and 
your intellects, and these cheers and acclamations stand in the way 
of winning them. Let me, therefore, warn you that not those who 
shout 'satyagraha*^ ‘satyagraha\ will do satyagralia but only those 
who will work for it. TTic essence of satyagraha h to carry out in 
letter and spirit the word of him whom you have chosen as your 
general, and to eschew the things he asks you to avoid. Foti with¬ 
out $atyagraha carried out In the proper spirit, there is no victory 
and no swaraj. 

believe with some of you who said that it is our duty to shake 
ourselves free from slavery. But how arc we to do it? Supposing 
a few dacolts come and take posse^on of our house and drive us 
out, it is of course our duty^ to fight the dacoita and get our house 
back from them. But how can w'e do this? Wc have 10 plan and to 
prepare for it. Therefore, when 1 saw you acclaiming the speaker 
who said that we were ready, 1 was shocked* For I know, tlsat we 
are not yet ready. And knowing this, how can I ask you to fight? 
I know that with such as you, 1 can only have defeat* And defeat I 
do not want, and defeat 1 have never known, not even in Rajkot, 
whatever you may say to the contrary. The word ‘defeat' is not to 
l>c found in my died unary, and everyone w^ho b selected as a rc- 
cniit in my army may be quite sure that there is no defeat for 
a satyagrahi^ 

“One of the spcaicra remarked that he had no quarrel with the 
charkha, but he wanted the charkha to be divorced from satyagraha* 
Well, I tell you, as I have been telling you these twenty years^ that 
there is vital connection betw^een satyagraha and charkha, and the 
more I find that belief challenged, the more I am confirmed in it. 
Othcrwbe, I am no fool to perabt in turning the charkha, day in 
and day out, at home and rv^en on trains^ in the teeth of medical 
advice* 1 want you too to be turning the charkha with the same 
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faith. And un!c$s yoy do it arid unless you habitually use khadi^ you 
will deceive me and deceive the world* 

**I shall j of course^ die with non-violence on my lip. But you arc 
not wedded to it in the sense i am^ and so it is open to you to 
have another programme and to make our country free* But Jf you 
will not do this;^ nor turn the charkha, and want me to fights it 
will be an impossible situation. 

know that you wall not fight, unless you have me with you. 
But then you must know that 1 am here, and I would fight only 
as a representative of those dumb millions for whom I live and for 
whom i w ant to die. My loyalty to them is greater than any other 
loyalty, and it is for them that I would not give up the charkha 
even if you were to forsake me or to kill me. For I know that, if I 
w^erc to relax the conditions of the charkha, 1 should bring ruin up 
on the dumb millions for whom I have to answ^cr before God* If, 
thereforep you do not believe in the clmrkha in the sense I believe 
in ii, I implore you to leave me. The charkha is an outward sym* 
bol of truth and nomviolencej and unless you have them in your 
hearts, you will not take to the eharkha either. Remember, there* 
forCj tliat you have to fulfil both internal and external conditions. 
If you fulfil the internal condition, you wall cca$e to hate your 
opponent, you vdll not seek or work for his destruction, but pray 
to God to have mercy on hitUp Do notp therefore, concentrate on 
showing the misdeeds of the Government, for wc have to convert 
and befriend those who run it. And after all, no one is wicked by 
nature. And if Dihcrs arc wicked, arc we the less so? That attitude 
is inherent in satyagrahap and if you do not subscribe to it^ even 
then I would ask you to leave me. For, without a belief in my pren 
gramme and without an acceptance of my condidon, you will ruin 
me, ruin yourselves and ruin the cause*'* 

Simultaneously ivith the Congress was held the Anti-compromise 
Conference at Ramgarh. As the president of the confcrencei Subhas 
Bose otecn cd r "Wliat has distressed and bewildered us during the 
last year and a half is the fact diat while on the one hand strong 
resolutions arc passed and statennents issued by the members of the 
Working Committee, simuhancouslyi other remarks arc made and 
statements feued by Mahatma Gandhi, or by the rightist leaders, 
which totally create a totally dilTerent impression on the average 
mind. The result of all this has been that the British Go\'cmmcnt 
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have ceased to take the Ckmgrtss serioualy and have foimcd the im¬ 
pression that however much the Congressmen may talk, they will 
not uldmatdy show the fight—a determined and \^idespread efTort 
is now needed/^ 

From Sevagram, on March 25* Gandhi wrote an article entitled 
Every Congress Committee a Satyagraha Committee^": 

“When I said at die Subjects Committee meeting at Ramgarh 
that ctTr>' Congress committee should become a satyagraha com¬ 
mittee^ 1 meant cverj' word of what 1 said, as 1 meant every w^ord 
of everything else I said. 1 would like every Congressman who de¬ 
sires to serve in the satyagraha sma to read my two speeches made 
at Ramgarh as w'cll as whatever ebe 1 may write in H^jan on the 
strugglcp and to carry' out the instructions meant for him or her- 

“In the coming strugglCi if it must come* no half-hearted loyally 
will answer the purpose. Imagine a general marching to battle with 
doubting, ill-prepared soldiers. He will certainly march to defeat* 
1 will not coTisdomly make any such fatal experiment. This is not 
meant to frighten Congressmen. If they have the wLll, they will not 
find my instructions difficult to follow. Correspondents icH me that 
though they have no faith in me or in the charkliu, they ply the 
latter for the sake of discipline. 1 do not understand this language. 
Can a general fight on the strength of the soldicni whOp he knovva, 
have no faith in him ? The plain meaning of this language is that 
the correspondents believe in mass action but they do not believe 
in the connection 1 see between it and the charkha, etc., if the ac¬ 
tion is to be non-dolent* They believe in my hold on the ma^cs, 
but they do not believe in the things which I believe have given me 
that hold. They merely want to exploit me and will grudgingly 
pay the price wliich my ignorance or otetinacy (according to tlicm) 
demands. 1 do not call this discipline. True dUciplinc gives enthu¬ 
siastic obedience to instructionss even though they do not satbfy the 
reason. A volunteer exercises his reason when he diooses liis general 
but after having made the choice, he docs not w'astc his time and 
energy'm scanning ev'cry' instruction and testing it on the anvil of 
his reason before following it. His is 'not to reason why\ 

"Now for my instructions, 

“Every Congress committee should become a satyagraha com¬ 
mittee anrt register such Congressmen who believe in the cultivation 
of the spirit of goodwill tow^ards all, who have no untouchabiUty in 
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them in any shape or forttij who would spin regularly* and who 
habitually use khadi to the exclusion of all other doth. I would 
expect those who thus register their names with their committees 
to devote the whole of their ipare time to cotutmetive programme. 
If the response is Einccre* these satyagraha comiiuttees would 
become busy spimung depots. They will work in conjunction with 
and under the guidance of the A.-I.S*A, branches in a business-like 
majiner so that there remain* in the jurisdiction of the committee, 
no Congressmen who have not adopted khadi for exclusive use. 
I shall expect business-like reports to be sent from the provincial 
headquarters to the A.*I.C.C. as to the progress of the work of the 
satyagraha committees. Seeing that this registration is to be purely 
voluntary^ the reports would mention the numbciSj both of thc^ 
who give their names for registradou and those who do not. 

^*The registered sat>^agrahis will keep a diary of their work that 
they do from day to day. Their work, besides their own spinning, 
will connst in visiting the primary members and inducing them to 
use khadi, spin and register themselves. Whether they do so or not, 
contact should be maintained witli them. 

"There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their difficul¬ 
ties removed so far as possible. 

“Needless to say that names should be registered only of riiose 
who ate willing and able to suffer imprisonment. 

"No financial a^istance is to be expected by satyagrahi prisoners 
whether for themselves or their dependents. 

"So much for the active sar^^agrahis. But there h a much larger 
class of men and women who, though they will not spin or court 
or suffer imprisonment, believe in the tw'o cardinal principles of 
satyagraha and welcome and wish well to the struggle. These 1 will 
call the passive satyagrahis. They will help equally with the active 
satyagrahisp if they will not interfere with the course of the struggle 
by themselves courting imprisonment or aiding or precipitating the 
strikes of labourers or students. Those who out of ovcrzeal, or for 
any other cause, will act contrary to the instructions will harm the 
struggle and may even compel me to suspend it. WTicn the forces 
of violence arc let loose all over the world and when the nations 
reputed to be most civilized cannot dunk of any force other than 
that, it will be possible to say of India that she fought and won the 
battle of freedom by purely peaceful means. 
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“I am quite clwr in my nuud that, given the co-operation of 
politically-minded India, the attainment of India’s freedom is per¬ 
fectly possible through unmixed non-violence. The world docs not 
believe our pretension uf non-violence. Let alone the world—I, the 
self-styled general, have repeatedly admitted that we have violence 
in our hearts, that we are often violent to one another in our mu¬ 
tual dealings. I must confess that I Mfill not be able to fight, so long 
as we have violence in our midst. But I will fight, tf the proposed 
register is honest and if those who courageously keep out will not 
disturb the even course of the struggle. 

”Non-rtolent acdon means mobilization of the world opinion in 
our favour. I know that a growing number of thinking men and 
women of the world are sick of the war spirit, they arc longing for 
a way of peace, and they are looking to India to point that way. 
We cannot have that opinion on our side, if we are not honestly 
non-violent. And let me repeat what I have said in these columns 
that 1 shall be able to fight with a very small army of honest satya- 
grahis and shall feel powerless and embarrassed if I have a huge 
army in which I can have no trust or as to Mfhose behaviour I am 
not always sure. 

"I expect the A.-LC.C. to organize satyagraha commines and 
report to me from time to time of the progress made. If there is an 
enthusiaatic response, inside of one month, it should be possible to 
forecast the exact period required to put the satyagraha committees 
in working order.” 
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At the end of March 1940^ the Muslim League session was held 
at Lahore, where the League adopted Pakistan as its creed. 

In his presidential address, Jinnah harped on tw'o-nation theorj'^: 
*'islam and Hinduism arc not religions in the strict gense of the 
word, but arcj in fact, different and distinct social orders, and it is 
only a dream that the Hindus and the Muslims can ever evolve 
a common nationality.” To Jinnah, the present unity of India was 
“artificial^*, dating only from the British period and maittialiied by 
the British bayonet. He declared that democracy was umuited to 
India and that "the Muslims are a nation, according to any defini¬ 
tion of a narion and they must have their homelands, their territory 
and their statc^” 

Under the guidance of Jinnali, the Muslim League passed the 
Pakistan resolution J "Resolved that it is the considered view of this 
session of the All-India Muslim League diat no constitutional plan 
would be workable in this country or be acceptable to the Muslims 
unless it is designed on the following basic principles, namely, tltat 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 
should be so eonsututed with such territoria] re-adJustments as may 
be necessary that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in a majority as in the north-western and the eastern zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute "independent states*, in w Inch the 
constituent uiuts shall be autonomous and sovereign.” 

in April, there gathered in Delhi representatives of the various 
Muslim nationalist parties—the Congress Muslims, Ahrars, Jamiat- 
e-Ulcma»e-Hind, Shia Political Conference—virtually all Muslim 
groups except the League and the Khaksars. Allali Baksh, Premier 
of Sind, presided over the Azad Muslim Conference. The delegates 
came to protest against the Pakistan idea, and against the use made 
of the Muslims by the British Government and others as an excuse 
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for political inactioiL The>^ strosigly supported the Congress plan 
for the cou^tituent assembly and passed a resolution eondemning 
the demand for the partition put forward by the Muslim League: 
**Iiidia, her geographical and political boundaries h an indi¬ 
visible whole. All the nooks and comm of the country contain the 
hearths and homes of the Muslims^ and the cherished historic monu¬ 
ments of their religion and culture, which are dearer to them than 
their lives. From the national point of view, ci,'cry Muslim b an 
Indian.” ^fhe conference declared Muslim determination to fight 
shoulder to shoulder wit±k their other countrymen for the attainment 
of complete independence^ 

The Pakistan resolution of the League was commented upon by 
Gandhi in an article entitled BafHing Situation^*: 

question has been put to me: *Do you intend to start general 
ci\'il disobedience although Qaid-c-Aaam Jinnah has declared war 
against the Hindus and has got the Muslim League to pass a reso¬ 
lution favouring the viv^isection of India into two ? If you do, then 
what becomes of your formula that there is no swaraj ivithout com¬ 
munal unity?' 

“I admit that the step taken by the Muslim League at Lahore 
creates a baffling situation. But 1 do not regard it so baffling, as to 
make civil disobedience an impossibility. Supposing that the Con¬ 
gress is reduced to a hopeless minorityi it will still be open to it, 
and indeed it may be its duty, to resort to civil disobedience. The 
struggle will not be against the majority^ but it will be against the 
foreign ruler. If the struggle succeeds^ the fruits thereof will be 
reaped as well by the Congress as by the opposing majority. Let 
me, howe\w, say in parenthesis that until the conditions I have 
mentioned for the starting of civil disobedience are fiilffllcd, citil 
disobedience cannot be started in any case. In the present instance 
there is nothing to prevent the imperial rulers from declaring their 
wtII in unequivocal terms tliat henceforth India will govern herself 
according to her own wiUj not tliat of the rulers as has happened 
hitherto. Neither the Muslim League nor any other party can op¬ 
pose such a dedaration. For the Muslims will be entitled to dictate 
thdr own terms. Unless the rest of India wish^ to engage in incemal 
ft.rtricidc, the others will have to submit to the Muslim dictation^ if 
the Muslims will resort to it, I know no non-\iolcjit method ofeom- 
pciUng the obedience of eight crores of Muslims to the w'ill of the 
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rest oflndiaj however powerful a majority the nest may represents 
The Muslims mu 3 t have the same right of self-determination that 
the rest of India has. We are ai praent, a jomt family. Any member 
may claim a division. 

**ThuSj so far as I am concerned, my proposition that there is no 
swaraj without communal tinicy holds as good today^ as when I 
hrst enunciated it in 1919^ 

^^But civil disobedience stands on a different footing. It is open 
even to one single person to offer chil disobedience, if he feels the 
call. It trill not be offered by the Congress alone or for any par¬ 
ticular group. Whatever benefit accrues from it will belong to the 
whole of India. And the injury, if there is any, will belong only to 
the civil disobedience party, 

"‘But I do not believe that Muslims, when it comes to a matter 
of actual decision, will ever want \i\isection. Their good sense will 
prevent tliem. Their self-interest will deter them. Their religion 
will forbid the obvious suicide^ which the partitiou w^ould mean. 
The *two nations' theor>^ is an untruth. The vast majority of Muslims 
of India arc converts to Islam or are the descendants of converts. 
They did not become a separate nation, as soon as they became 
converts. A Bengali Muslim speaks the same tongue that a Bengali 
Hindu does* cats the same food and has the same amusements as 
his Hindu neighbour, ITiey dress alike. I have often found it diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish by outward :^ign, between a Bengali Hindu and a 
Bengali Muslim. The same phenomenon is observable more or less 
in the south among the poor, who constitute the mass^ of India. 
When I first met the late Sir M Imam, I did not know that he was 
not a Hindu- His speech, his dress, his manners, his food were the 
same as of the majority of the Hindus in whose midst I found him. 
His name alone betrayed him. Not even that w-ith Qaid-e*Azam 
Jinnah, For his name could be that of any Hindu. When I first met 
liim, I did not know that he was a Muslim. 1 came to know his 
religion, when I had hb full name given to me. His nationality was 
written in his face and his manner. The reader vrill be surprised 
to know that for days, if not mouths, I used to think of the late 
Vithaibhai Patel as a Muslim, as he used to sport a beard and a 
Turkish cap. The Hindu law of inheritance governs many Muslim 
grouj>s. Sir Mahomed Iqbal used co speak with pride of his Brahmin- 
ical descent. Iqbal and Kitchlcw are names common to Hindus and 
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Must]ms. Hindus and Muslims of Incli-i. are not two nation^^ Thc^ 
whom God has made one, man will never be able to divide. 

"'And is blam such an exclusive religion as Qaid-c-A^am would 
have it? Is there nothing in common between Islam and Hinduism 
or any other religion? Or is Islam merely an enemy of Hinduism? 
Were the All brothers and their associates wrong when they hugged 
the Hindus as blood brothers, and saw so much in common be* 
tween the two? I am not now thliikJng of individual Hindus who 
may have disillusioned the Muslim friends^ Qaid-e*Azam has, how- 
evcfi raised a fundamental issue^ This b hb thesis: *It b extremely 
dihicuh to appreciate why our Hindu fiicnds fail to understand the 
real nature of Islam and of Hinduism. They are not religions in 
the strict sense of the word, but arc^ In fact, different and disdnet 
sodnl orders, and it is a dream that the Hindus and Muslims can 
c\-cr evolve a common nationality. This mbeonception of one Indian 
nation has gone far beyond the lirruts and is the cause of most of 
our troubles and will lead India to destruction, If we fail to re\ise 
OUT notions in time. The Hindus and Muslims have two different 
religious philosophies^ social customs and literatures. They neither 
intermarry^ nor inter-dinc together, and indeedp they belong to two 
different civilizations which are based mainly on conflicting idea$ 
and conceptions. Their aspects on life and of life are different. It b 
quite clear that Hindus and Muslims derive inspiration from differ¬ 
ent sources of history* They have different episodes* Ver>^ often the 
hero of one is a foe of the other and, likewise» their victories and 
defeats overlap. To yoke together two such nations under a single 
state, one as a numerical minority and the other as majority^ must 
lead to growing dbcontent and final destruction of any fabric that 
may be so built up for the government of such a state/ 

“He docs not say some Hindus arc bad; he says Hindus as such 
have notliing in common with the Muslims. I make bold to say that 
he and iho$c who think like him are rendering no service to Islam* 
They are misinterpreting the message inherent in the very word 
Islam* I say this because I feel deeply hurt over what is now going 
on in the name of the Muslim League* I should be failing in my 
duty, if I did not warn the Mnsliiiis of India against the unmith 
that is being propagated amongst them. This warning is a duty 
because 1 have faithfiilly served them in their hour of need and be¬ 
cause Hindu-Muslim unity has been and b my life's mission**’ 
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Gandhi explained his own position rnrther in tlie fbUowing issue 
of Hurijan l 

“Nawabzada Liaquat AJi Khan has, in his criticism of my reply 
to Qaid-c-Azamj put some questions which 1 gladly answer^ 1 must 
adhere to my statement that I have never spoken to anybcjdy on 
tJtc communal question as a Hindus I have no authority. When^ 
ever 1 have spoken to anybody, I have spoken as a Congressman^ 
but ohen only as an individual. No Congressman, not even the 
Congress President, can always speak as a representative. Big things 
have always been tnmsacied on this planet by persons belonging 
to different orgaiuzations coming together and talking informally in 
their non-representative capacity. I fear that even the answer I am 
about to give must be taken as representing nobody but m^'self. In 
the present instance, 1 have reason to say that probably I do not 
represent any single member of the Workiug Committee* I am 
answering as a peacemaker, as a friend— and may I say, brother— 
of the Musalmans. 

"As a man of non-viokucc, I cannot forcibly resist the proposed 
paruiiou if the Muslims of India really insist upon it* But I never 
can be a willing part)^ to the vivisection. I would employ every non¬ 
violent means to prevent it. For it means the undoing of centuries 
of work done by number less Hindus and Muslims to live together 
as one uadon. Partition means a patent untruth* My whole soul 
rebels against the idea that Hinduism and Islam represent two 
antagonistic cultures and doctrines* To assent to such a doctrine is 
for me the denial of God- For I believe with my whole soul, that 
the God of the Koran is also the God of the Gita, and that we 
arc all, no matter by what name designated, children of the same 
God. I must rebel against die idea that millions of Indians who 
were Hindus the other day changed their nationality on adopting 
Islam as their religion. 

"But that is my belief I cannot thrust it down the throats of the 
Muslims who think that they are a diffcreni nation. I refuse, how¬ 
ever, to believe that the eight crorcs of Muslims will say that 
they have notiiing in common with their Hindu and other brethren* 
Their mind can only be known by a referendum made to them 
duly on that clear wsue. The contemplated constituent assembly can 
easily decide the question* Naturally on an issue such as this, there 
can be no arbitration. It is purely a matter of selfrdctcntunatiom 
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1 know of no other conclusive method of ascertaining the mind of 
the eight crores of Muslims, 

“But the contemplated constituent assembly will have the fram¬ 
ing of a constitution as its main function* It cannot do this, until 
the communal question is settled. 

“I still believe that there can be no swaraj by non-violent means 
without communal unity. And eight crores of Muslims can certainly 
bar the way to peaceful freedom. 

“If then 1 still talk of civil disobedience, it is because 1 believe 
that the Muslim masses want freedom as much as the rest of the 
population of ibis country. And assuming that they do not, civil 
disobedience will be a powerful means of educating public opinion 
whether Muslim, Hindu or any other. It will also be an education 
of world opinion. But 1 will not embark upon it, unless I am, as 
far as is humanly possible, sure that non-violence will be observed 
both in spirit and in the letter, 1 hope that the Nawabzada has no 
difficulty in believing that whatever is gained by civil disobedience 
will be gained for all. WTicn India gets the power to frame her own 
constitution, the Muslims will surely have a decisive voice in shap¬ 
ing their own future. It will not be, cannot be, decided by the vote 
of the majority. 

“Lastly, 1 suggest to the N awabzada that he wrote in haste, sug¬ 
gesting that ‘the sole objective of the Congress under Mr, Gandhi’s 
fostering care has been the revival of Hinduism and the imposition 
of the Hindu culture on all and sundry'. My own objective is not 
the issue in the terrible indictment. The objective of the Congress is 
wholly political. Nothing is to be gained by making statements that 
ore incapable of proof. So far as my own objective is concerned, 
my life is an open book. 1 claim to represent all the cultures, For my 
religion, whatever it may be called, demands the fulhlment of all 
cultures. I am at home wherever I go, for I regard all religions 
with the same respect as my own,” 

“Are you right,” asked a correspondent, “in conceding the right 
of self-determination to the Muslims in matter $0 vitally aifecting 
others also, namely Hindus, Sikhs, etc.? Supposing the majority of 
the Muslims decide in favour of partition in terms of the Muslim 
League resolution, what happens to the self-dcterminaiion of Hindus, 
Sikhs, etc., who will be minorities in the Muslim states? If you go 
on like this, where will be the end of it?” 
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"Of course, Hindus and Sikhs \^ill have the same right," Gandhi 
said. have simply said that there is no other non-violent method 
of dealing with the problem. If et^ery component part of the na¬ 
tion claims the right of self-determination for itself, there is no one 
nation and there is no independence. I have said that Pakistan is 
such an untruth that it cannot stands As soon as the authors begin 
to work it out, they wll find that it is not practicable." 

To a Britishi critic, Gandhi replied^ "The British can retain their 
hold on India only by a policy of ^divide and ru!e\ A living unity 
between the Muslims and Hindus is fraught with danger to their 
rule^ It would mean an end of it* Thereforep it seems to me that a 
true solution will come with the end of tlic rule, potentially, if 
not in fact. What can be done under the tlu^eat of Pakistan? If it 
is not a titreat but a desirable goal, why should it be prevented? If 
it IS undesirable and is meant only (br the Muslims to get more 
under its shadow, any solution vvould be an unjust solution. It would 
be Worse than no solution. I, thereforej am entirely for waiting till 
tile menace is gone* India’s independence is a living thing. No 
make-believe will suit. The whole world is in the ihroc3 of a new 
birth. Anything done for a temporary gain would be tantamount 
to an abortion, 

I cannot think in terms of narrow Hinduism or narrow Islam. 
I am wholly uninterested in a patchwork solution. India is a big 
country, a big ration composed of different cultures, which are tend- 

to blend with one another, each complcrncnting the r-^t. If 1 
must wait Ibr the completion of the process, 1 must wait. It may 
not be completed in my day. 1 shall love to die in the faith that 
it must come in the fullitcss of time. 1 should be happy to think 
that I had done nothing to hamper the process. Subject to this 
condition, I would do anything to bring about harmony. My life 
is made up of compromises, but they have been compromises that 
have brought me nearer the goal* Pakistan cannot be worse than 
the foreign domination. I have lived under the latteij though not 
willingly. If God so desires it^ 1 may have to become a helpless 
witness to the undoing of my dream. But I do not beUeve that the 
Muslims really want to dismember India." 

A Ghiiiese visitor to Sevagram had many questions to "Do 
you believe that the Britiahi knowing them as you do, will give you 
independence without a fight?" he commenced. 
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“It all depends/^ said Gandhis “I do not think they would want 
to have a hght^ if they were conscious of our strength. But^ today, 
they do not feel our strength. 

“Ha%'e you any means other than civil disobedience to enforce 

your will?’" 

If we had no internecine quaireh, the British Govcmmenl 
wQLild not be able to resist us.” 

“You are aware* that in China, wc have paid heavily for unity. 
We have had to suffer twenty-five years of civil war. Might not 
India have to sufTcr the same horrors if the British withdrew?” 

“It is impowible to say definitely what will happen. It is, how*' 
ever, not necessary that th*^e should be internal war. I imagine 
conditions in China were different^ The whole populace wns fired 
with the spirit of revolt. Here, wc, in our 71x1,000 villages, do not 
fly at each other's throats. There are no sharp divisions betw^een us. 
But non*violmce, applied to large masses of mankind* ^ 
periment in the history of the world. 1 am buoyed up by my faith 
in its efficacy* The millions may not have caught that faith, and 
it may be that civil war will be the price we have to pay for our 
liberty. But if we win truly non-vio!entIy against the Bridslij I am 
sure there will be no civil war.” 

“After twenty*five years of dvil war in China, we have found 
one person to represent us in our Generalissimo. Is it not possible 
that the Indian people will need someone more martial than you 
with your spiritual leadership?” 

“If there is a dvil w^ar, it will have proved my bankruptcy* A 
militarist will then be the need.” 

“Would you receive the help of a third party to free you from 
your yoke?” 

“No. Wc have to find ourselves through our own inner strength, 
otherwise wc must faU. Any structure buih with outside help must 
of necessity be weak.” 

“The Britbh are a bargaining natiott* are they not? Have you 
anything with which to bargain with them?” 

“Very litde,” rqilitd Gandhi. “In any case I would not bargain 
for my liberty," 

On April 5, Gandhi lost in the deatli of Andrews a dear English 
friend. “Charlie Andrews,” wrote Gandhi, “was one of the greatest 
and best EngUshmen. And because he was a good son of England, 
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he became also a son of India, wc mcl in South Africa, we 

simply met as brodicrs, and remained as such to the end. There 
was no distance between us. It was not a Iriendship between an 
Englishman and an Indiann It was an unbreakable bond bctw^cen 
tw^o seekers and ser^^ants* I want Englishmen and Indians, whilst 
the memor>' of the death of this servant of England and India is 
still fresh j to give a thought to the legacy he has left for ns both. 
He said on his bed from which he was never to rise, ^Mohan, swaraJ 
h comingr Both Englishmen and Indians can make swaraj come. 
It is possible, quite possible, for the best Englishmen and the hcsi 
Indians to meet together and never to separate, until they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both. Tlie legacy left by Andrews 
is worth the efforts 'fhat is the thought that rules me* whilst 1 con* 
template the benign face of Andrews and what innumerable deeds 
of love he performed so that India may take her independent place 
among the nations of the earth. 

In die middle of April, die Working Committee met at Wardha 
to consider die situation in the countr)- as it had developed since 
die Ramgarh Congress, and the necessity for preparing the people 
for satyagraha which seemed inevitable. The arrest of the kftisis in¬ 
cluding that of Jpyaprakash Narayan was a dear indication of the 
Government micntioii; to fores la 11 any movement. Commenting on 
the proceedings at the commitlee meeting, Gandhi wrote: 

*^The Working Committee advisedly passed no startling or new 
resolution this time. For, there was no programme before the com¬ 
mittee. That of civil disobedience has to be evolved by me* Bui the 
eommittec had useful discussions on many points, arising out of the 
contemplated movement. 1 propose to give the readers the gist of 
what I told Lhe members of the committee, with the necessary am¬ 
plification. 

"Civil disobedience in the face of the lawlessness diat prevails 
in die country^ will easily pass for the samCi unless it u recognised 
beyond doubt as something different in kind from the prevailing 
brand- Fhus the l^haksar defiance is admittedly and openly vio¬ 
lent. The kisans who held up the train between Gaya and KiuL were 
violent under the cover of non-violence. They were doubly guilty 
according to the non-violent conception. For, they are supposed to 
be CkingrcssmcR. 1 o hold up a train is disobedience without doubt. 
And so far as the Congress is concerned^ according to the Ramgarb 
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resolution, the Congressmen may not resort to civil disobedience 
singly or in groups^ without my permission. I have already said 
that Professor Ranga's disobedience was also not dviU 

**Now civil disobedience, if it is really civil, must appear so even 
to the opponent* He must feel that the resistance is not intended 
to do him any harm. At the present moment^ the average English¬ 
man thinks that our non-violence is merely a cloak. The Muslim 
Leaguers think that civil dbobedicncc is aimed at them more than 
at the British, 1 protest with all the strength at my command that, 
so far as 1 am concerned, I have no desire whatsoever to embar¬ 
rass the British, specially at a time, when it is a question of life 
and death with them. All that I want the Congress to do through 
civil disobedience is to deny the British Government the moral in* 
Huence which the Congress co-operation would give. The malcrial 
resources of India and her man-poww are already being exploited 
by the British Government, by reason of their control of whole of 
this sub-continent. 

**lf by civil disobedience the Congress has no desire to embarraBs 
the British people, it has still less to embarrass the Mmlim League, 
And I can say this on behalf of the Congress with far greater as¬ 
surance than I can with regard to the British. Working in the midst 
of suspicion and terrible misrepresentation on the one hand, and 
the prevailing lawlessness outside and inside the Congress on the 
other, I have to think a thousand times before embarking on civil 
disobedience. 

“So far as I can see at present, mass civil disobedience is most 
unlikely* The choice lies between individual civil disobedience on a 
large scale, very restricted, or confined only to me- In every case, 
there must be the backing of the whole of the official CongresJ or¬ 
ganisation and of the millions who, though not on the Congrras 
register, have always supported the organization with their mute but 
most effective co-operation. The most effective and visible co-opera¬ 
tion which all the Congressmen and the mute millions can show is 
by not interfering with the cmr&t that civil disobedience may take 
and by themselves spinning and using khadi to the exclusion of all 
other cloth. If it is allowed that there is a meaning in people wear¬ 
ing primroses on the Primrose Day, surely there is much more in a 
people using a particular kind of cloth and giving a particular kind 
of labour to the cause they hold dear. From their compliance with 
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the khiadi test, I shall iitfct that they have shed tintouchability and 
have nothing bot brotherly feeling towards all without distinction 
of race^ colour or creed. Those who will do this are as much satya- 
grahisj as those who will be singled out for civil disobedience 
"Both Professor Ranga and Shri Jayaprakasfi Narayan^^^ wrote a 
roTTcspondcnt, "have been punished under the law. But while you 
were moved by the latter's sentence, you have denounced Professor 
Ranga/^ Gandhi said: *• There 1$ no room in public life for partial 
friendships. Real friendship is in no need of pardahty', 1 have none 
for Shri Jayaprak^h. Nor have 1 any antipathy towards Professor 
Ranga. I have perhaps less differences with Profosor Ranga than 
wiih Shri Jayaprakashj but that makes no difference to me, Shri 
Jayaprakash committed no breach of order^ He delivered a speecli 
which was regarded as contrary to law. In Professor Ranga^s case, 
there was a deliberate breach of an ordci served on him^ The two 
things arc different* 1 have answered your quesdon* because I attach 
importance to the breach. I also want to w am those who accept the 
Congress discipline against such breaches/^ 

Incidentally^ Gandhi revealed his agreement with Jayapralc ash's 
tiews on socjaJism; "As an ideal to be reduced to practice^ as soon 
as possible^ after India comes into her own/' have claimed*” he 
said, "that I was a socialist long before those I know in India had 
avowed their creed- Rut my socialism was natural to me and not 
adopted from any books. It came out of my unshakable belief in 
non-\aolence^ No man could be actively non-violent and not rise 
against social injustice* no mauer where it occurred. Unfortunately 
western socialists have* so far as I know, believed in the necessity 
of violence for enforcing socialistic doctrines. 

“I have always held that social justice* even unto the least and 
the lowliest, is impossible of aitainmenii by force, I have believed 
that it is possible by proper training of the lowliest by non-violent 
means tq secure the redress of the wrongs suffered by them. That 
means is non-violent non-co^operation. At times, non-co-operation 
becomes as much a duty as coof>eration. No one is bound to co¬ 
operate in one s own undoing or slavery. Freedom received through 
the effort of othcTs, however benevolent, cannot be retained when 
such edbrt is withdra^vn^ In other words* such freedom is not real 
freedom. But the lowliest can feel its glow, as soon as they leam 
the art of attaining it through tioii'violent non-co-operadun,*' 
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In the scorching sun of Aprils an American journalist trekked to 
Sevagram for an rntemew with Gandhi which was in the form of 
queiriotis and answ^ers. 

Question t *Tfou must have seen in your lifetime more dcvasia* 
tion by w-ar than there has been at any time in the world^s history* 
And yet do you stiU believe in non-violence as the basis of a new 
eivilizatton ? Are you satisfied that your own countrymen accept it 
without any reservation? You continue to harp on your conditions 
being fulfilled before starting civil disobedience. Do you still hold 
to them ?” 

Answer: ^*You are right in pointing out that there Li unheard- 
of devasLadon going on in the w^orld* But drat is the real moment 
for testing my faith in non-violcficei Surpris'mg as it may appear 
to some of my crldcs, my faith in non-violence remains absolutely 
undimmed. Of course, non-violence may not come in my hfedme 
in the measure I would like to see it come, but that is a diRcrent 
matter. It cannot shake my faith, and that is why I have become 
unbending, so far as the fulfilment of my conditions prior to the 
starting of civil disobedience is concerned ^ becausCi at the thk of 
being the laughing-stock of the whole world, I adhere to my belief 
that there is an unbreakable connection betw^cen the spinning wheel 
and non-violence, so far as India is concerned* Just as there arc 
signs by which you can recogniisc violence with the naked eye, so is 
the spinning wheel to me a decisive sign of non-violence. But, no¬ 
thing can deter me from tvorkiiig away in hope. I have no other 
method for solving the many baffling problems that face India/' 

”Why do you say that democracy can only be saved through non¬ 
violence?" asked the American, 

Gandhi replied: ^^Bccausc, democracy, so long as it is sustained 
by violencej cannot provide for or protect the weak. My notion cJ 
democracy b that under it the w^cakest should have the same op¬ 
portunity as the strongest. That can never Kapjjcn except through 
non-violence* No country in the world today shows any but patron¬ 
izing regard for the weak, Tlic weakest, you say, go to the wall* 
Take your own case. Your land is owned by a few capitalist owners. 
The same b true of South Africa. ITicse large holdings cannot be 
sustained except by violence, veiled if not open. The western do 
mocracy as it functions today is diluted Nazism or fascism* At best 
it is merely a cloak to hide the Nazi and the fasebt tendencies of 
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imperiaEsm^ Why is there the war today^ if it is not for the satis- 
faction of the desire to share the spoils? It vl'os not through demo¬ 
cratic mediods that Britain bagged India. What is the meaning of 
South African democracy? Its very constitution has been drawn to 
protect the white man against the coloured mans the natural oc¬ 
cupant* Your ovm history^ is perhaps blacker still, in spite of what 
the northern states did for the abolition of slavery* The vvay you 
have treated the Negro, presents a discreditable record. And it is to 
save such democracies that the war is being fought 1 There is some¬ 
thing very h>^ocTitica1 about it. 1 am thinking just now in terms 
of non-violence and am trying to expose violence in its nakedness. 
Your wars will never ensure safety for democracy. iGdla’s experi- 
ntent can and will, if the people come up to the mark or, to put it 
another way* tf God gives me the necessary wisdom and strength 
to bring the experiment to fruition.” 

In April, the blit7.krieg broke on Norway and Denmark. "*Of what 
avail is oor non-violence to Norw ay, Sweden and Ben mark asked 
a corTcspondent. *'Truc, we arc doing nothing beyond embarra^- 
ing Britain, and perhaps we may say that such an embarrassment 
is inevitable and is not caused deliberately. But the fact rcmainJ 
that England h in distress and by our action we are embarrassing 
not only England, but other good nations who have been victims 
of aggrcsgion* Wc are not likely to succeed in changing England's 
heart* You have never regretted your acdon during the last war. 
This time your attitude appears to be in sharp contrast, although 
you say that both attjtudc^ are rightp"" 

"My corre^pondcnl,” wrote Gandhi, **is not alone in bemoaning 
the lot of the most cultured and inoffensive people like die Danes 
and the Norwegians. This war is showing the futility' of violence. 
Supposing Herr Hitler becomes victorious over the allies, he will 
never subjugate England and France. It wEl mean another war. 
Supposing the allies are v-ictoriouSp the world will fare no better. 
They will be more polite but not less ruthless, unless they learn 
the lesson of non-violence during the war and unless they shed the 
gains they have made through violence. The first condition of non¬ 
violence is justice all round in every department of life* Perhaps, it 
is too much to expect of human nature. 1 do not, however, think 
so* No one should dogmatize about the capacity of human nature 
for degradation or exaltation. 
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^^The Indian non-violence has brought no relief to the cultured 
western powers, because it is still poor stufiV Why travel so far to 
sec its efficacy? We in India arc tom asunder^ in spite of the Con-^ 
gress policy of non-violence. Tlie Congress itself is distrusted. Not 
until the Congress or a similar group of people represents the non¬ 
violence of the strong will the world catch the infection. 

India's aid to Spain and China was merely moral. The material 
aid was but aji insignificant token of it. There is hardly an Indian 
who docs not feel the same sympathy for Norway and Denmark 
who lost iheir freedom overnight. Pauper India has nothing to send 
toth^c countries except her non-violence. But as 1 have said^ this 
is not yet a sendable commodity. Ii will be* when India has gained 
her freedom through non-vinleitce. 

“There then remains Britain’s case* The Congre^ has caused no 
embarrassment. I have declared already that I shall do nothing to 
embarrass Britain. Britain will be embarrassed, if diere is anarchy 
in India^ That^ the Congress, so long as it is under my disciplinep 
will not support, 

“But what the Congrcfis cannot do is to lend its moral influence 
to Britain. Moral influence is never mechanically given. It U for 
Britain to take it, Pcrhap«^j the BritLsh statesmen do not think the 
Congress has any to lend* Perhaps^ they think that all they need is 
material aid in this warring world. If they do, they will not be 
far wrong. Morality is contraband in war* My correspondent has 
given up the whole of his case for Britain when he says^ *We are 
not likely to succeed in changing Britain's heart,' I do not wish ill 
to Britain. I shall grieve, if she goes down. But the moral influence 
of the Congress cannot avail Britain, unless she wash^ her hands 
clean of India. It works under ite own unalterable condition. 

“My friend docs not see the difference between my recruiting in 
Kheda and my attitude now* During the last w^ar, the moral issue 
had not been raised, ’^riic Congress was not pledged to non-violence. 
The Congress had not the moral hold on the masses, it now' en¬ 
joys. I was acting on my own m all I did. 1 had even attended 
the war conference. And to be true to my declaration, 1 had been 
recruiting at the cost of my health. I told the people that, if they 
wanted arms, military service was die surest way to get them. But 
if they were non-violent like me, my appeal was not to them* There 
was no non-violent man among my audiences, so far as 1 know^ 
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Their reluctance was based on ill will towards Britain. This was 
gradually giving place to an enlightened detertoination to throw off 
the foreign yoke. 

‘Things have changed since then. In spite of the unanimous 
support that Great Britain got during the last war from India, the 
British attitude was translated into the Rowlatt Act and the like. 
The Congress accepted non-violent non-co-operation to meet the 
British menace. There is the memory of the JalUanwala Bagh, the 
Simon Cominission, the Round Table Conference and the emascu¬ 
lation of Bengal for the sake of the misdeeds of a few. The Congress 
having accepted non-violence, I do not need to go to the people 
to give the recruits. Through the Congress, I can give something 
infinitely better than a few such recruits. Of that, evidently Great 
Britain has no need. I am willing but helpless." 

In reply to other correspondent requesting him not to embar¬ 
rass Britain, Gandlii said; 

‘These letters ignore British nature. British people stand in no 
need of sympathy from subject people. For, they can command all 
they want from them. They are a brave and proud people. They 
are not going to be demoralized by even half a dozen such setbacks. 
They arc well able to cope with any dlfEcuIty that may face them. 
India has no say whatsoever in the manner in which she is to take 
her part in tlie war. She was dragged into the war by the mere 
wistr of tiic British Cabinet. Her resources arc being udliaed at the 
will of the British Cabinet. India is a dependency, and Britain will 
dram the dependency dry, as she has done in the past. What ges¬ 
ture has the Congress to make in these circunastances? The greatest 
gesture in its pow'er, the Congress is already making. It creates no 
trouble in the country. It refrains in pursuance of its own policy. 
I have said 1 repeat that I shall do nothing wilfully to em¬ 
barrass Britain. It will be contrary to my conception of satyagraha. 
Beyond this, it is not in the power of the CoDgress to go. 

Indeed, it is the duty of the Congress to prosecute its demand 
for independence and to continue the preparations for civil disob^ 
dicncc to the full«t extent it can. The nature of the preparations 
should be appreciated. To promote khadi and village industries, 
communal unity, removal of untouchabiiity, prohibition, and to this 
end to enlist and train the Congress membe^. Is this preparation 
to be suspended? 1 dare say that, if the Congress truly becomes 
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non-violent and, in pursuance of the poHcy of non-\ 4 olcncc, it suc¬ 
cessfully carries out the constructive work I have mentionedp it will 
be able to have independenee without doubt. Then will be the time 
for India as an independent nation to decide what aid she should 
give to Britain and how. 

“The Congress contribution to the cause of the allies in so far as 
it may be good^ and to the w'orld peace, is its active pursuance of 
non-violence and truth and the prosecution of its goal of Complete 
Independence, without abatement and without delay. 

Britain is really damaging lier own cause by persbtendy refudtig 
to examine the Congress position and recognize its justice and in 
raising fahe issues^ The constituent assembly of the kind proposed 
by me provides for every difficulty except onc^ if it is a difficulty» 
It does not provide for British interference in the shaping of India's 
destiny. If that is put forth as a difEculty, the Congress must wait, 
till it is acknowledged that it is not only no difficulty and that self- 
determination is India's indisputable right*" 

On the other hand, Lohia and other socialist leaders were plead* 
ing for immediate civil disobedience. “Not yet*” asserted Gandhi, 
"'If Dr* Lohia subscribes to my conception of the working of non¬ 
violence, he will at once adntii that the present is no atmt^phere 
for influencing the Britisher in the right dirccdon through civil dis* 
obedience. If I start now^j the whole purpose of civil disobedience 
will be defeated, 

“I would unhesitatingly declare civil disobedience^ if the country^ 
was demonstrably non-violent and disciplined. But imfortunatcly^ 
we have many groups outside the Congress, who beheve in neither 
non-violence nor civil disobedience* In the Congress itself, there are 
all shades of opinion about the efficacy of non-violence* Congress¬ 
men who believe in the applicadon uf non-\iolence for the defence 
of India can be counted on the finger-tips* ITiough we have made 
great strides toAvards non-violence, we have not arrived at a stage 
when we can hope to be unconquerable. Any false step at present 
may end in the loss of the great moral prestige that the Congress 
has gained. We have sufficiently demonstrated that the Congress Has 
done with imperialism^ and that it will not be satisfied with any¬ 
thing less than the unfettered right of self-determination* 

“If the British Govcrameni will not ru<J motu declare India as a 
free country having the right to determine her own status and her 
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coniHitutioti^ I am oF ihc opinion ihM wt should wait til! the heat 
of the battle in the heart of the allied countries subsides and the 
future Is clearer than it is. We do not seek our independence out of 
Britain's ruin. That is not the way of non-violence* 

“But, we shall have many opportunities of demonstrating our 
power if we really have it. We can make it fell at the time of peace 
which must come whichever party wins, 

“Have we got the power? Is India at ease without having up-to- 
date arms? Docs not India feel helpless without the ability to de¬ 
fend herself ^g^nst aggression? Do even Congressmen feel secure? 
Or do they not feel that for some years to come at any rate India 
will have to be helped by Britain or some other power? If such is 
our unfortunate plight^ how can we hope to make an effective con¬ 
tribution tossards an honourable peace after the war or universal 
disarmament? We must first demonstrate the efficacy of the non¬ 
violence of the strong in our own country, before wc can csspect to 
influence the tremendously armed powers of the West* 

'^But many Congressmen are playing at non-riolence. They think 
in terms of civil disobedience anyhow, meaning the ftlling of jails. 
This is a childish interpretation of the great force that civil dis¬ 
obedience is. I must continue to repeat, even though it may cause 
nausea, that jail-going without the backing of honest consirucdve 
effort and goodwill m the heart for the wrongdoer Is violence and, 
therefore, forbidden in satyagr*\ha. Force generated by non-violence 
h infinitely greater than the force of all the arms invented by man's 
ingenuityi Non-violence, therefore, is the decisive factor in civil dis¬ 
obedience. At this the most critical moment in Indians history, 1 
will not play with the force whose hidden possibilities 1 have been 
humbly trying to explore now for nearly half a century. Fortunately 
in the last resort I have myself to fall back upon* I have been told 
that people cannot be non-violent overnight* I have never coutended 
they can. But I have held that by proper training they can be, If 
they have the wilL Active non-riolencc is necessary for tliose who 
win offer civil disobedience, hut the will and proper training are 
enough for the people to co*operate with those w'ho are chosen for 
civil disobedience^ The constructive work prescribed by the Con¬ 
gress is the proper training* Given the preparation, the Congress 
will make perhaps the most effective contribution toward ending the 
war in the right way. The disarmament of India though compulsory 
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in origin^ if k b voluntarily adopted by tbe narion as a virtue and 
if India makes a declaration that she will not defend herself vAth 
the arms, can materially influence the European situation. Those, 
therefore, who wish to see India realize her destiny through non* 
violence, should devote every' ounce of their energy towards the 
fulfilment of the constructive programme in right earnest without 
any thought of civil disobedience/^ 

In May, Great Britain received a definite setback in Norway. 
Germany launched an invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxem¬ 
bourg. Churchill replaced Chamberlain as the Prime Minister, and 
Mr^ Leopold Amcry succeeded Lord Zetland as the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Answering in the House of Commons the first question put to him 
a$ Secretary of State, Mr. Amery declared on May 23 that Indians 
attainment of free and equal partnership in tlie Commonwealth was 
the goal of the British policy. The promised recomidcration of the 
constitution implied, he pointed out, discussion, not dictation, and 
the Government were anxious to do all they could to promote an 
agreement among the Indians as to the shape it should take. Inter- 
view^ed on Mr. Amcry's statement, Gandhi stated i 

**WliiIe the hourly butchery is going on in the West and peacefii I 
homes arc being destroyed, I have no heart to say anything pub- 
Ucly in regard to Mr. Amery's statement. 1 will leave no stone un¬ 
turned to bring about a peaceful and honourable settlement of the 
present deadlock/* 

The British re^'crscs created uneasiness in India, A correspondent 
wrote* "You sitting in Sevagram can have no idea of the taUci and 
whisjjcrs going on in the bus>^ tides. Panic has seized them.” 

“Panic is the most demoralizing state anyone can be in,” replied 
Gandhi. “There never is any cause for panic. One must keep heart 
whatever happensp War is an unmitigated evil. But war certainly 
docs one good thing, it drives away fear and it brings bravery to 
the surface. Several million lives must have been already lost be¬ 
tween the allies and the Germans. They have been wasting blood 
like water. Old men, women, both old and young, and children in 
Britain and France are living in the midst of imminent death. But 
there is no panic there. If they were seized by panic, it would be an 
enemy more dreadful than German bullets, bombs and poison gas. 
Let us learn fi^om these suffering nations of the West, and banish 
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panic from our midst. And in India there is no cause whatsoever 
for panic. Britain will die hard and heroically even if she has to. 
We may hear of rcvcrecs, but we will not hear of demoraikation. 
WTiatcvcr happens will happen in an orderly manner. 

“Therefore, 1 would say to those who lend a listening car to me: 
Go on with your work or business in the usual way. Do not with¬ 
draw your deposits or make haste to turn your paper into cash. 
If you arc cautious, you will run no new risks. Your metal buried 
underground or in your treasure chests need not be considered 
safer than in banks or in paper, if anarchy overtakes us. There is risk 
just now in everything. It is best to be as you arc in such a con¬ 
dition. Your steadiness, if it is multiplied, wiU steady the market. 
It will be the best preventive against anarchy. There undoubtedly 
is fear of goondaism in such times. You must be prepared to cope 
with it yourself. Goondas flourish only in the midst of timid people. 
They will have no quarter from the people who can defend them¬ 
selves violently or ni>n-i,-iolcntly. lWon-\'iolent defence presupposes 
recklessness about one’s life and property. If it is peidsted in, it will 
in the end be a sure cure for goondaism. But non-violence cannot 
be Icamt in a day. It requires practice. You can commence to learn 
it from now. You must be ready to lose your life or property, or 
both. But that is implied in tiic art of non-violence. If you do not 
know how to defend youiscif cither way, the Government will not 
be able to save you in apitc of its btat effort. And no government, 
however powerful it may be, can without the active coHiperadon 
of the people. If even God only helps those who will help them- 
selves, how much more true it must be of perishable governments! 
Do not lose your nerve and tliink that tomorrow there will be no 
government and it will be all anarchy. You can be the government 
now and you certainly will be in the contingency you contemplate, 
or you will perish,” 

"People believe in your sincerity” wrote one critic “when you 
sympathized with Britain and France in thdr struggle for existence, 
but some of us have semted a danger that the Indian capitalists 
may con^ue to employ you as a tool for keeping India calm, when 
these capitalists arc reaping rich profit as a result of this war. What 
steps are you taking to remove this suspicion?” 

"I propose to take no steps,” said Gandhi. »cvcn as I took none 
when I was accused of having one crore of rupees in the Bank of 
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England. Lies ar<! best left imaaswercd. They die of inanition. They 
have no vitality of their own. They flourish on opposition. If my 
whole life is not stiffident answer to the lie reftrred to by you* no 
steps that I ran take wiU remove the impression created by the lie* 
Mind you, I do not dispute the fact that the peaceftd atmosphere 
created by my inaction benefits the capitalists^ but tt benefits the 
masses more than the eapitalistSj for inacdon enables the masses 
to gamer their non-violent strength which will enable them to deal 
effectively with capitalists and imperialism which covers them.’’ 

On June 15 , Gandhi published an article entitled **Two Parties*’ 
in which he repudiated the idea of an inter-party agreement: "The 
pubUc and private appeals are being made to me to cal] ail parties 
together and arrive at a common agree ment^ and then, they say^ 
we shall get what we want from Great Britain. These friends forget 
one central fact. The Congress, which profess^^ to speak for India 
and wants unadulterated independence, cannot strike a common 
measure of agreement with those who do not. 

“Thus for the present purpose, there are only two parties—the 
Congress and those who side with the Congress and the other parties 
who do not. Between the two, there is no meeting*ground without 
the one or the other surrtndcriivg it$ purpose... An agrceincnt in- 
dcpendemly of evolving a common demand the Congress must seek 
and has always sought. It has to woo all parties, disarm suspicion 
and create trust in its bona fidcs.’’ 
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On JuK£ I 7 j 1940, France sued for peacc^ The next day, Gandhi 
wrote on, "'How 10 combat Hitlerism?^*: 

“Whatever Herr Hitler may ultimately prove to be, we know 
what Hitlerism has come to mean. It means naked ruthless force 
reduced to an exact science and worked with scientific precision. In 
Its effect, it becomes almost irresistible. 

*^In the early days of satvagraha, when it w^as still known as 
passive resistance, the Star of Johannesburg, stirred by the sight of 
a handful of Indians, wholly unarmed and incapable of organized 
violence even if they wished it, pitting themselves s^alnst an over* 
whelmingly armed Government, had a cartoon in which the latter 
was depicted as a steam-roller representing an irresistibie force, and 
passive resistance was depicted a$ an elephant unmoved and com¬ 
fortably planting himself in his seat. Thb was marked immovable 
force. The cartoonist had a true insight into the duel between the 
irresistible and the immovable forces. It was then a stalemate. The 
sequel vit ail know. What was depicted and appeared to be irTBist- 
iblc was successfully resisted by the immovable force of satyagraha, 
call it suffering without retaliation. 

^'And what became true then can be equally true now. Hitler¬ 
ism will never be defeated by countcr-Hidcrism. It can ordy breed 
superior Hitlerism raised to the nth degree. What is going on now 
before our eyes is a demonstration of die futility of violence, as also 
of Hitlerism. 

“Let me explain what I mean by the failure of Hitlerism, It has 
robbed the small nations of their liberty. It has compelled France 
to sue for peace. Probably by the time this is in print, Britain will 
have decided upon her course. The fall of France is enough for my 
ar;gument. 1 think the French statesmen have shown rate courage 
In bowing to the inevitable and refusing to be a party to senseless 
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mutual slaughter. There can be no sense ia France coming out vic¬ 
torious, if the stake is in truth lost. The cause of liberty becomes 
a mockery^ if the price to be paid is wholesale destruction of those 
who are to enjoy liberty. It then becomes an inglorious satiation of 
ambition. The bravery of the French soldier is world-known. But let 
the world know aho the greater bravery of the French statesmen 
in suing for peace. I have assumed that the French statesmen have 
taken the step in a perfectly honourable manner^ a$ hchoves true 
soldiers. Let me hope that Herr Hitler will impose no humiliating 
terms but show chatj though he can fight without mercy, he can at 
least conclude peace not without mercy. 

"But to resume the thread of the argument. What will Hitler do 
wth his victory? Can he digest so much power? Personally, he will 
go as empty-handed as his not very remote predecessor Alexander. 
For the Germans, he will have left not the pleasure of owning a 
mighty empire but the burden of sustaining its crushing weight. 
For the Germans will not be able to hold all the conquered nations 
in perpetual subjection. And I doubt, if the Germans of future gen¬ 
erations will entertain unadulterated pride in the deeds for which 
Hitlerism will be deemed responsible. They will honour Herr Hitler 
as a genius, as a brave man, as a matchless organizer^ and much 
more. Bui I should hope that the Germans of the future will have 
learnt the art of discrimination even about their heroes. Anyway 
I think it will be allowed that all the blood that has been spilled 
by Hitler has added not a millionth part of an inch to the world's 
moral stature. 

against tlils^ imagine the state of Europe today if the Czechs 
and the Poles, the Norwegians* the French and the English had all 
said to Hitler: *You need not make your scientific preparation for 
destruction. We will meet your violence with non-violence* You 
will, therefore, be able Co destroy our non-violent army without the 
tanks* battleships and airshipa.' It may be retorted that the only dif* 
ference would be that Hitler would have got without fighting what 
he has gained after a bloody fight. Exactly, the history of Europe 
would ^cn have been written differeiitly. Possession might—but 
only might—^have been then taken under non-vioIcnt resistance, as 
it has been taken after pctpeiration of untold barbarities. Under 
non-violenee, only those would have been killed who had trained 
themselves to be killed, if need be, but without killing anyone and 
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without bca^ring malice towards anybody* I dare say^ that in that 
case, Europe would ha^ve added several inches to its moral stature. 
And in the end, 1 expect it is the moral worth that will count* All 
else is drossn 

^*I have wTincfi these Hues for the European powders. But they 
arc meant for ourselves. If my argument has gone homC;, is it not 
time for us to declare our changeless faitli in non-violence of the 
strong and say we do not seek to defend our Uberty with the force 
of arms but we will defend it with the force of non-violence?’^ 

'Fhc European situation had for him a lesson that was unmistak¬ 
ably clear* “It fills me widi the utmost aon-violcncc,” he said. “1 
cannot think of a better thing to offer to Britain and the defeated 
nadons than non-tiolcnce. It is impossible for me to enthuse over 
the deeds of Hitler or of those who fought or failed to fight him. 
There is nothing to choose between the victory^ of Hitler and die 
defeat of the others. But 1 have no doubt in my mind that even a 
patched-up non-violent army would take the wind out of Hitler's 
sails, I need not have his aeroplarscsj his tanks^ etc. He need not 
destroy our homes* Our non-violent army w'ould welcome him» and 
it may be that he would not dare to come* 1 know that this may 
be a day-dream. But 1 cannot belie the principle of a lifetime or 
wipe out my day-dreams of tlic past twenty years. If we have not 
the non-violent strength of the brave to fight anarchy and aggrei- 
don, let us say so and reduce ourselves to a small minority hoping 
to develop non-violence of the strong in the days to come."^ 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on June 17 did 
some fierce thinking. The logic of Gandhrs propositions was in¬ 
vincible, but could they go with those proportions to the people? 
Were they so thoroughly saturated themselves with the spirit of the 
non-violence of the brave as to be able to carry' conviction to the 
people? Gandhi even drafted a resolution for them* But fain as they 
would have it, they could not be untrue to themselves, fed 
I hat we could not accept your posidon with om mind and heart 
and soul, and wc feel we should not entangle you,** tliey said to him 
in cfleet. ‘‘‘And if that is so, why should wc accept an untenable 
posidon merely to retain your connection? It would be a fraud on 
ourselves and others*** 

Gandhi said to them: “1 must be left free for my self-expressiDn* 
I mint be free to pursue my search, and 1 know' you will believe 
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me when I say that I go only to be of more effective service to the 
Congress, to you and to the t^ation. Of course^ I shall be available 
when you want me* But I can no longer identify myself with the 
direction of your policy and your programme. You wiU, therefore^ 
try your best to do without me and have your meetings in future 
not in Wardha but elsewhere.” 

The Working Committee announced on June 21 that they were 
not able to cj^tend the creed of non-violence to national defence. 
"Deeply moved by the tragic events that have taken place in Europe 
in startling succession, andj in particular by the misfbrtunc that has 
befallen the people of France,” the Working Committee felt that 
the “problems which w^ere distant are now near at hand and may 
soon demand solution. The problem of the achievement of nadond 
freedom has now to be considered along with the one of its main¬ 
tenance and the ddence of the country against possible external 
and internal disorder*” 

The Wardha decision left the Working Committee free to take 
political decisions without having to think of thdr implications in 
terms of violence and non-violence. Mahatma Gandhi,” the re¬ 
solution said, at thus critical phase in the history of man, “desires 
the Congress to be true to the creed of non-violence and to declare 
its unwillingness that India should maintain armed forces to defend 
her freedom against the external aggression or internal disorder.” 
The committee “arc unable to go to the full length with Gandhiji; 
but they recognize that he should be free to pursue his great ideal 
in his own way and, therefore, absolve him from the responsibility 
for the programme and activity which the Congress has to pursue,” 
namely^ the parallel organization of self-defence and the mainte¬ 
nance of public security throughout the country by Congressmen 
on thebr own and in full co-operation with the sympathetic groups* 
The committee further said that “the national struggle for Indians 
independence” must continue on its non-violent coui^e* The war 
committees aimed at increasing the war effort, therefore, must not 
be supported* No Congressman must contribute to the war funds or 
enlist in ciril guards under offidal control. 

"Mahatmaji will continue to give his advice and guidance and 
direction wherever necessary to the Congress Working Committee,” 
said Azad^ "The difference between Gandhiji^s approach and that 
of the Working Committee,” stated Nehru, “must be understood 
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and must not kad the people to think that there is a break between 
him and the Congress. The Congress of the past twenty years is his 
creation and child and nothing can break the bond«” 

On June 24, Gandhi wrote an editorial entitled ^*Both Happy 
and Unhappy": 

“It w^as on the iflth June that I expressed the following hope in 
Harijani Tf my argument has gone homCj is it not time for us to 
declare our changeless faith in Tion-\iolencc of the strong and say 
we do not seek to defend our liberty with the force of arms but w^c 
will defend it with the force of non-violence?' 

"“On sist June, the Workiiig Committcje fell unable tb enforce 
such faith in action when the time for it came. For the committee 
never before had an occasion to test their faiths At the last meet- 
ing they had to lay down a course of action for meeting impending 
anarchy within and danger of aggression from widiout. 

“I pleaded hard with the committee: ‘If you have faith in non^ 
violence of the strong^ now is the time to act up lo it. It does not 
matter that many parties do not believe in non-violenccj whether 
of the strong or of the weak* Probably that 1$ all the greater reason 
for Congressmen to meet the emergent)' by non-violent action* For 
if all were non-violent, there could be no anarchy and there would 
be no question of anybody armiDg for meeting aggression from with¬ 
out^ It is because Congressmen represent a parly of non-violence, 
in the midst of parties who do not believe in it, that it becomes 
imperative for Congressmen to show that they are well able to act 
up to thdr faith. ^ 

"But the members of the Working Committee felt that Congress¬ 
men would not be able to act up to it. It would be a new experience 
for them. ITicy were never before called upon to deal with such a 
crisis. The attempt made by me to form the peace brigades to deal 
with the communal riots and the like had wholly failed. Therefore, 
they could not hope for the action contemplated. 

^*My posidon was different. With the Ckingness, non-violence was 
always a policy. It was open to it to reject it^ if it failed. If it could 
not bring political and economic independence, it was of no use* 
For me, non-violence is a creed. 1 must act up to it, whether I am 
alone or have companions. Since the propagation of non-violence is 
the mission of my hfe, I must pursne it in all weathci^* I felt that 
now was the time for me to prove my faith before God and man. 
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And so I asked for my absolution from the committee. Hitherto 1 
have been responsible for guiding the general policy of the Congress* 

I could no longer do so, when fundamental differences v^cre dis¬ 
covered between them and me. They readdy recognized the correct¬ 
ness of my altitude. And they gave me the absolution. Once more 
they have justified the trust imposed in them* They have been true 
to themselves* They had not the confidence in themselves or those 
whom they represented, that they could express in their actiom 
the requited measure of non-violence. And sOj they made the only 
choice they could honestly make. It was a tremendous sacrifice they 
made^ the sacrifice of the prestige that the Congress had gained 
in the world for unadulterated non-violence, and the dissolution 
of the unwritten and unspoken bond between them and me. But 
although it is a break in the common practice of a common ideal 
or policy, there is no break in the friendship of over twenty years* 
standing. 

am both happy and unhappy over the result. Happy because 
I have been able to bear the strain of the break and have been 
given the strength to stand alone. And unhappy because my word 
seemed to lose the power to carry with me thoc$o whom it was my 
proud privilege to carry these many years ^vhich seem like y^ter- 
day . But I know that, if God shows me the w'ay to demonstrate the 
eSicacy of non-violence of the strong, the break will prove to have 
been temporary'. If there b no way^ they will Iiavc justified their 
wisdom ill bearing the wrench of letting me go my way alone^ If 
that tragic discovery of my impotency is in store for me, I hope 
still to retain the faith tliat has sustained me all these years and to 
have humility enough to realize that I was not fit enough instru¬ 
ment to carry the torch of non-violence any further. 

"But, this argument and doubt are based upon the assumption 
tliat the members of the Working Committee represent the feeling 
of the vast majority' of Congressmen. They would wish and 1 hope 
that the va$t majority of Congressmen had in them the non-violence 
of the strong. No one would be more glad than they to discowr 
that tlicy had underrated Congressmen’s strength. The probability, 
however, is that there is no majority but only a good minority 
which rqpfcsents the non-violence of the strong* It should be re¬ 
membered that the matter does not lend itself to argument* The 
members of the Working Committee had all the argument before 
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them. But non-violciicej which is a quality of the heart* cannot 
come by an appeal to the brain. Therefore, what is required is a 
quiet but resolute demonstration of non-viokitt strength. This 
opportunity comes to everyone almost daily. There are communal 
clashes, there arc dacoiiics, and there arc wordy dueb. In all these 
things* those who arc truly non-violent can and will demonstrate 
it* If It h shown in an adequate measure* it will not fail to infect 
their surroundings. 1 am quite certain* that there is not a single 
Congressman who disbelieves in the efficacy of non-violence out of 
sheer cussedness* Therefore* let the Congressmen who believe that 
the Congress should adhere to non-violence in dealing with internal 
disorders or external aggression, express it in their daily conduct* 
Non-violence of the strong caimot be a mere policy. It must be a 
creed, or a passion* if ^creed^ is objected to. A man with a passion 
expresses it in every little act of his. Therefore, he who is possessed 
by non-violence will express it in the family circle* in his dealings 
with neighbours, in his business* in the Congress meetings, in the 
pubiic meetings* and in his dealings witli opponents. It is bccauise 
it has not expressed itself iu this w^ay among the Congressmen that 
the members of the Working Committee rightly concluded that the 
Congressmen were not ready for non-violent treatment of internal 
disorders or external aggression. The embarrMsment caused by non¬ 
violent action w^ould move established autliority to yidd to popular 
will* But such action has obviously no play in the face of disorders. 
We have ^0 court death without retaliation and with no malice or 
anger towards those who bring about disorder, it is easy enough to 
sec that the non-violence required here is of a wholly difTcrent type 
from what the Congress has known hitherto. But it b the only nori’^ 
violence that is true and that can save the world which w-ants to 
be saved from the curse of wars and docs not know how to find 
the deliverance. 

*'P.S* After the foregoing was w^ritten and ty-ped, I saw JawaJiiar- 
lal*s statement. Hb love for and confidence in me peep out of every 
sentence referring to me. The foregoing does not need any amend- 
mcfit* It b better for the reader to have both the independent re- 
actiom. Good must come out of tliis separation.^' 

The Congress Working Committee over* he addressed the Joint 
meeting of the Gandhi Seva Sangh and the Charkha Sangh: "Now 
b the testing time for you. The Working Commit tec* let us say* 
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were weighed and found wanting. Can the Gandhi Seva Sangh do 
anything to repair their failure? The Working Committce^s reso¬ 
lution does not mean that you caimot appeal to the people to de¬ 
clare their faiih in non-violence. You can do so, and then tell the 
rn embers of the Working Committee, ‘You undervalued our faith. 
Wc are going to hold by the arced-* 1 tdl you that the Working 
Committee members will not only not resent this, but will simply 
dance witli joy . Some of you are members of the Congress. It is the 
duty of tliosc who arc members and who bcUevc in non-violence 
to reassure the members of the Working Committee, to declare their 
faith before tlic nieedng of the A*-LC.C. and even before the open 
Congress, if the time comes. But you may not separate your creed 
as CongrcSssnien and your creed as ordinary human beings, your 
behaviour in the Congress affaii^ and in non-Congress affairs, your 
non-violence, if it is true, mi^t be part of your normal life, must 
be in your thought, word and deed, and must colour all your be¬ 
haviour, Then and then only, can you give the Working Com¬ 
mittee the assurance I have referred to, and compel them to alter 
their resolution. 

“But let me explain this still further, Vou will examine every 
action of yours in the light of the creed* That does not mean that 
you will ^ morbid or pernickety. Your conduct will have to be 
naturak When I began observing silence it meant *m effort on my 
part. Now it has become part of my nature and to break my silence 
means au effort. In the same way, acting non-violendy must become 
part of your nature. It is likely that your rclaung everything to 
non-violence may be logically wrong, but it is not wrong for you* 
1 may be wrong, in the eyes of others,, in my belief that with every 
ilu^ad tliat 1 draw 1 am bringing swaraj nearer, but for me the 
belief is as true a$ tlie fact that I exist. That saves me from losing 
my sanity'. This spinning wheel is a symbol of non-violence for me. 
The wheel as such is lifeless^ but when I invest it with symbolism it 
becomes a living thing for me. Its sound, if it is musical, is in tune 
with non-violence. If it is unmusical, it is not in tunc with it, for 
it indicatGi carelessness on my part, Tlic steel spindle one can use 
as a deadly weapon^ but we have put it there for the best possible 
use. So we have to be meticulously careful about every part of the 
wheel. Then and tlten only, will it produce fine music and spin¬ 
ning will be a true sacrificial act. 
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'‘But this kind of Sit^dhaim^ you will say^ may take thousands of 
years. It may take some a thousand years'it niay cake some 
others only one year. Don't think that^ if in spite of my fifty years'* 
practice of it;, I am still imperfect, it must take you many more 
years. No, there h no rule of three here. You may succeed quicker 
than 1, I meant what 1 said to Prithwi Sinj^h: 'You had at any 
rate the violence of the brave^ 1 had nothing of it. Now, if you be¬ 
lieve in cultivating non-violence of the bravCj you will do so much 
more quickly than 1, and you will leave me behind.* This applies, 
to every one of you. In South Africa, I was the fir^t to leam ^oe- 
making, and so 1 taught it to others. But those others soon left me 
behind. It was because 1 was a true teacher. Now if I am a true 
teacher of ahimsa, I am sure that you will soon leave behind your 
teacher. If that does not happen, it will only mean that I an 
unfit teacher. But if my teaching fnictifieSj there will be teachers of 
ahimsa in every home* 

“1 want to know how many of you are with me. If none goes 
i^-ith me, 1 am ready to tread my path alone. For, 1 know that 1 
can never be alone^ as God is there with me. You are all seekers 
with me. I am old^ but you have many years before you^ And yei 
let me tell you that [ do not fee! the weight of my years. 1 do not 
think that my power of growth or capacity for research has come 
to an end* 

"So you have to go forth and find out how many actual believers 
in ahimsa there arc among Congress men ► The Working Committee 
members are your representatives. If they were mistaken in assess*' 
mg the faith of their electors, you have to correct their judgements 
My position was different from theirs. I consider myself a confirmed 
representative of ahimsa, and so 1 severed my connection with the 
Congress in 1934 - ^ could not help doing it. If I had not done so, 
f should have been untrue to my creed. 

"No one knows my imperfections better than but what Utile 
power I possess is derived from ahimsa. What is it but my ahimsa 
that draw$ thousands of women 10 me in fearless confidence? But 
neither you nor 1 can trade on our capitaL We have to be up and 
doing every moment of our lives, and gn forward in our sddkana. 
We have to live and move and have our being in ahimsa, even as 
Hitler docs in ftimsa. It is the faith and perseverance and single- 
mindedness with which he has perfected his weapons of destruction 
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that cornmancU my admiration. That he uses them as a monster 
ts immaterial for our purpose* We have to bring to bear the same 
single-mindedness and perseverance in evolving ahimsa. Hitler is 
awake all the twenty-four hours of the day in perfecting his sadhana. 
He wins, because he pays the price. Hitler’s inventions surprise 
his enemies. But it is his single-minded devotion to his purpose that 
should be the object of our admiration and emulation. Though he 
works all his waking hours, his intellect is unclouded and unerring. 
Arc our intellects unclouded and nnerring? A mere belief in ahimsa 
or the charkha will not do. It should be intelligent and creative. 
If intellect plays a large part in the field of violence, I hold that it 
plan's a larger part in the field of non-violence.” 

With this, Gandhi referred to the work of Richard Gregg in this 
direction, and described how the latter had come to the conclusion 
that spinning as a symbol of non-violence 1$ good enough not only 
for India but for the whole World- 

Continuing, he stated : “The Working Committee’s decision was 
simply an echo of the atmosphere around them. My decision could 
not be its echo. For, ahimsa is my special sodhma^ nor that of the 
Congress. 1 congratulate the members on their honesty and their 
courage, although I am sorry for myself that I could not inspire 
them with confidence in our creed and in my leadership. We have 
now to show that we have faith tn the non-vioknee of the brave. 
U does not mean the development of the capacity to go to jail. It 
means increasing faith in the potency of constructive work to bring 
about swaraj, and in constructive work being the vital part of the 
programme of ahimsa.” 

In the concluding part of his speech, Gandhi said: "In placing 
civil disobedience before the constructive work 1 was wrong, and 1 
did not profit by the Himalayan blunder that 1 had committed. 
I feared that I should estrange my co-workcrs and so I carried on 
with imperfect ahimsa. But I am not sorry for my blunders. My 
imperfections and my failures arc as much a blessing from God as 
my successes and my talents, and 1 lay them both at His feet. Why 
should God have chosen me, an imperfect instrument, for such a 
mighty experiment? I think that He deliberately did so. He had to 
serve the poor dumb ignorant millions. A pciicct man might have 
been their despair. When they found that one with their faUiogs 
was marching on towards ahimsa, they too bad confidence in their 
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own capacity, Wc should not have rccognbtd a perfect man^ if he 
had come as our kadcr, and we might have driven him to a cave. 
May bcj he who follows me will be more perfect^ and you will be 
able to receive liis message. May be* some one of you may be that 
perfect teacher who is to come.^' 

Again the Viceroy sent for Gandhi and had a long interview at 
Simla on June 29 . From DeliUi on July Gandhi wrote a w-arning 
artide» "^Sorne Vital Questions” . 

“H. E. the Viceroy is again conferring with the leaders of partial, 
1 was im'itcdj but not as a party leader or a leader at all. 1 was 
invited as a friend to help him, if I could, to come to a definite 
conclusioup especially to interpret the Congress mind to him. It is 
better, in dte light of what is happening—^aiid things will presently 
move w^iih lightning velocity^—to consider some of the questions 
that tvill demand quick decision, if they will not have been decided 
before these lines ate in print. 

“The first thing that everyone has to consider for hinuielf Is 
whether dominion status of the Westminster variety can be accept¬ 
able to India* If it has not become a m>th already^ it will be at 
the end of the war^ Britain herself, victorious or defeated* will never 
be the same a$ she has been for these few hundred years. But tills 
much is certain that her defeat, if it must come, trill certainly be 
glorious* if Britain is defeated, she will be because no otlier power 
similarly situated could have avoided defeat* I cannot say the same 
of her victory\ It will be bought by tlic progressive adoption of the 
same means as the totalitarian states have adopted- I must say 
with the deepest pain that British statesmen have rejected the only 
maral iniluence lliey could easily have got from the Congress to 
turn the scales in Britain's favour. It is no blame to her statesmen 
that they have not availed themselves of that mflucticc^ They did 
not see the need of it* It may well be that they did not perceive 
the moral influence itself which 1 have claimed for the Congress* 
Whatever may be the case* it is clear to me that India’s immediate 
objective must be unadulterated independence. This b no time for 
mincing words or hiding our thoughts. I cannot diink of anyone 
wanting less than independence for this country', if he can get it. 
No country has ever got It without its people having fought for it. 
Any'way, the Congress made up its mind long ago. Even if India 
is to render effective help to Britain, it can come from free India. 
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CroTcs may be drained India as of yore* thousands of men 

ni^y be hired as soldiers of as camp-followers out of her teeming 
milliom^ All such contributions will be from helpless India, They 
cannot raise the moral status of Britain. 

“Tlie next question for consideration is that of providing for dis¬ 
order and external invasion. The raising of the private armies will 
be worse than useless. It will never be allowed. No power, whether 
foreign or swadeshi^ can tolerate private armies. Those. thercforCj 
who believe in the nccesity of India having armed force will sooner 
or later be driven to enlist thcmscives under the British banner. It 
is the logical outcome of the belief. The Working Committee have 
taken the decision on the point. If it is to abide. I have little doubt 
that the committee will presently have to adslsc Congressmen to 
enlist in the usual way. That would mean an end to the slogan of 
immediate independence and an end also to non-violence of the 
true brand. I shall hope to the last that for the sake of themselves. 
India, aye» Britain herself, and humanitj'. Congressmen ivill reso¬ 
lutely decline to have anything to do vdih the use of arms for any 
of the tw'o purposes. I feel strongly that the future of humanity lies 
in the hands of the Congress* May God give v«sdom and courage 
to Congressmen to take the right step. 

*'Thc offer of enlarging the ViceroyCouncil b on the tapis. The 
Ckingrcss cannot countenance it, so long as it swears by independ¬ 
ence and non-violence. But if it sidetracks them, it will be logically 
driven to reconstracting the Congress ministries in the provinces. 
This means the Congress becoming a vital part of the war machine. 
The Govemment of India ha\x no other occupation but that of 
preparing India for defending Britain. It is an illusion to talk of pre¬ 
paring India for self-defence. No power has eyes on India except 
as a British possession. As such she is a rich prize. Is not India the 
brightest jewel in the Britbh Crown? But I own iliat, if India h to 
learn the trade of war^ she can now have her apprenticeship to the 
extent that the British masters will allow. 

*Thc Congress has to make its choice. The temptation b Irresist¬ 
ible. Congressmen can again bceomc the cabinet ministers* They 
may also become ministers or members at the Centre. They will 
have an insight into the war macliLne. They will watch from inside^ 
again to the extent allowed, the Englishman at work when engaged 
in a life and death struggle. They will have to raise emres of rupees 
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and to dispose of them in the war effort. If 1 have my own way* 

I would have the Congress to mist the irresistible temptation and 
not grudge tho&e who believe in the atcepted method filling these 
posts. There will be Musalmans, Hindus, Sikhs, Christians* Parsis 
and others taking up these posts, as lliey have done before now. 
They too are our countrymen. VVe must give them credit for good 
faith. But let us, who believe in independence and the only way to 
attain it, hold fast to the objective and the means. 1 can sec much 
good coming out of this division of functions. For the Congress, 
TO merge itself into the stereotyped method would be a disaster of 
the first magnitude. If, on the other hand, the Congress sticks to 
its colours, it is sure to fight its way to its goal even before the war 
is over, provided that the fight is purely, truly and democratically 
non-violent/^ 

The following day^ on July 3 * Gandhi issued his famous ^appeal* 
**To Every Briton*\ 

**In tSgfi, I addressed an appeal to every Briton in South Africa 
on behalf of my countrymen who had gone there as labourers or 
traders and their assistants. It had its effect. However important 
it w^as from my viewpoint, the cause which 1 pleaded then was 
insignificant compared ^vith die cause which prompts thi$ appeal. 
1 appeal to every Briton, wherever he may be now, to accept the 
method of non-violence instead of that of w^ar for the adjustment 
of the relations between nations and other matters* Your statesmen 
have declared that this is a war on bclmlf of democracy. There arc 
many other reasons given in justification. You know them all by 
heart. 1 suggest that at the end of the war, whichever way it ends* 
there will be no democracy left to represent democracy. This war 
has descended u|xiin mankind as a cur^e and as a warning. It is 
a curse* inasmuch as it is brutalLziug man on a scale hitherto un¬ 
known. All disductiom between combatants and non-combatants 
have been abolished. No one and nothing is to be spared* Lying has 
been reduced to an an. Britain was to defend small nationalities. 
One by one they have VcTnishcd, at least for the time being. It aUo 
is a warning* It is a w^aming that, if nobody reads the waiting on 
the wall, man will be reduced to the state of the beast, whom he 
is shaming by his manners. 1 read the writing* when the hostilities 
broke out. But 1 had not the courage to say the word- God has 
given me the courage to say it before it is too late. 
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appeal for the cessation of hostilities, not because you are too 
exhausted to fight, but because war is bad in essence, You want to 
kill N£U£bm. You vAH never kill it by its indifrcrcnt adoption. Your 
soldiers arc doing the same work of destruction as the Germans. The 
only difference is that perhaps yours are not as thorough as that of 
the Germans, And if that be $0| yours will soon acquire the same 
thoroughacss as theirs^ if not much greater. On no other condition 
can you win this war. In other words, you will have to be more 
ruthless than the Nazis. No cause, however justj can warrant the 
indiscrimmatc slaughter that is going ott minute by minute. 1 sug¬ 
gest that a cause that demands the inhumanities that are being 
perpetrated today cannot be called just. 

“I do not want Britaiu to be defeated, nor do I want her to be 
victorious in a trial of brute strength* whether expressed through 
the muscle or brain. Your muscular bravery is an established fact. 
Need you demonstrate that your brain Ls also as unrivalled in 
destructive power as your muscle? I hope you do not wish to enter 
into such an undignified competition with the Nazis. 1 venture to 
present you with a nobler and braver wuy, worthy of the bravest 
soldier. 1 want you to fight Nazism without arms, or, if I am to 
retain the military terminology, with noii'-violcnt arms. I would like 
you to lay down the arms you have, as being useless for saving 
you or humanity* You Avill invite Herr Hidei and Signor MussoUni 
CO take what they want of the countries you call your possessions. 
Let them take possession of your hcautirul island, with your many 
beautiful buildings. You will give all these, but neither your soub, 
nor your minds. If thc$e gentlemen choose to occupy your homes, 
you will vacate them. If they do not give you free passage out* you 
will allow yourself* mart, woman and child* to be slaughtered, but 
you will refuse to owe aUegiance to them. 

“This process or this method, which I have called non-wolent 
non-co-operadon* U not without eoimderable spccess in its use in 
India, Your representadves in India may deny my claim* If they 
do* I shall feel sorry for them. They may tell you that our non-co- 
operation was not wholly non-vioknt* that it was bom of hatred* 
If they give that ttsdmony, I will not deny it. Had it been wholly 
non-violent, if aU non-co-operators had been filled with goodwill 
towards you* I make bold to say that you who arc India’s masters 
would have become her pupils and, with much greater skill than 
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we havej perfected this matchless weapon and met the German and 
Italian friends^ menace with it. Indeed the history of Europe during 
the past few months would then have been written differcntly and 
Europe would have been spared seas of inncH:ent blood, the rape of 
so many smal! nations, and the orgy of hatred. 

“This is no app>eal made by a man who does not know his busi¬ 
ness. 1 have been practising with scientific prccbLon non-violence and 
its possibilities for an unbroken period of over fifly years. I have 
applied it in every walk of life, domestic and insdtutionah economic 
and political. I know of no single case in which it has failed. WTiere 
it has seemed somerimes to have failedp 1 have ascribed it to my 
imperfections, i claim no perfection for myself. But I do claim to 
be a passionate seeker after Truth, which U but another name for 
God. In the course of that search, discovery of non-^violence came 
to me. Its spread is my life mksion„ I have no interest in living 
except for the prosecution of that minion. 

claim to have been a lifelong and wholly disinterested friend 
of the British people* At one time 1 used to be also a lover of your 
empire. I thought that it was doing good to India. When I saw that 
in the nature of things it could do no good, I used* and am still 
using, the non-violent method to fight imperialism* Whatever the 
ultimate fate of my country^ my love for you remains, and will re¬ 
main, undiminishcd. My non-violence demands universal love, and 
you arc not a small part of itp It is that love which has prompted 
my appeal to you. 

“May God give power to every word of mine. In His namc^ I 
began to wite this, and in His name I close it. May your stattsmen 
have the wisdom and the courage to respond to my appeal. I am 
telling His Excellency the Viceroy that my services are at the dis¬ 
posal of His Majesty ^3 Government should they consider them of 
any practical use in advancing the object of my appeal*' 

At Gandhi's request die appeal, “his personal and humble con¬ 
tribution to Britain's cause”, was conveyed by the Viceroy to His 
Majes^'s Government “With cver>^ appreciation of your motives,” 
the Viceroy replied, “they do not feci that the policy which you 
advocate is one which it is possible for them to consider, since, m 
common with the whole empire, they are firmly resolved to prose¬ 
cute the war to a victorious conclusion.^' No newspaper in Great 
Britain published his appeal except in bits. 
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Gandhi’s appeal came when a Germaji attack on Britain seemed 
imminent. "That appeal has probably created more ill will than 
anything else rcccntlyi'’’ observed an English admirer. "We live in 
astonishmg and critical times, and it is frightfully difficult to decide 
what should be done. At any rate, wc should try to avoid obvious 
dangers. So far as 1 can sccj tile Mahatma's unadulterated policy 
must inevitably lead to disaster for Indian How far he himself ba- 
tends following it I do not know^ for he has a wonderful way of 
adapting himself to his material." 

"Well," said Gandhi, “I happen to know that rnany more than 
one single heart have been touched by my ’Appeal to Every Briton\ 
I know many English friends were anxious for me to take some 
such step. But I do not want to take comfort from the approbation, 
however pleasing in itsdf, of English friends, Wh^t is of value for 
me h to know' that at lean one Englishman thinks as stated in the 
extract* Such knowledge should put me on my guard. It should 
make me more careful^ if possible^ in the selection of the words I 
ii$e to express my thought. But no displeasures *ven of the dearest 
friends, can put me off the duty 1 see clearly in front of me. And 
this duty of making the appeal was so peremptory that it was im¬ 
possible for me to put it off. As certam as I am writing this* the 
world has to come to the state to which I have invited Britain. 
Those who will be witness^ of that happy and most far-off" event 
will recall my appeal with gladness. 1 know that the appeal has 
hastened advent. 

’*And why should a single Briton resent an appeal to him to be 
braver than he is, to be better than he is in every respect? He 
may plead inability, but he cannot be displeased by an appeal to 
his nobler nature* 

"UTty should the appeal breed any ill will at all? There it no 
cause given for it by the manner or the matter of the appeal. I 
have not advised the cessation of fight. 1 have advised lifting it to 
a plane worthy of human nature* of the Divinity man shares with 
God Himself. If the hidden meaning of these remarks is that by 
making the appeal I have strengthened the Nazi hands, the sugges* 
tion does not bear scrutiny* Herr Hitler can only be confounded 
by the adoption by Britain of the novel tnedtod of fighting* At one 
single strokop he will find that all his tremendous armament has 
been put out of action* A warrior lives on his wars whether offensive 
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or dcfcnsivci And he suffm a coHap$tj If he finds that his wamng 
capacity is unwanted* 

"*My appeal Is not from a coward to brave people to $lied their 
braver)^, nor k it a mockery from a fair-weather friend to one in 
distress. I suggest to the writer to re-read my appeal in the light of 
my CTcpIanation. 

^'One tUng Herr Hitler^ as every critic^ may say: I am a fool 
without any knowledge of the world or of the human nature. That 
would be a harmless certificate which need excite neither ill will 
nor anger* It would be harmless because I have earned such cer¬ 
tificates before now. Tins one would be the latest of the many 
editions^ and I hope not the last, for my foolish experiments have 
not yet ended. 

“So far as India is concerned, my unadulterated policy can never 
harm her, if she adopts it. If India as a whole rejects it, there can 
be no harm accruing except to those who may foolishly pursue it. 
The correspondent has lighted upon my strong pointi when he 
says: ^Mahatma has a w^dcrful way of adapting himself to his 
material/ Aty instinctive knowledge of my material has given me 
a faith which cannot be moved. I feel within me tliat the material 
IS ready* My instinct ha$ not betrayed me once. But I must not 
build much upon past cxperienec, *One step enough for mc*^ 

An emergency meeting of tlic Working Committee held at Delhi 
on July 3 renewed its demand for an immediate and unequivocaJ 
declaratiou of the full independence of India with a new proposal, 
“As an immediate step to giving effect to it^ a provisional National 
Government should be constituted at the Centre W'^hichi although 
formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature and 
secure the closest co-operauon of the responsible governments in 
the provinces. The Working Committee are of opinion that, un¬ 
less the aforesaid declaration is made and the nadonaJ government 
accor^ngly formed at the Centre without delay, all the efforts at 
organizing the material and the moral resources of die country 
for the defence caiuiot in any seiisc be voluntary or as from a free 
country, and will, thereforcj be ineffective. The Congress Working 
Committee declare that, if these measures are adopted, it will en¬ 
able Congress 10 throw its full weight into the efforts for the 
effective organization of the defence of the country/* 
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There was a doubt as to the mterprctadon of ^'defence^ ^ A^ad 
and Rajagopalachari declared that the resolution implied the full 
participation of the Congress in the war, if its terms were granted, 
■'We have made it perfectly clear in the pastp"^ said Nchruj '"that 
wc cannot help the war effort of die British imperialism or become 
its recruiting sergeants* That position contitiuc^ unchanged^ bin to 
inaintain our own independence ^ for our defence and the defence of 
freedom, we are prepared under our own direction to do our best*” 
Ghaffar Khan resigned from the Working Committee because of 
his strict adlierence to non-violence. 

On the train to Wardha^ on July 7 ^ Gandhi wrote an article en¬ 
titled Cry In the W^ildcrness” in Gujarati^ and he declared his 
Intention hencefordi to write only in Gujarati and issue authoriiscd 
translation in English and Hindustani: 

^"Bapujl Ancy on his way back from Simla paid a flying visit to 
me at Delhi on Saturday. W^hether we work together^ or seem to be 
working in opposite directions, his love for me endures, and there¬ 
fore, he never ntbses an opportunity to look in* wherever 1 may be. 
During his Delhi visit he sympathized with me for my having had to 
sever my connection with the Congress, but he really congratulated 
mcp They should* 1 tliink, leave you in pcace*^ he said, 'and let 
you go your own way* I read your “Appeal To Every Briton*% It 
will fall on the deaf ears. But that does not matter to you^ You 
cannot help telling them what you fed to be their dharma. It b not 
strange that they will not listen to you—^secing that the Congress 
itself did uot listen to you at the cridcai moment- When even the 
sage Vyasa failed to make himself heard, how should then othera 
fare any better? Vyasa had to conclude hb great epic—^the Maha- 
bharata—with a verse which reveals the cry of his soul/ He there¬ 
by strengthened my faiilip and show^ed how difficult was the wTiy ] 
had chosen. . . 

“What are these apparently new fields for the operation of non¬ 
violence? Those who have followed the resolutions of the Working 
Committee and the ivriUngs in Hutijan arc now familiar with tlicse. 
Non-dolence in its operation against the constituted authority h 
one field, \Ve have exercised this up to now vrith a fair amount of 
success* and I have always described it as the non-violence of the 
weak* Ihb non-violence may be said to have come to stay with the 
Congressmen* 
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"^The Other field is the exercise of ahim^n m the internal disturb- 
anceSt Hindu-Muslim riots and the like. We have not been able 
to show visible success in the exercise of ahitnsa in this field. What 
then should the Congressmen do when the internal clxaps is so im¬ 
minent? Win die Congressmen return blow for blow, or will they 
cheerfully bend their heads to receive violent blows? The answer to 
dlls is not so easy as we might tlunk. Instead of going into the in- 
tricacieSj I should say that the Congressmen should try to save the 
situation by laying down their lives, not by taking any. He who 
meets death without striking a blow^ fulfils his duty cent per cent. 
The result is in God^s handii. 

“But it is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence of 
the weak. It does not give one die joy of jaibgoing. One can have 
that joy and can also cover thereby the ill will that one harbours 
in his breast against the Government, One can also non-co-opetatc 
against the Government:. But where the swords, kniveSj lathis and 
Stones arc freely used, what is a man to do single-handed? Is it 
possible for one to receive dicse deadly blows widi ill will in one^s 
heart? It is clear that it h impossible to do so, unless one is satu¬ 
rated with charily. It is only he who feels one with his opponent 
that can receive blows as though they were so many flowers. Even 
one such mun^ if God favours himp can do the work of a thousandn 
It requires souHbrcCj moral courage, of the highest t^'pe. 

*^Thc man or the woman who can display this non-violence of 
die brave can easily stand against an external invasion. This is the 
third field for the exercise of non-violence. The Congress Working 
Committee were of the opinion that, while it might be possible for 
us to exercise tioii-riolcncc in internal disturbances, India has not 
the strength to exercise ahimsa against the invasion of a foreign foe- 
This iJicir vv^uit of fiiith has distressed me. 1 do not beUeve that the 
unarmed millions of India cannot exercise ahimsa ivith success In 
this wide field- It is for Congressmen to reassure Sardar Patel, 
whose faith in the ahimsa of the strong has for the moment been 
shaken, that ahimsa is the only weapon that can suit India in the 
fields mentionedp Let no one ask, "But wliat about the martial races 
in India? For me, That is all dte more reason why Congressmen 
should tra^ themselves to defend tJicir country' with a non-violent 
army. This is an entirely new experiment. But who, save the Con¬ 
gress, IS 10 trv' it—the tkpngress which has tried it successfully in one 
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field? It h my un^mkabk faith that, if we have a sufheient itumbcr 
of non-violent soldktE we are sure to succeed even in this new field, 
apart from the saving of the needless waste of crores of rupees. 

“I am^ therefore^ hoping that all the Gujarati Congre^teSt men 
and women, will declare their adherence to ahlmsa and reassure the 
Sardar that they will never resort to violence* Even if there is sure 
hope of success in the exercise of violence, they will not prefer it to 
the exercise of non-violence. We are sure to learn by our mistakes. 
*We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to w/ake.^ 

The next dayp conimenting on the Delhi resolution, he wrote: 

*■1 have ju^t seen the news that the Working Committee*? fate¬ 
ful resolution has been released to the press. It was passed in my 
presencej but I wanted to say nothing before it was actually released 
for publication. It will be a profound mistake to suppose that the 
members passed the five solid days in wrangling. They had to dis- 
diarge a heavy responsibility. And though logically the resolution 
is no departure from the Ramgarh resolution, it is undoubted de¬ 
parture from its spirit* The leuer often remains constant^ but the 
spirit changes. Up to now, for one reason or another^ the Congress 
policy was i No participation in the war except for the moral in¬ 
fluence that the Congress can exercise, if their vital demand was 
satisfied of Britain*? own free will. Such was not the position of all 
the members of the Working Committee, Hence at this critical 
moment, cver>' member had to make up his or her mind independ¬ 
ently of the rest. The five days were the days of tremendous hearts 
searching, i had produced a draft resolution which almost all the 
members thought was the best, if tlvey could bring to bear a living 
belief In non-violence through and through, or if they' could truth¬ 
fully say that such was ilic belief of their constituencies. Some had 
neither, and some had mdividuaJly the required faith. Only Khan 
SaJieb was dear, so far as his ovm faith and that of his beloved 
Khudai Rhidmatgars were concerned. Therefore he had decided 
even after the last Wardha resolution that he had no place in the 
Congress. Khan Saheb had a special mission and a special duty lo 
his followers* So the Working Committee gladly permitted him to 
retire from the Congress. By retiring, he serv'es tJie Congress all the 
more, even as 1 hope to do* Who knows that those of us who retire^ 
may not be able to give our comrades the faith they seem, for the 
moments to have lost? 
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"Rajaji was the framer of the resolution. He was as certain of his 
positionj as I was of mine. His persistency and courage and utter 
humility brought him converts- Sardar Patel was his greatest prize. 
He would not have even thought of bringing up his resolution^ if 
1 had chosen to prevent him. But I give my comrades the same 
credit for camestnt^s and self-confidence that I dalut for myself I 
had long known that we were drifting away from each other in our 
outlook upon the poiitical problcim that face us. He will not allow 
me to say that his U a departure from ahlmsa. He claims that his 
wety ahimsa has led him to the point which culminated in his re¬ 
solution- He thinks that 1 suITer from obsession owing to too much 
brooding on ahimsa. He almost thinks that my Wsion is blurred, li 
was no use my returning the compliment, though, half joking, 1 did. 
1 have no proof save my faith, to question Rajaji*s counter faith. 
That is evidently absurd. 1 could not carry the Working Commitiee 
with me at Wardha and so I got my absolution. 1 at once saw as 
clear as daylight that, if my position was not acceptable, Rajaji was 
the only real altcmatlve^ therefore* encouraged him to persist 
in his effortp though all the while I held him to be hopelessly in 
the ■wrong- ^\nd by escemplary patiencep skill and consideratencss 
towards liis opponents, Rajaji got a good majority, five remaining 
neutral. I had a fearful momenta Generally* such resolutions are not 
carried by the majority voic+ But at this juncturCi tmanimity was 
not to he expected. I adsrsed that Rajaji's resolution should be en¬ 
forced. And so at the last moment, the committee decided that the 
resolution should go forth to the world- 

It was necessary for the public to have this background to the 
tremendous step the Working Ckimmittce have taken for good or ilL 
Thosc Congressmen who have a living faith in the non-violence of 
the strong will naturally abstain. For the moment* however* what 
they can do is wholly irrclcvaat+ Rajajr^ resolution represents the 
considered policy of the Congress. Tlie non-Congressmen who were 
die Congress to be free of my religious bias to adopt a 
purely political attitude* should welcome the resolution and support 
it whole-heartedly. So should the Muslim League* and even the 
princes who think of India more than their principalities. 

The British Government have to make their choice- Independ¬ 
ence they can not withhold unless their wisdom b as much blurred 
as Rajaji claims that mine ts- If independence Is recognized, the 
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acceptance of the other part of the resolution follows as a matter 
of course. The question is; Do the British Governmcrit want to itn* 
press help from India by virtue of their rulership over fudlu or will 
they have the help that a free and independent India can give? 
My individual advice has already gone. My help always has been 
promised. Acceptance of that advice can but enhance their heroism. 
But if they cannot accept it, I advise, as a disinterested but staunch 
friend, that the British Government should not reject the hand of 
friendship offered by the Congress,” 


Qji a / ijie d J A im^a 

Under the Defence of India Rules, tlie arresfe and convictions of 
the leftists were rife all over the counir\% On the return journey to 
Wardha, a young man asked Gandhi rvhy the Working Committee 
had nor taken any notice of Subhas Bose's arrest in connecdori with 
the Hoi well monumcni in Calcutta. Gandhi was observing silence 
and so he gave his reply through of July 13 , 1940 : 

“ll is true that Subhas Babu is an cx-Rashtrapati of the Con* 
gressj twice elected in succession. He has a record of great sacrifice 
to his credit. He is a leader bom. Bui all these quaUde$ alone will 
not warrant a protest against the arrest. The Working Committee 
would be bound to take notice of it, if it could be condemned on 
merits. Subhas Babu did not ddy- the law with the permission of 
the Congress- Bui he h?LS frankly and courageously defied even the 
Working Committee. If he had asked for permission to raise any 
side issue for battle at the present juncture, the committee would, 

1 thinks have refused it. Hundreds of issues of greater Importance 
can be discovered. But the country^'s attention Is for the moment 
riveted upon one single bsue. The preparations arc being made to 
take up the direct action at the proper time on that issue. There- 
forct if the Working Committee had taken any actiont it would 
have been one of disapprobation, lliat the committee would not 
do. 1 might also have ignored the youlh^s remark. But I felt that no 
harm could occur by my putting ihis arrest in its proper setting. 
The arrest of a big man like Subhas Babu is no small matter. But 
Subhas Babu has laid out his plan of battle with deliberateness and 
boldness- He thinks that his way is the best. He honestly thinks 
that the ^S-orking Committee's way is wrongj and that noiJung good 
will come out of its ‘procrastination'. He told itic in the rriendlicst 
manner that he would do what the Working Ckjmmittee had failed 
to do. He vi'as impatient of delay- I toid him that, if at the citd of 
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IiB plan, there was swaraj during my lifetime, mine would be the 
first telegram of congratulation he would receive. And if while he 
was conducting his campaign I became a convert, I should whole¬ 
heartedly acclaim him as my leader and enlist under his banner. 
But 1 warned him that his way was wrong. 

"My opinion, however, matters little. So long as Subhas Rabu 
considers a particular course of action to be correct, he has every' 
right, and it is his duty, to pursue it whether the Congress likes it 
or not. I told him that he would be more in the right, if he re¬ 
signed from the Congress altogether. My advice did not comntend 
itself to him. Even so, if success attends his effort and India gains 
llcr freedom, it will justify his rebellion, and the Congress will not 
only not condemn his rebellion but welcome him as a saviour. 

“In satyagraha, a courted imprisonment carries its own praise. 
There can be no protest against an imprisonment for the breach of 
the current law of the land. On the contrary, the practice ha.s been 
to congratulate arrested civil resisters and inrite Congressmen to 
imitate them. It is obrious that the committee could not do so in 
Suhhas Babu*s case. Let me remark in passing that the committee 
has taken no notice of the numerous arrests and imprisonments 
that have taken place c\'cn of prominent Congressmen. It docs not 
mean that the committee does not fed anything about them. But 
in life's battle, there is sucli a thing as mute submission to many 
a wrong. If it is deliberate, it generates strength which, if the sub¬ 
mission is well conceived, may well become irresistible." 

In the next issue of //uryan, he commented on Ghaffar Khan’s 
resignation from the Working Committee; 

“In the storm that shook most of the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, Khan Saheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan stood firm 
as a rock. He had never any doubt about his own position and hk 
statement which I reproduce below should serve as a beacon light 
to all of us: 

" ‘Some recent resolutions of the Congress Working Committee 
indicate that the committee arc restricting the use of non-violence 
to the fight for India's freedom agaituit constituted authority. How 
far and in what manner this will have to be applied in the future 
I cannot say. The near future will, perhaps, tlurow light on this. 
Meamvhilc it is difficult for me to continue in the Congress Work¬ 
ing Commillec, and I am resigning from it, 1 should like to make 
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it dtar that the tson*violencc I have believed in and preached to my 
brethren of the Khudai Khidmatgars is much voider. It affecus all 
our lifts permanent value. Unless we learn this 

lesson of non-violence fully* we shall never do away with the deadly 
fends which have been the curse of the rronticr people. Since we 
took to non-violence and the Khudai Khidmatgars pledged them¬ 
selves to it^ w'e have largely succeeded in ending tliese feuds. Non¬ 
violence has added greatly to the courage of the Pathans, Because 
they were previously addicted to violence far more than others* 
tlicy have profited by non-tiolcnce much more. VVe shall never 
really and cfTcctivcIy defend ourselves except through non-violence* 
Khudai Khidmatgars mustp tlierefarc* be what our naine implies, 
pure servants of God and humanity* by laying down out own livc$ 
and never taking any life/ 

**lt is w orthy of the Khan Saheb and all that he had stood, for 
during the past tw-^enty years. He is a Pathan, and a Pathan may be 
said to be bom with a rifle or sw'ord in his hand. But the Khan 
Saheb deliberately asked his Khudai Khidmatgars to shed all the 
weapons, when he asked them to join the satyagraha against the 
Rowdatt Act. He saw that this deliberate giting up of the weapons 
of violence had a magical effect. It was the only remedy for the 
blood-feuds which were handed down from sire to son and which 
had become a part of the normal life of the Pathan. They had de¬ 
cimated numerous families, and non-violence seemed to the Khan 
Saheb to have come as a longed-for salvation. The violent blcx>d 
feuds w^ould otherwise have no end and would spell the end of the 
Pathans* He saw as clear as daylight that, if he could persuade 
liis people not to retaliate* the suicidal feuds would cease and the 
Pathans would be able to give a better account of their bravery. 
They took up his message and put into practice what with them be¬ 
came non-violence of the brave p 

**And being so clear about his owti faith and tliat of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars* there w^as for him no escape from resignation of his 
membership nf the Congress Working Cksmmittec. His continuing 
on it w^ould have been anomalous and might have meant an end 
of his life's work. He could not ask his people to join as recruits in 
the army and at the same time forget ilie bw of tribal retaliation. 
The simple Pailian would have argued with him—and the argu- 
mcn: would have been irresistible—that the present war was a war 
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of retaliation and revenge, and that there was tio difference bet ween 
It and their blood feuds^ 

“I don^t know how far the Khan Saheb has succeeded in carry^ 
ing his message to his ow^n people. This I know tliat v%ith him non¬ 
violence is a matter not of intellectiiaJ conviction but of intuitive 
faith. Nothing can^ therefore, shake it. About his follosvcrs^ he 
ciumot say how^ far they will adhere to it. But that does not worry 
him. He has to do hia duty which he owes to them. Tlie result he 
leaves to God. He derives his ahimsa from the Holy Koran. He is 
a devout Muslim. During his stay with me for over a year 1 never 
saw him miss his nmai or his Ramzan fast,, except when he was 
ill. But his devotion to Islam docs not mean disrespect for other 
faiths. He has read the Gita, His reading is slight but selective, and 
he immediately assimilates what appeals to him. He loathes long 
argument and docs not take long to make up his mind. If he suc¬ 
ceeds in his mission, it would mean the solution of many another 
problem. But the result no one can predict. 

lot is cast into tlie lap, but the whole disposing thereof is 
of the Lord.^*^ 

In the same issue of Harysitf Gandiii t^Tote on the "Best Field 
for Ahimsa": 

“This is die family field, in a wider sense than the ordinary. 
Thus the members of an institution should be regarded as a family. 
Non-violence as between the members of such families should be 
easy to practise. If that fails, it means that we have not developed 
the capacity for pure non-^iolcacc. For^ the love we have to prac¬ 
tise towards our relatives or colleagues in our family or institution, 
we have to practise towards our foes, dacoits, etc. If we fail in one 
case, success in the other is a chimera. 

“We have generally assumed that+ though it may not be possible 
to exercise non-violence in the domestic field, it is possible to do 
so m the political field. This has proved a pure delusion. We have 
chosen to describe our methods adopted so far as non-violence, and 
thus caricatured non-violence itself If non-violence it was^^ it was 
such poor stuff that it proved useless at the critical moment. The 
alphabet of ahimsa is best learnt m domestic school, and I can say 
from experience chat, if we secure succcs$ therOi wc arc sure to do 
so cverywlicre else. For a non-violent person, the whole world is 
one family. He will thus fear none, nor will others fear him* 
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“It Vkdll he retorted that thoge ’who satisfy such a test of non^ 
\ioIciiiCc will be few and far between. It is quite Kkclys. but that is 
no reply to my proposition- 'Fhose who profess to believe in non¬ 
violence should know the implications of that belief. And if these 
scare them aw^y, they arc welcome to give up the belief Now that 
the Congress Working Commiuee has made the position clear, it 
is necessary that those who claim to believe in non-violence should 
know what is c^epected of them. If, as a result, the ranks of non¬ 
violent army thin down^ it should not matter* An army, how^cver 
small, of truly non-violent soldiers is likely some day to imiltiply 
itself An army of those who are not truly non-\HoIcnt is never likely 
to yield any use, whether it increases or decreases. 

“Let no one undeistand from the foregoing, that a non-violent 
army is open only to those who strictly enforce in their lives all 
the implications and make an ever-increasing endeavour to observe 
them- There never will be an army of perfeedy non'-violcnt people. 
It will be formed of those who will honestly endeavour to observe 
non-violence. For the last fifty years, I Have striven to make my life 
increasingly non-violent and to inspire my co-workers in the same 
dircctionj and I think I have had a fair amount of success. The grow¬ 
ing darkness around, far from damping my zeal and dimming my 
faith, brightens diem, and makes the implications of non-violence 
more clearly visible lo me.“ 

“You have failed to take even your son with you/^ ^vrotc a cor- 
respondcnl. “May it noE, therefore, be well for you to rest content 
with putting your own house in ordcr?'^ 

“This may be taken to be a taunt,“ replied Gandhi, “but 1 do 
not take it so. For the question had occurred to me, before it did 
to anyone else, f am a believer in previous births and rebirths. All 
OUT relationships are dm result of ihe samskurj we carry from our 
previous births, God s law are inscrutable and are the subject of 
endless search. No one will fathom them. 

“ This is how 1 regard the case of my son. I regard the birth of 
a bad sou to me as die result of my evil past, whether of this life 
or previous. My first sun w^as bom, when I wjls in a state of infatu¬ 
ation^ Besides, he grew^ up whilst T was m^'sclf growing and whilsi 
1 knew myself very' little. I do not claim to know myself fully even 
today, but 1 certainly know myself better than 1 did then. For years 
he remained away from me, and his upbringing was not entirely 
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in my hands. That is why, he has atways been at a loose end. His 
grievance against me has always been that 1 sacrificed him and his 
brothers at the altar of what 1 wrongly believed to be the public 
good. My other sons have laid more or less the same blame at my 
door, but with a good deal of hesitation, and they have generously 
forgiven me. My eldest son was the direct victim of my experiments 
— radical changes in my life—and so, he cannot forget what he 
regards as my blunders. Under the circumstances, I believe I am 
myself the cause of the loss of my son, and have, therefore, kamt 
patiently to bear il. .^nd yet, it is not quite correct to say that 1 
have lost him. For, it is my constant prayer that God may malic 
liim see the error of his ways and forgive me my shortcomings, 
if any, in serving him. It is my firm faith that man is by nature 
going higher, and so 1 have not at all lost the hope tJiat some day, 
he will wake up from his slumber of ignorance. Thus, he is part 
of my field of the experiment.! in non-violence. When, or whether, I 
shall succeed, I have never bothered to know. It is enough for my 
satisfaction that I do not slacken my efforts in doing what I know 
to be my duty.” 

“ What is the good of your cry ing ‘ahimsa* in season and out of 
season?” tiskcd a correspondent. “Will it by itself teach people to 
he non-violent? Would it not be better, instead, to tell people how 
pure ahimsa or the ahimsa of the strong can be cultiv.Mcd?” 

Gandhi replied: "I have attempted before this on more occasions 
than one to answer it. But my effort has, T confess, been rather 
desultory, I have not concentrated upon it, giWng it the weight I 
might have. This was all right while 1 was devoting all my energy 
to forging the means to give battle to the Government. Bui it had 
the result of retarding the growth of pure non-v-iolcncc, so that to¬ 
day, we are not even within ken of the non-violence of the strong. 
If we now want to advance further, we ought, at least for some 
time, to completely forget the idea of offering non-violent resistance 
to the constituted authority. If non-violence in the domestic field is 
successfully achieved, we shall surely sec the non-violence against 
the constituted authority revived in its purified form, and it will 
be irresistible. 

■'And now that I am no longer in the Congress, 1 may not offer 
civil disobedience even in my own person in its name. But, I am 
certainly free to offer civil disobedience in my individual capacity, 
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whenever it may be necessary to offer. No one need suppose that 
all civil disobedience will necessarily be taboo while the country 
is still being educated in the ahimsa of the strong. But those who 
may svant to join the non-violent force of my conception, should 
not entertain any immediate prospect of civil disobedience. They 
should understand that, so long as they have not realised ahitma 
in their own person in its pure form, there can be no civ'll disobe¬ 
dience for them. 

“Let not the mention of pure ahimsa frighten anybody. If wc 
have a clear conception of it and have a living faith in its match¬ 
less efficacy, it will not be found to be so hard to practice, as it is 
sometimes supposed to be. It will be well to remember the immortal 
Mahabharata verse in this connection. The seer poet therein pro¬ 
claims loudly to the whole world that dharma includes within itself 
both legitimate artka and kama, and asics why men do not follow 
the royal road of rfAoTTJia that leads to both earthly and spiritual bliss. 
DhatTrta here docs not signify the mere observance of the cxtercals. 
It signifira the way of truth and non-violence. The scriptures have 
given us two immortal tna^cims. One of these is this ? 'Ahimsa is the 
supreme law or dfianna.' And the other is: ‘llierc is no other law 
or dkama than truth.' These two maxims prov'ide us the key to all 
lawful artfta and Aama, Why should wc then hesitate to act up to 
them? Strange as it may appear, the fact remains that people find 
the easiest of things oftentimes to be the most difficult to follow. The 
reason, to borrow a term from the science of physics, lies in our 
inertia. The physicists teU us that inertia is an essential and, in its 
own place, the rnost useful quality of matter. It is tliat alone which 
steadies the universe and prevents it ftom flying off at a tangent. 
But for it, the latter would be a chaos of motion. Inertia becomes 
an incubus and a vdec when it tics the mind down to old ruts. It 
IS this kind of uiertia which is responsible for our rooted prejudice 
that to practise pure ahimsa is difficult. It is up to us to get rid 
of this Lncuhus, ITie first step in this dirccHon is firmly to resolve 
^hat all untruth and kittisa shall liereafter be taboo to us, whatever 
sacrifice it might seem to involve, for, tiie good these may seem 
to achieve is in appearance only, but in reality it is deadly poison. 
If our resolve firm and our conviction clear, it would mean half 
the bailie^ won, and the practice of these two qualities would come 
comparatively easy to us. 
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“Let US cDufiue oar$dvis& iq ahimsa. We have all along regarded 
the spinning wheel* the village crafts* etc** as the pillars of ahimsa, 
and so indeed they are. They must stands But we have now to go 
a step further* A votary of ahimsa will, of courses base upon non- 
violence, if he has not already done so* all his relations with his 
parents p his children, his wife* his sen^ants and his dependents* etc* 
But the teal test will come at the time of the political or communal 
disturbances or under the menace of thieves and dacoits. Mere re- 
solve to lay down one^s Life under the circumstances is not enough* 
llierc must be the necessary qualification for making the sacrifice» 
If I am a Hindu* 1 must fraternize with the Musalmam and the 
rest* In my dealings with them* I may not make any distinction be¬ 
tween my ccKrcligionists and those who might belong to a different 
faith. I would seek opportunities to serte them without any feeling 
of fear or utmaturalncss* The word 'fear^ can have no place in the 
dictionary of ahiima. Having thus qualified himself by his selilcss 
service* a votary of pure alum$a will be in a position to make a fit 
offeriDg of himself in a communal confiagration* Similarly, to meet 
the menace of thieves and dacoits* he will need to go among and 
cultivate friendly relations with the communities from which thicv^cs 
and dacoits generally come*” 

“You have appealed to Britons to lay down arms and to adopt 
non-violence,” complained another corr<spondent^ “But that raises 
a moral difficulty* j4*s atilmsa provokes B to Mma and makes him 
impervious to appeal to his heart* If a non-violent man comes up 
against an Inanimate thing, his non-violence will have no cffcci on 
it. There is, therefore, some flaw somewhere in your belief It is 
likely that ahlmsa may have success in a restricted claim, therefore, 
of its universal use falls to the ground.” 

“Ahimsa cannot be dismissed so lightly as you think,” cjiplaincd 
Gandhi. “Aliimsa is the strongest force known. But if all can use 
the strongest force wth equal ease, it would lose its importance. 
We have not been able yel to discover ihc true measure of the in¬ 
numerable properdes of an arddc of our daily use like water* Some 
of its properties fill us with wonder. Let us not* therefore^ make 
light of a force of the subtlest kind like ahlmsa, and let us try to 
discover its hidden power with patience and faith. Within a hrief 
space of dme* we have carried to a fairly successful conclusion a 
great experiment in the use of this force. As you know* I have not 
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set much store by it. But, according to the legend, as Rama's name 
was enough to float stones, even so tlie movement carried on in the 
name of ahimsa brought about a great auaicning in the country 
and carried us ahead. It is difficult to forecast the possibilities when 
men with unflinching faith cajnry this experiment further forward. 
To say ihat those who use violence are all insensible is an exagger* 
ation. Some do seem to lose thdr senseSp but wc arc bound to be 
tnisiaken, if wc try to base a moral law on those exceptions. The 
safest course is to lay down laws on the strength of our usual experi* 
ence, and our usual experience is that in mosit cases non-violence 
is the real antidote of violence, and it is safe to infer from it that 
the highest \ioknce can be met by the highest non-violence. 

*'But let us consider for a moment the inanimate objects. He will 
surely break his head, who strikes it against a stone. But supposing 
a stone comes against us tlu-ougJi space, we can escape it by step¬ 
ping aside, or if there is nowhere to step aside, w^e can bravely stay 
where we are and receive the stone. That will mean minimum in¬ 
jury and, in case it proves fatal, the death will not be as painful as 
it would be, if wc made an effort 10 ward it off. 

Extend the thought a little further, and it is easy to see that, if 
a senseless man is left alone and no one tries to resist him, he is 
sure to exliaust himself. Indeed, it is not quite inconceivable that the 
loving sacrifice of many may bring an insane man to his senses. 
Instances are not wanting of absolutely insane people having come 
back to their senses.^* 

The non-^violence propounded by him was not wholly acceptable 
lo the majority" of Congressmen. The Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee presided over by Sardar Patel in mid-July was in favour 
of the Working Committee resolution passed at DeLlii, 

“All honour to the Sardar and otlicrs for holding fast by ihcir 
convicdon,'" said Gandhi* "My way is clear before me. But what of 
those who have followed the Sardar and me in liie belief that wc 
arc always of one mind? fhey arc in a difficult situation. If thdr 
ahimsa is not part of their bring but oidy a reflection of mine, it is 
their duty to follow the Sardar. 1 have do doubt that the Sardar 
has gone off the track, or rather that it is beyond his capacity to 
go my way. The Sardar has chosen a different path with my coti- 
sent, nay» encouragement. Therefore, tlit^ who arc in doubt riiould 
follow the Sardar^ 1 believe the Sardar t^ill $cc his error and come 
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to the way he has abandoned, when he dkeoven; in luinself the ca- 
paciiy that he fecU he has uqI, When that happy moincnt arrives, 
if it does, the rest also will come back to me with the Sardar* That 
is the safest way for tliem/* 

“But those who have no doubt about their course," he added, 
“those who have assimilated ahimsa and those for whom ahJmsa is 
the only way out of all djfFicijlties, should quiclty retire from the 
Congress and buty^ themselves in various non-violent activities. If 
they are truly non-violent, they will prevent a split in the Congress, 
Their retirement makes any split out of the question. But, ev^en 
after retiring they w^iil not come in conllict witli the Congress. They 
will give the Sardar any help that he summons for non-violent 
activities and ihcy will try to Jay down thdr lives wherever there Ls 
an occasion to do so in the event of internal disturbances. 

“If it is possible to form small bands of satyagraJiis after my pat¬ 
tern, it is, of course, desirable* They should be able not only to keep 
the flag of ahimsa flyii^j but they should also be able to convert 
Congressmen by thdr steadfastnas and Uicir success. For there are 
many Congressmen who desire that ahimsa should be the rule of 
life in all fields^ only they doubt its practicability, h is my duty, and 
that of those who think witli me, to dispel this doubt by success¬ 
ful application of ahimsa in the new field/’ 

ITie A.-l.C.C. at Poona held at the end of July ratified by niuety- 
five votes to forty-seven the resoluiion passed by the \Vorking Com¬ 
mittee at Delhi* The resolution explained how while the Congress 
must continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in 
the struggle for independence, it was unable in die presem circum¬ 
stances to declare that the principle should be extended to Indians 
national defence. Gandlii was not even present in Poona ibis time 
to tender hi$ advice. Four members of the Working Committee, 
Rajendra Prasad, Kripalani, Dr. P, C. Ghosh and Sliankarrao Deo, 
kept neutral as dicy wanted to go whole hog with the Gandhi an 
ideology. Seven amendments were moved in the course of die 
debate by the leftists, who argued that the resolution attempted to 
pursue a policy of''surrender to imperialism^\ All the amendments 
were either iriihdraw^n or rejected. It was emphasized by Nehru in 
the course of the debate that there must be a strict and brief time¬ 
limit to the offer contained in tiic resolution after the expiration of 
which the offer should relapse. 
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"There is not a soul in the Ck^ngtess,” observed President Aiad, 
“w-ho is Goi anxious to go the whole length ^rith Mahatma Gandhi, 
if he can help it; but we cannot close our eyes to hard facts. We 
had not the couiagc to declare that we shall organise a state In this 
country vrithout an armed force. If we did^ it would be v^Tong on 
our part« Mahaima Gandhi has to give the message of non-violence 
to the whole world and^ therefore, it is hb duty to propagate it* but 
we have to consider our posirion as the representatives of the Indian 
nation meeting in the Indian National Congress. The Congress is 
a political organi^ationi pledged to win the political independence 
of the countryi It is not an institution for organizing world peace^ 
Honestly^ we cannot go as far as Mahatma Gandhi wants m to go. 
We admit that it is a w'eakne&s on our pait^ but it is a weakness 
which we share with the entire humanity'. We have to solve every 
difficulty' that prfsents itself to us^ and we have also to recognize the 
hard fact of Mahatma Gandhi’s separation from the Congress. We 
must bear it bravclyp" 

Mr. Amcry described the situation in India to be satisfactory'. 
Gandhi promptly retorted: opposition on the pan of so many 

members of the A.-LG.C. to the ratificaiion of the Delhi resolu¬ 
tion isj as the Maulana Saheb said, a sign of tlidr resentment at 
(he feeling that the Congress High Command was letting the British 
Government to get the better of the Congress. If tliat suspicion b 
proved to be well-grounded* nothing on earth can possibly deter 
me from adopting some form of effective satyagraha* But* it h my 
prayer and corresponding effort to prevent it uadi the clouds lift 
from Great Britain^ I do not w‘ant Britain's humiliation in order to 
gain India’s freedom. Such freedom, if it w'erc aitainabk* cannot be 
manfully handled.*' 

*Tf 1 retired from the Congress at Bombay in 1934,” he obsert'ed 
addressing the Congressmen, "I did so to render greater service. 
The events have justified the Tciiremcnt. The present isolation too 
has the same motive behind it. So far as I can judge the imme¬ 
diate future, satyagraha, if it comes^ will be confined only to tliose 
whom 1 may select. The rest will be expected not to interfere with 
(he course I may adopt. All will render very substantial help, if they 
will carry out the instruetjons that may be issued for them. One per¬ 
manent instruction b; Leave the Congress if you do not believe in 
truth and non-violence, the latter in the restricted sense now given 
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to it by the recent resolution. If this elementary rcqoircmeni is not 
fuliiilcd, any satyagraha that I may lead tvill be of no avail to the 
Congress. It will merely satisfy my satyagrahi soul.” 

On August 5, Gandhi tvrotet 

“Those who regard themselves as out-and-out votaries of non¬ 
violence and believe the step taken by Rajaji and others to be wrong 
have to pass through a se!\'ere test. 1 have expressed, my opinion 
in the clearest possible language. I believe that Rajaji has gone off 
tlie track. Rajaji believes that I have. Tlie future alone will decide 
who is right. 

“But as I have not the slightest doubt about die correctness of 
my position, I have not hesitated to advise those ivho think with 
me to leave die Congress. But this does not mean that they have 
to do so forthwith. It is enough, if they are ready to retire when I 
decide upon the date. Before the actual step is taken, we shall have 
to make sure of certain things. Tbeir retirement must be such as to 
cause no shock to fellow Congressmen. If they do not appreciate the 
step, I have to explain it to them patiently, and to convince them 
that it is in the interest of the Congress that it should be taken. It 
is common cause between them and us that it would be an ideal 
thing if we could protect the country against foreign aggression 
by non-violence. It is, iherefore, desirable that there should be a 
group of people pledged to devote dieir lives to proving the efficacy 
of non-violence. If the odstcnce of such a group is good for the 
country, it is apparent that they should remain outside the Con¬ 
gress, and that the Congress should not only tolerate them but W'cl- 
come them, render them as much help as possible, and regard them 
as their own. That means that far from ihere being any estrange¬ 
ment or misunderstanding between the Congress and this group, their 
relations should, if possible, be sweeter than before, 

“But to bring about this happy consummation, the out-and-out 
votaries of non-violence should not even mentally find fault with 
ihcir erstwhile comrades. They may not remind them of their pre¬ 
vious statements. It is their duty to revise their statements, if they 
feci that they were erroneous, and it is possible that they may not 
read in them the same implications as tlie others discover in thenu 
The best thing, therefore, is to bear joyously with one another. This 
mutual tolerance presupposes tlieir choosing different spheres of 
action and working in co-operation wherever posable. 
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“It vnll be some time before we c^n create such an atmosphere^ 
but we are sure to succeed if wc make a serious endeavour in this 
direction. In the meanwhile, let everyone occupy himself vdth the 
constructive activities/' 

“The constructive programme/" he said, a big undertaking 
including a number of items: (i) Hindu-MusHra or communal 
unity; (2} Removal of untouchability; {3) Prohibitionii {4) Khadi; 
(5) Other village industries; (6) Village sanitation; (7) New or 
basic education; (B) Adult education; (9) Uplift of women; (10) Edu¬ 
cation in hygiene and healtii ; (11) Propagation of rashtrabhasfm; 
(12) Cultivating love of one's ovm language; (13) Working for eco¬ 
nomic cquaUty. This list can be supplemented, if necessary'j but Jt 
is so comprehensive that 1 think it can be proved to include items 
appearing to have been omitted/' 

A few members of the A.-I,C.C- who were out-and-out believers 
in non-violence visited Sevagrant in the first week of August* Some 
had remained neutral on the Delhi resolution, some had opposed it. 
What was the right attitude ? What were they to do next ? 

"You must now carcfiilly follow what I am writing from week 
to week/' said Gandhi. "You must be absolutely sure that you are 
out-and-ouE believers m nou-violence. Can your ahimsa stand the 
test? Rehearse to yourselves what you would do in case of a riot? 
Those who have differed from us are no cowards. If they say that 
they cannot do without an army and police, they deserve a respea- 
ful hearing. I myself do not know what I should do in a difficult 
situation. You know that 1 have capitulated on the question of the 
desirability of maintaining a police force. But what I can say is that 
I shall hope to behave non-violently, should the occasion arise. I 
should not like to die before my death* I do not want to prepare 
India for military defence from today* We should nc\'cr forget that 
we are not the whole of India. The Congress is without doubt a 
powerful organisation, but tlie Congress is not the whole of India. 
The Congress may not have an army, but those who do not bebeve 
in non-violence will. And if the Congress too surrenders, there is 
no one to represent the no-army mentality. This was my argument 
in a nutshell. But I failed to carry conriedon. Tlicrcfore, 1 mu^ 
find fault not with my comrades but with myself* There must be 
some weakness in my argument, and so I must prepare myself to 
carry conviction to those who differ from me.” 
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he went on, “I have digressed. What you and I have to 
do is to show our ahiinsa when there is rioting or similar disturb- 
ance. If evory one of us* wherever he begins doing sOj there will 
coine into being a non-violent army. Even the limited non--violence 
that all are subscribing to would not have come into being, if we 
had seen no successful dernormrations of it^ So we have to hold 
on to our faiths even if when the time comes may faiL There 
is no use arguing with the comrades who have differed from us, I 
hope, only temporarily* The question k one of demonstrating the 
truth in us, and we will not do it, unless we show that we have 
no malice, no bitterness and no inclination to find faults. We have 
to prepaiTc ourselves for the terrible ordeal. The testing time may 
come sooner than we imagine. I am sailing on an uncharted sea^ 
I have no cut and dry programme, and I am brooding from mo^ 
ment to moment. In the mcanw^hilCj follow my weekly writings ajid 
carry out the constructive programme. The time for resignation k 
not yet. We must not be mkunderstood.'" 

“But/ ^ said a worker, ^^ou have asked us to retire immediately, 
and all of m are ready," 

*"Your readiness is good, and it is enough for me for the time 
being. If you conscientiously voted against the Delhi resolution, 
you did nothing wrong j if you remained neutral, you did nothing 
wrong. You would have been wTong, if you had joined hands with 
those who sought to defeat die resolution on any but the ground 
of non-violence. For having given yonr vote on the Wardha resolu¬ 
tion and having lost, you could not vote against the Delhi resolution 
w'hich was the natural corollary of the Wardha resolution.'" 

said one of them, "T disliked the Wardha resolution and 
wanted to resign at once.” 

*^You might have done so/* he said '"Then you would have been 
within your rights. But to do so now might savour of violence and 
sdf-righteousncss. You must remember that I waited for more than 
a year before taking the final step, and then too I took it with the 
full approval of the friends of die Working Committee.” 

Soon followed more Congress workers, accompanied by Mr* B. G* 
Kher, the cx-Premicr of Bombay. The first question w'as about the 
limits and the implications of non-violence and the extent of its ap¬ 
plication. Should one stop with die human species qr extend it to 
all creation? 
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Gandhi said: "I was not prepared for this question. For the Con¬ 
gress, ahinxsa is naturally confined to the political field andj there- 
fbrcp only to the human species. Hence out-andKiut non-vioiencc 
means for our purpose every variety of non-violence on the politi- 
caJ field* In concrete terms it covers family relations^ relations mth 
constituted authority', internal disorders and external aggression. 
Put in another way it covers all human relations.” 

**Thcn what about meat eating and egg eating ? Do they consist 
with noii'^violcncc?” 

“Tlicy do. Otherwise^ we should liave to exclude the Musalmans 
and Christians and a vast number of Hindus as possible co-workers 
in ahimsa. I have known many meat eaters to be far more non¬ 
violent than vegetarians,” 

“But, if we had to give them up for the sake of a principle?” 

“Oh yeSj we would, if we had to compromise our prindple* Out 
principle is defined as I have shown already.” 

**ir, as you have said, the Polish rc^tistance to the German inva¬ 
sion was almost non-violent, and you would thus seem to reconcile 
yourself with it, w'hy do you object to the VVardha resolution of the 
Working Committee?” 

“Surely," replied Gandhi, ”there is no analogy between the two 
cases. If a man fights with his sword single-handed against a horde 
of dacoits armed to the teeth;, I should say that he is fighting almost 
non-violently. Have 1 not said to ottr women that if in defence of 
their honour they used their nails and their teeth and even a dagger, 

[ should regard their conduct non-violent? She does not know' the 
distinction between the himsa and ahimsa* She acts spontaneously* 
Supposing a mouse in fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with his 
sharp beak, would you call that mouse \nolent? In the same way, 
for the Poles to stand violently against the German hordes, vastly 
superior in numbers, military equipment and strength, was almost 
non-violence. T should not mind repeating that statement over and 
over agaln^ You must give its full value to the word ^almost*. But 
we are four liundrcd millions here. If we were to organize a big 
army ajid prepare ourselves to fight foreign aggression, how' could 
we by any stretch of imagination call ourselvca almost non-violent, 
let alone non-violent? The Poles were unprepared for the way in 
wliich the enemy stvpopcd down upon them* When we talked of 
war preparation, we contemplate preparation to meet any violent 
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combination with our superior violence* If India ever prepared her¬ 
self that way, she would constitute the greatest menace to world 
peace. For, if we take that path, we will also have to choose the 
path of c.xpioitaiion like the European nations. That h why 1 still 
regret the moinent when my words lacked the power of convinc¬ 
ing the SardajT and Rajaji. By having passed that resolution, we 
proclaimed to the world that the ahimsa we had subscribed to all 
these years was not rcahy ahitma but a form of himsaJ'" 

**How would you run your administration non-viokutly?'^ 
Gandhi said: we assume diat wc would have won independ¬ 

ence by non-violent means, it means that the bulk of the country 
had been organised non-violcntly. For, without the vast majority 
of the people having become non-violent, we could not attain non¬ 
violent swaraj. Ifp tlicrefore, we attain swaraJ by purely non-violent 
mcanSj it should not be difhcult for us to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration without the military. 'ITte goondas too then will have come 
under our control. If, for instance, in Sevagram, we have five or 
seven goondas in the population of seven hundred who are non- 
violeatly organized, the five or seven will cither five under the db- 
dplinc of the rest or leave the village. 

^‘But you will see that I am answering ihe question with the ut¬ 
most caution, and my truth makes me admit that we might have 
to maintain a police force^ But the police will be after our pattern. 
As w'e shall have adult suffrage, the voice of even the youngest of 
us will count* And that is why 1 have said, that the ideally non¬ 
violent state will be an ordered anarchy. That state will be the bat 
governed w^hicli is governed the least. I'lie pity is that no one trusts 
me with the reins of government! Otherwise, 1 would show how to 
govern non-violently. If I maintain a police force* it will be a body 
of reformers.” 

'"But*” someone said, ^'you had tJxe power in the Congress."' 
“That was a paper boat*” said Gandhi. **And then you must not 
ibrget that 1 never spared the Congress ministries. Shri Munshi and 
Pantji Ciinie in for a lot of strictures from me* As I have said in 
another coimection that even the dirty water from the gutter* when 
it mixes with the water of the Ganges, becomes as pure as the 
Ganges water; even so, i had expected even the goondas would 
work under the Congress discipline. But evidently* our mi maters had 
not anained the purifying potency of the fabled Ganges.” 
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btcgcctcd Mr. Khcr, **thc Congress ministeTB had no 
non-violent power with iliem* Even if five hundred goondas had 
run amuck and had been allowed to go unchcckedi they woiUd 
have dealt untold havoc. 1 do not know how even you would have 
dealt with them." 

“Surely, surely/’ said Gandhi, "1 had rehearsed such situatioris. 
The ministers could on such occasions have gone out and allowed 
themselves to be done to death by the goondas. But let us face the 
fact that we had not the requisite ahimsa. We went in with our half- 
baked ahimsa. I do not mind it, inasmucli as we gave up the power 
the moment we felt we should give it up. I am sure that, if w^e had 
adhered to strictest non-violence during tliese two or three years, 
the Congress w'ould have made a tremendous advance in the direc¬ 
tion of ahimsa and also independence/’ 

**But/’ said Mr. Kher, *Tour or five years ago, when there was a 
riot and 1 appealed to the leader? to go and throw themselves into 
tlic conflagration, no one was ready/’ 

”Yoa are supporting my argument. You agree that our loyalty to 
ahimsa was lip-loyalty. And if even the hall-baked ahimsa carried 
us a long way, docs it not follow that thorough ahimsa would have 
carried us very far^ indeed, even if it had not already brought us 
to the goal?’" 

""We cannot visualize how^ you will stand non-violcntiy against 
a foreign invasion/^ 

“I cannot draw^ the whole picture to you, because we have no 
past cjcpericncc to fall back upon and there is no reality facing us 
today. We have the Government army manned by the Sikhs, die 
Pathans and the Gurkhas. What 1 conceive is this, dial with my 
non-violent army of, say, two thousand people, I should put myself 
between the two contending armies. But this, I know, is no answer* 
I can only say that we shall be able to reduce die violence of the 
Invader to a uummum/' 

"One might admit in tlieory,’" wrote one correspondent, "‘non- 
riolcnce is an infallible weapon, and that no power on earth can be 
a match for the man who has achieved non-violeuco to the fullest 
extent. But is this possible?'’ 

Gandhi replied : *Thc correspondent doubts in substance the uni* 
versal application of aliimsa, and asserts that society has made little 
progress towards it. Teachers like Buddha aro^ and made some 
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effort with some little success perhaps in their liietime, but society 
is just where it was iu spite of them. Ahimsa may be good enough 
to be the duty of an individual; for society it is good for nothing 
and Tndia too will have to take to violence for her freedom. 

"The argument is, I think, fundamentally wrong. The la«t state- 
ment is incorrect, inasmuch as the Congress has adhered to non¬ 
violence as the means for tlie attainment of swaraj. It has indeed 
gone a step further. The question having been raised as to whether 
non-violence continues to be ilie weapon against all lutemal dis¬ 
turbances, the A,-I.C,C. clearly gave the answer in the affirmative. 
It is only for protection against outside aggression that the Con¬ 
gress has maintained that it would be necessary to have an army. 
And then, even on this matter, there was a considerable body of 
the members of the A,-I,C.C. who voted against the resolution. 
This dissent has got to be reckoned with, when the question voted 
upon is one of principle. The Congress policy must always be de¬ 
cided by a majority vote, but it does not cancel die minority vote. 
It stands. I'Vhcrc there is no principle involved and there is a pro¬ 
gramme to be carried out, the minority has got to follow the ma¬ 
jority. But where there is a principle involved, the dissent stands, 
and it is bound to express itself in practice when the occasion arises. 
That means that ahitnsa for occasions and ail purposes has been 
recognized by a society, however small it may be, and that ahiima 
^ a remedy to be used by society has made fair strides. Whether 
it will make further strides or no is a different matter. The Work¬ 
ing Committee's resolution, therefore, falls to lend any support to 
the correspondent's doubts. On the contrary, it should in a certain 
degree dispel them. 

"Now for the argument that 1 am but a rare individunl and that 
what little society has done in the matter of ahimsa is due to my in¬ 
fluence, and that it is sure to disappear with me. This is not right, 
Tlic Congress has a number of leaders who can think for themselves* 
Maulana Azad is a great thinker of keen intellect and vast reading. 
Few can equal him in his Arabic and his Persian scholarship. Ex¬ 
perience has taught him that ahimsa alone can make India free. It 
was he who insisted on the resolution accepting ahimsa as a weapon 
against internal disturbances. Pandit Jawaharlal is not a m:iti m 
stand in awe of anyone. His study of history and of contemporary 
events is second to none. It is after mature thought that he has 
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accepted ahirma as a means for the attainment of swaraj^ It is true 
that he has said that he would not hesitate to accept swar^j if 
non-violence failed and it could be won by means of violence. But 
that is not rclcvaiit to the present issue. There arc not a few other 
big names in the Congress who believe in non-violence as the only 
weapon at least for the attainment of Swaraj. To think that all of 
them will give up the way of ahimsa as soon as I am gone^ is to 
insult them and to insult human nature. We must believe that 
everyone can. think for himself* Mutual respect to that extent la 
essential for progress. By crediting our companions Avith independ* 
eni judgement wx strengthen them and make it easy for them to be 
independent-minded even if they are proved to be weak. 

hope that neither the correspondent nor anyone else believes 
that the Congress or many Congress leaders have hidden gord-byc 
to ahimsa. To the limited extent, that I have pointed ouip faith in 
ahimsa has bceu reiterated and made clear beyond any doubt by 
the Congress. I agree that the limit laid down by the Congress con¬ 
siderably narrows down the sphere of ahimsa and dims its splen¬ 
dour* But the limited ahimsa of the Congress is good enough for 
the purpose of our present argument. For^ 1 am trying to make out 
that the field of ahimsa h widening^ anti the limited acceptance of 
ahimsa by the Congress sufficiently supports my position* 

“If we turn our eyes to the time of which history has any record 
down to our own time* we sliall find that man has been steadily 
progressing towards aliimsa. Our remote ancestors were cannibals* 
Then came a limCj when they were fed up with cannibalism and 
began to live on chase. Next came a stage when man was ashamed 
of leading tlie life of a wandering hunter. He, therdbrep took to 
agriculture and depended principally on mother earth for his 
food. Thus from being a nomad, he settled down to dviliaed stable 
Ufep founded villages and townSp and from member of a family he 
became member of a community and a nation* All these are rigns 
of progressive ahimsa and diminishing kimsa. Had it been other¬ 
wise^ the human species should have been extinct by noWp even as 
many of the lower species have disappeared* 

^■The prophets and avcinrs have also taught the lesson of ahimsa 
more or less. Not one of them has professed to teach kimsa. And 
how should it be otherwise? Himsa docs not need to be taught. 
Man as animal is violcntj but as spirit is non-violent* The moment 
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he awake to the spirit within he cannot remain violent. Either he 
progresses towards ahimsa or he rushe to his doom. That is why^ 
the prophets and m^atars have taught the Itssotis of tniiht harmony^ 
brotherhood^ justice—all attribute of ahimsa* 

*‘And yet violence seems to persist, even to the extent of think¬ 
ing people like the correspondent regarding it a$ the ftnal weapon. 
Hut as 1 have shosvn histor}' and experience are against him. 

'"If we believe that the mankind has steadily progressed towards 
ahimsa, it follows that it has to progress towards it still further* 
Nothing in this world is static, everything is kinetic. If there b no 
progression, then there b inevitable retrogression* No one can re¬ 
main without the eternal cycle, unless it be God Himself. 

“The present war is the saturation point in violence* It spells lo 
my mind abo its doom. Daily, I have testimony of the fact that 
ahimsa was never before appreciated by mankind as it is today. AJl 
the testimony from the West that I continue to receive points iu the 
same direction* The Congress has pledged itself to ahimsa however 
limited* I invite the correspondent and doubters like him to shed 
their doubts and plunge confidently into the sacred sacrificial fire 
of ahimsa. Then I have little doubt that the Congr^ will retrace 
its step. is always willing/ Well has Pritam, our poetp sung: 
*Happicst are those that plunge in the fire, tlie lookers-on arc all 
but scorched by flames/ ” 
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The British Government had beta considering a new move. The 
Viceroy's statement gf August 1940, commonly referred to as the 
August Offerj said that the new constitution should be ^'primarily 
the responsibility of Indians themselves”. There were two provisos: 
the British obligations must be fulhlled and the minoriiy opinions 
most not be overridden. goes without saying that they couJd 
not contempkic the transfer of their present responsibilides for the 
peace and the welfare of India to any system of government whose 
authority is directly denied by the large and poweriul elements in 
Indians national life. Nor could they be parties to the coercion of 
such elements into submission to such a government/' 

The constitutional issues, the statement continued, could not be 
decided at “a momeni when the Commonwealth is engaged in a 
struggle for cxistenee”, but after the war, a representative Indian 
donsiitution-making body would be set up and Indian proposals as 
to its form and opcraiion would at any time be welcome. Mean¬ 
while, the decision to enlarge the Central Executive Counci] and 
to establish an Advisory War Council would be brought into cfTcci- 
It w^as hoped that all parties and communities would cchoperatc 
in Indians w'ar effort and thus pave the way for her attainment of 
free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth. 

The reaction of the Congress fo the offer was outspoken. Azad 
refused Lord Unlithgovr's invitation even to discuss it. The Congress 
President held the riew that there was no scope for further dis¬ 
cussion. The whole conception of donunion status for India, stated 
Nehru, was '^as dead as a door-nail”^ Rajagopalachari was angry 
with the statement. 

The reaction of the Muslim League was different. The statement 
was interpreted to mean, “'no future constitution, interim or finar- 
would be adopted without the League's Msent At the same time, 
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the idea of united India implicit in the statement was repudiaTed. 
^‘The pardtion of India is the only solution.^* The Mmlim Lea^c^s 
co-opcraiion in the conduct of the war would be governed by the 
same ‘Two nations” doctrine* 

The Hindu Mahasabha regarded tlie new proposals as justifying 
its co-opemiion at the Centre for the conduct of the war. It agreed 
to dominion status at the po^t-war objective, but it insisted that in 
safeguarding the minority rights^ the claims of the majority mu^t 
not be ignored* 

At the request of JVherr Chroniik^ Gandhi cabled the following 
statement on August 13; 

“Having retired from participation in Congress politics. I have re¬ 
frained from expressing opinion on tJic recent Viceregal pronounce¬ 
ment. But pressure from friends in England and the fellow workers 
here demands response from me. The Viceregal pronouncement is 
deeply distressing. It widens the gnlf between India, as represented 
by the Congress^ and England. Thinking India outside the Con- 
gress too has not welcomed the pronouncement* My own fear is 
that democracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand for 
justiccj if she fails to be just to India. India's disease is too deep to 
yield to any make-believe or half-hearted measures* ■ * 

The speech that Mr* Amery, the Secretary of State, made in the 
House of Commons, on August 14, did not improve matters* He 
categorically asserted: “India cannot be unitary in the sense that 
we are in tliis island^ but ishc can still be a unity. India's future 
house of freedom has room for many mansions.*' After expatiating 
on the attitude of the difFereiit elements in India to the coiistitu^ 
tional ptoblem, Mr* Amery referred to the Congress demand and 
said; “It is a demand which really rctiscs the whole unresolved 
constitutional i^ue and prejudges it in the sense favoured by the 
Congress and rejected by tlie minorities*” 

The Ciongress felt badly let do^vn* It had openly disagreed with 
Gandhi and expressed its inability to extend principle of non¬ 
violence to the nadonal defence of India and had set forth the 
conditiom which would enable it to throtv its full weight into the 
war effort* The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha on 
August i 3 and placed on record that Utc “rejection of the Congr«3 
proposals 13 a proof of the British Government's dcterminatlDn to 
continue to hold India by the sword'". In view of the emergency 
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on September 15* 

When the met it was clear ihat die Congress Icader^f 

after their brief defection, had resamed their allegiance to Gandhi. 
“Back to Ramgarh” was the note of Astad's opening speech- The 
time had come to take the ^*next stcp*^ *'The offer Great Briiaiii 
has made through the Viceroy is not worth looking at,” observed 
Azad. “These events made us decide to again request Mahatma 
Gandhi to assume the active leadership of the Congress, I am glad 
to inform you that be has agreed to do this^ as now there is no 
difference whatsoever bciwceii him and the Working Committee. 
The Delhi resolution was a great obstacle in his way. But the offer 
contained in it having been rejected, there was no reason why he 
should not assume the leadership of the Congress. 1 must take this 
opportunity to make it cleai that there was nowhere any intention 
to dlscai'd non-violence I only we did not feel sure if we would be 
able to meet every internal and external emci^cncy without resort 
to force. At tlie same dme, it was pur desire to build the future of 
this country on the firm basis of non-violence and give the world 
a new ideal. Now that Britain h^is rejected all the offers made by 
the Congress, we have only one thing left to do and that is to non- 
ctMjperate in every way with the war effort,” 

The following resolution drafted by Gandhi and recommended 
by the Working Commit tee was then fornially moved by Nehru and 
seconded by Sardar Patel * They made no speeches, leaving it to 
Gandhi to explain to the AU-India Congress Committee the impU- 
cations of the resolution which read thus^ 

“ITic Alblndia Congress Committee cannot submit to a policy 
which is a denial of India’s natural right to freedom, which sup¬ 
presses the free expression of the public oplmon, and which would 
lead to the degradation of her people and to their continued en¬ 
slavement. By following thb policy, the British Government have 
created an intolerable situation, and arc imposing upon the Con¬ 
gress a struggle for the pneser^'anon of the honour and the elemen¬ 
tary rights of the people. Tlic Congress is pledged under Gandhi|i*s 
leadendup to non-violence for the vindication of India*? freedom. 
At thb grave crlsb in the movement for our national freedom, the 
All-»lndia Congress Committee, therefore, requests Idm to guide the 
Congress in the action that should be taken. The Delhi resolation, 
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confirmed by the A.-I,C+C« it Poonaj which prevented him from so 
doings no longer applies. It has lapsed. 

“The A.-I+G-C. s^mipathizc with the British people as weD as the 
peoples of all other countTita involved in the war. Congressmen 
cannot withhold their admiration for the bravery and endurance 
shown by the British nation in the face of danger and peril. They 
can have no ill will against them, and the spirit of satyagraha for¬ 
bids the Congress from doing anything tvith a view to embarrass 
ibem. But this self-imposed restraint cannot be taken to the extent 
of sclf-extinction* The Congress must insist on the fullest freedom 
lo pursue its policy, based on non-violence* The Congress, however^ 
has no desire at the present moment to extend non-violent resist¬ 
ance, should this become necessary, beyond w^hat is required for the 
preservation of the liberties of the people. 

“In vievr of certain misapprehensions iliat have arisen with re¬ 
gard to the Congress policy of non-vioknee, the A.-LC.C. desire 
to state this afresh} and to make it clear that this policy continues^ 
notwithstanding anything contained in previous resolutions which 
may have led to these misapprehensions. This committee firmly 
believes in tlie policy and practice of non-violence not only in the 
simggk for swaraj, but also, in so far as this may be possible of 
application, in free India. The committee is convinced and recent 
w'orld events have demonstrated that complete world dbarmament 
Li necessary, and the establishment of a new and a juster political 
and economic order, if the world is not to destroy itself and revert 
to barbarism. A free India will throw all her weight in favour of 
world disarmament and should herself be prepared to give a lead 
in this* Such lead will inevitably depend on external factors and 
internal conditions, but the state w^ould do its utmost to give effect 
to this policy of disarmament. EffeeUve disarmament and establish¬ 
ment of world peace by the ending of nadonni wars^ depend ulti¬ 
mately on die removal of causes of wars and national conflicts. The 
causes must be rooted out by the ending of the domination of one 
country over another and the exploitation of one people or group by 
another. To that end India will peacefully labour, and it is with 
this objective in view that the people of India desire to attain the 
status of a free and independent nation^ Such freedom will be the 
prelude to the close association with other countries within a comity 
of free nations for the peace and progress of the world*"' 
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The president requested Gandhi to address the meeting* ^'The 
responsibility' I am assuming,” he said in his Hindustani speech^ 
’"is perhaps the greatest 1 have ever assumed in my life* I do not 
know whether 1 shall succeed in sads^ng you or et'cn satisfying 
me. Not have I the vaguest nodoii of the result. But for over fifty 
years, 1 have trained myself never to be concerned about the re¬ 
sult* What 1 should be concerned about is the means, and when I 
am sure of the purity of means, faith is enough to lead me on. All 
fear and trembling mch away before tliat faith, and once we have 
launched forth, there is no looking back,” 

He then spoke in English: 

know that you have listened to me with the greatest patience* 
1 am specially grateful to you today, for the simple reason that 1 
have said many things Avhich may have displeased you. But it was 
never my intention to displease those whom 1 want to harness for 
the great work that lies before you and before me* I have to apeak 
to you at length, bceausc I have to shoulder this hea^y burden* 
I have not come with a prepared speech at alb The tiioughts will 
come as 1 proceed. 

""Let me begin vAxii a thought which has been weighing with me 
for a considerable dmep \Micn the w'ar broke out and I went to 
Simla to see the Viceroy, I issued a statement the next day, not 
in a representative but in my individual capacity. A friend has 
now reminded me how good it would have been if I had simply 
hung on to that statement, although 1 could not take the Congress 
with me, and on the e%^c of my shouldering this responsibility, he 
prayed that I should be guided by God to take up that original 
position and retire. 1 have very great regard for him. I have not 
forgotten that statement, nor have I any regret or apology to offer* 
If such thing occurs—and history often repeats itself—1 happen to 
go to another Viceroy, 1 should make the same statement. 

''Although I spoke only for my self deep down in me was the 
Congressman speaking. The Viceroy did not $cnd for me because 1 
was M* Kr* Gandhi* M. K. Gandhi has no place in his books. The 
man who wields the sceptre can have no room for individuals* He 
sent for me because he thought I would represent the Congress 
view and I w'ould be able to cany' conviction to Congressmen* 

**And I withdrew' from tliat position, not as an individual but as 
a Congressman, and because 1 failed to carry conviction even to a 
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single Congriasma.n. Happily you have got in the Working Com¬ 
mittee men vdih sterling hon^y, who had the courage to tcH me 
thatj although it was my statemciitj they did not feel like accept¬ 
ing it. They said that they had had bitter experience behind tliem 
and that, therefore, they would not be able to take that petition. 
Thus, you had the resolution that was passed by the Congress im¬ 
mediately after the war. I agreed with the resolution as a repre¬ 
sentative, although I said to them that, if 1 could carry conviction, 
my original position was the best possible one to take up. If I had 
pressed the members of the Working Committee to accept my posi¬ 
tion, they would have done so, but it would have been only mccha’- 
nicah The statement was not made to deceive the Viceroy or, for 
the matter of thatp a single souL It tame str^ght from the heart. 
It was not a theatrical displays It was the opening up of the secret 
recesses of heart before the world, the Viceroy and the Congress, 
If these words of mine could not find an echo in their hearts, they 
would have been of no use whatsoever to the Viceroy, to the great 
English nation or to India. That still remains my sentiment. If I 
could not convince the Cejngress of my attitude, it would not carry 
us further. It w'ould have been a wrong step to take, and hence it 
was not taken. With that background I approach this re^oludnn. 

‘"I have made repeated statements that I would not be guilty of 
embarrassing the British people or the British Government, when 
their very existence hung in the balance, that I would not be true 
to my satyagraha, w^ould not be true to non-\'iolencc, would not 
be true to the truth, which i hold dear, if 1 did so, and, therefore, 
could not do so. That very man now stands before you to shoulder 
the burden of satyagraha. Why? There comes a time when a man 
in his w^eakness mistakes vice for virtue; and virtue itself, when 
taken away from its contest and from the purpose for which it was 
dedicated, becomes vice. I fcU that if I did not go to the assistance 
of the Congress and lake the helm, even if it be in fear and trembl¬ 
ing, I would be untrue to myself 

*T feel that in taking tbe step that we are doing, we are render¬ 
ing a great service not only to the Congress but to the whole of 
Indla» And we are rendering a sci^ice not to the whole of India 
only. History will record — and Englishmen will be able to grasp this 
statement some day — that we rendered help to the English nation, 
and they will find that we were true to our salt and we had the 
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aatnc: bravery and fcarli^nm of which the Englishman is proud 
and for which he is renowned. Ij who claim to be a fast friend of 
the British people* will be guilty of an unfriendly conduct if, under 
a fake sense of modesty or because the people may think otherwise 
about me or because Englishmen themselves will be augry \sith 
mCj I do not issue a warning that the virtue of self-rotraint now 
becomes vicCi because it will kill the Congress organizadon, and it 
will kill the ver>" spirit which is exercising this restraint. 

*"\Vhcn 1 say this, I am speaking not only for the Congress, but 
for all who stand for national freedom—Muslims, Paxsis^ Christians 
and even those who are against the Congress—so long as they re¬ 
present India's aspiration* unadulterated independence. 1 should be 
untrue to all of them* if at this time 1 said* "no embarrassment to 
the British people*^ I must not repeat parrot-like -no embarrass¬ 
ment,' Then that repetition would be just as useful for my salvation 
or for the guarding of my \'Trtuc, as the repetition by a parrot of 
Godk name which cannot bring him salvadon, became it is only 
a mechanical and vocal effort without any intelligence behind it. 
Therefore, if 1 exercise that suppression at this critical moment in 
the history of the nation, it would be useless* I should be perfectly 
untrue to myself, if 1 hid mysdf in Sevagram ajid said* "No> I have 
told you* "no embarrassment.^ 

“The language of this resolution k in the main mine. It appealed 
to Pandit JawaharlaJ Nehrn. I used to be the Congress draftsman. 
Now he has taken my place. He saw h was inevitable* if we were 
to be true to the non-violent resistance to tlie extent to which we 
wanted to go. The Working Committee has accepted this phrase¬ 
ology deliberately* well knowing it$ impljcations. The result is this: 
If wc can get a declaraiipn. from the British Government that the 
Congress can cany' on anti-wur propaganda* and preach non-co- 
operation with the Government in tlielr war effort* wc will not have 
civil disobedience. 

“1 do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. It hurts 
me to find St. Paul's Gaihcdtal damaged. It hurts me as much as 
I would be hurt if I heard that the Kaslu Vishvanath Temple or 
the Jumma Masjid was damaged. I would like to defend both the 
Kashi Vishvanath Temple and the Jumma Masjid and even Si* 
Paulk with my life, but would not take a single life for their de¬ 
fence. That is my fundamental difference with the Britkh people. 
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My sympathy is there with them ncvcrtlicless. Let thctc be no mis¬ 
take on the part of Englislmicn, Congressmen, or others, whom my 
voice reaches, as to where my sympathy lies. It is not because I 
love the British nation and hate the German. I do not thinh tliat 
the Germans as a nation are any wone. We are all tarred with the 
same brush; we are aU member of the vast human family. I dc* 
dine to draw any distinctions. I cannot claim any superiority for the 
Indians. We have the same virtues and the same vices. Humanity 
is not divided into watertight compartments, so that we cannot go 
from one to another. They may occupy one thousand rooms, but 
they are all related to one another. 1 would not say, 'India should 
be all in all, let the whole world perish.’ That is not my message, 
India should be all in aU, consistently with the well-being of other 
nations of the world, 1 can keep India intact and its freedom also 
intact only if I have the goodwill towards the whole of the human 
family and not merely for the human family which inhabits this 
little spot of the earth called India. It is big enough compared to 
other smaller nations, but what is India in the wide world, or in 
the universe? 

“Let there be no misiake as to what 1 am about, I want my in¬ 
dividuality to remain unimpaired. If I lose it, 1 would be of uo ser¬ 
vice to India, much less to the British people, still less to humanity. 
My individual liberty is the same as the nation’s, convertible with 
the national liberty. I do not claim any greater liberty for myself. 
Hence my liberty is equal to the Ubert)' of ymu all and no greater. 
1 feel that, if my liberty is at stake, yours is also at stake. I claim 
tJic liberty of gmng through the streets of Bombay and say that 1 
shall have nothing to do with this war, because I do not believe 
in this war and in this fratricide that i$ now going on in Europe. 
I admire the bravery. But what is the use ofthk bravery? 1 deplore 
the foolishness and the crass ignorance. These people do not know 
what they arc fighting for. That is how I look at this war that is 
going OQ across tlie seas. I cannot pojg^ibly take part in it. Nor 1 
want the Congress to do so. 

“The part that I would like to take is the part of peacemaker. 
If the British people in thdr wisdom had recognized the independ¬ 
ence not of the Congress but of all India, and if the other parties 
in India had also co-operated with us, we would liavc taken the 
honourable place of peacemakers between these nations. Such is my* 
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ambidon. But, today, I know that it h a day-drtam. But some- 
timcs a man lives in his day-dreams. I live in mine, and picture the 
world as full of good human beings — not goody-goody human be¬ 
ings. In the socialist’s language, there will be a new structure of 
society, a new order of things. I am also aspiring after a new order 
of things that will astonish the world. If you try to dream lb«c day¬ 
dreams, you will also feel exalted as 1 do. 

“And now I come to our ‘dn-pot’ Congress^ — dn-pot in the esti¬ 
mation of others, not my own. If we do not take care, the Congress 
will disappear, and if the Congress disappears, the national spirit 
disappears. One after another, CongrcKmen are being selected and 
jailed. Ii is not satyj^jraha to watch people being taken away. It 
is much better for all of us to rush into the jaws of the opponent. 
After all, as the Maulana Saheb once said, India is a vast prison. 
Let us get out of this slave-prison by breaking the prison bars. He 
said to die Sikhs at the time of the Kankana Saheb tragedy: 'Vou 
may protect one gurudwara; but what about the vast gurudwara 
is India? Wc have to deliver it from bondage.’ Those words 
ring true even today in my ears. If this liberty of the nation or 
the movement for freedom is likely to be choked, then 1 say that 
the virtue of self-restraint is going to become a vice. That virtue 
of restraint cannot be carried to the extent of the cxtiuction of the 
national spirit wherever it may reside, whether among Congresa- 
racn or non-Gongrcssmeu, 

“I do not want to hurl civil disobcdieuce or anything in the face 
of the Government widiout making my meaning clear, the mearuug 
I to the sum-total of Government actions — actions begimiing 

with the declaration of the Viceroy, the statement of the Secretary 
of Stale for India, and the scries of actions and the policy that the 
Government have pursued since. The sum-total of all these has left 
an indelible impression on my mind that there is something tvTong, 
some injustice being perpetrated against the whole nation, and that 
the voice of freedom is about to be stifled. This is implied in the 
resolution, not in the exact language which 1 am using now, but 
you will see the meaning clear as daylight. 

“In order completely to clarify our position, I propose to approach 
the Viceroy with a request that he will be good enough to see me 
and I have no doubt that he will. I wiU place my difficulties before 
him and I wiU place the Congress difficulties before him. 1 will 
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approach him in your name. I will tell him that this is the position 
to which we have been reduced: We do not want to embarra$3 you 
and deflect you from your purpose in regard to war efibrt, Wc go 
our way, and you go yours^ undeterredj the common groimd being 
noa-tnolence. If we carry the people vvith us, there will be no war 
effort on the part of our people. If, on the other hand, without 
your using any but moral pressure, you find that the people help 
the w ar effort, we can have no cause foi' grumbling. If you can get 
assistance from the princes, ffom the zamindarSj &om anybody, 
high or low, you can have it; but let our voice also be heard. If 
you accept my proposal, it will be eminently honourable, it will 
certainly be a feather in your cap. It will be honourable of you, al¬ 
though you are engaged m a life and dcatl^ struggle, that you have 
given us this bberiy. It will be honourable of you that you take this 
great step, although you have limitless powers to choke our voice, 
and tliat you give us the fullest possible freedom, consistently with 
the obscr\'ance of non-violence, to tell the people of India not to 
join ilic war effort. 

"Let the people use any reasoning they' like for their refusal to 
help the war effort. My reasoning is the only one which will sit well 
on Congressmen's lip€. But I do not expect all to restrict themselves 
to that reasoning. Those who have a conscientious objection, as 1 
have, will adopt my rea^orung. Those who are tired of the British 
imperiahsm tvill use that argument. And dicre may be others who 
will have other arguments. AH these should be covered under this 
freedom of speech, provided, however, that they all accept non- 
\iolencc, prorided also that what they say is said openly and not 
secretly. These arc the implications of my generalslup. If these do 
not satisly you, you must reject this resolution summarily. So long aa 
you can preach non-co-operation with the war effort in men and 
money, there should be no ci\'il disobedience. But if you have not 
that liberty, there h no ^waraj but perpetual bondage. I w^ould like 
the British people and the Viceroy to be able to tell the world that 
they have given the leaders of the Indian people liberty to preach 
to their own people what they' like. The British can then say to the 
world: ^Judge us by our conduct. Here in India we are playing 
the game.' 

“I do not mind the British not responding to the Delhi resolu¬ 
tion. They may say, 'At the present moment, you cannot interfere 
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with the management of the afTaii^ as they stand. Deliverance will 
come to you in it5 own time. At this critical juncture do not worry 
m/ I will understand that argiwnent. I will sympathize with it, 1 
will hold my hand so long as there is no fraud or fabity in what 
they say. It is impossible for them to give us freedom. If freedom 
has got to come^ it must be obtained by our own internal strength, 
by closing our ranks, by unity between all sections of the commu¬ 
nity, It cannot descend from heaven, nor can it be given as a gift 
from one nation to another. I do not know whether 1 am repre¬ 
senting the feelings of the Working Committee members^ because 
1 have not discussed these things with them. But you have to take 
me with all my limitations, with the workings of my mind. 

'The Viceroy may say, Ton are a visionary / I may fail in my 
mission, but 1 will not quajreh If he says he is helpless, I will not 
fed helpless. I will make good my position. I cannot sit still when 
I see Rammanohar Lohia and Jayaprakash Narayan in jaiL They 
have not preached violence, but simpiy carried out the behests of 
the Ramgarh resolution. It w^aa a point of honour with them* 

have restrained myself, and I will restrain mysclfp I will not 
seek imprisonment. 1 do not want to offer civil disobedience. 1 will 
not place myself in peril. In this battle, 1 will not expose mysdf to 
imprisonmem. But if the Government chooses, it will not be difficult 
to take me away. I will not be able to seal my lips or restrain tny 
pen. It will be difticult for them to keep me in prison, not because 
India will rise in rebellion. India will be wrong if it does so* My 
own instinct is that they will not be able to keep me in jail, 

^'1 will place my argument before the Viceroy. 1 may fail in my 
mission. But I have never approached a mission in despair. I may 
have approached it with the consciousness that I may be faced 
with a blind wall. But 1 have often penetrated blind walb* I shall 
approach the Viceroy in the confidence and hope, tliai he will under¬ 
stand the great reasonableness of die request of the Congress for 
full liberty to preach 'no war' in India* Everyone should have the 
perfect liberty to preach by pen and tongue; 'We cannot aid impe* 
rialbm, w'e cannot help spoliation/ 

shall strain ev'cry nerve to avoid satyagraJia in your name. 
What shape it will take, when it comes, I do not kno^v^ But I know 
that there will be no mass civil dbobedictice, because mass civil 
disobedience is not required for this occasion. I have impenetrable 
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darkness bdbre me regarding ihe future course of actiDn. 1 hope 
that any action that we may take will be worthy of the ConEre2Ss 
traditions and of the occasion. 

"I have often said that f do not know the Congress mindt as I 
have buried m^-self in Sevagram, It is because of the Congress 
difhciihy that I Jiave dragged rnyscLT to Bombay, and immediately 
I am released from this duty you will find me in Sevagramp But 1 
have got strength and resourcefulness enough to lead tliis battle* ah 
though I am buried in Sevagram. And I shall do better and clearer 
thinking in Sc^’agram than anywhere ebe, simply because I have 
huilt up there an atmosphere for my growth. With the march of 
time my body must decay but, I hope, not my wisdom. I seem to 
see things more clearly with the advance of age^ It may be self- 
deception, but there is no hypocrisy^ Self-deception is good som^ 
times in that k helps one to remain cheerful and not to give way 
to despair. It will be* therefore* wrong to you to drag me from 
Sevagram I and I prombe that I shall give a good account of iny 
stewardship* 

“There arc many parties in the Congress. We arc not all of the 
same Dpinion. There is indiscipline in the Congress, 1 know it is in¬ 
evitable in a mass organiEadon which is growing from day to day^ 
If it is all indiscipline and no discipline* the organization is on the 
downward path. Let it not be said of you that you come to the 
Congress although you do not believe in non-violence. How can you 
possibly sign the Congress pledge with violence in your breasts? I 
want complete obedience to the policy of non-violence. Wlulc the 
policy lasts* it is the same as though it was a creed, for sa long as 
it holds good, it is as good as a creed. My creed holds me for life; 
yours so long as you hold ii* Resign from the Congress, and you 
are free from it. Let us be clear regarding the language we use and 
the thoughts w'c nurture. For, what is language but the expresfion 
of thought? Let your thought be accurate and truthful, and you 
will hasten the advent of swaraJ even if the w'hole w^orld is against 
you. You will have won swaraj without having to spend nine mil¬ 
lion pour.ds a day or without burning a single home. If you arc true 
to your policy* I am sure that ^vithout doing any of these things 
you will build up the majesde edifice of freedom, 

'*NoWj for the violence party. Do noi mix up methods, if you can 
help it. You have ratnUned youi-selves for some years. Retrain 
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yourselves for some more years. Ours is not a small battle. If you 
restrain yourselves, you will lose nothing. 

“Freedom of speech and pen is the foundation of swaraj. If die 
foundation-stone is in danger, you have to exert the whole of your 
might in order to defend that single stone. May God help you.” 

He explained this thought at greater length in his closing speech 
the next day, September 16: 

“1 am sorry that your mind has failed to grasp a very simple 
but a very important point that I made yesterday. I described the 
right of free speech as the foundation-stone of swaraj. Let me ex¬ 
plain It. I have yet to come across a complete definition of swaraj. 
I do not think I have been able to give it myself. I do not thinl: 
that even Jawaharlal has ever given it. It is possible that someone 
from amongst you may bo able to give it, as it has often happened 
that others have defined for me things I have been labouring for. 
If anyone can do so, 1 shall gladly make him my guru. But thb 
resolution contains the seed of swaraj. If you hold fast to it, all 
that the movers of various amendments desire ts automatically at¬ 
tained. If we can win this liberty of free speech, either by fighting for 
it or by negotiation, we have secured eversThing—free speech for 
a communist like Dr. Ashraf and free speech for a Forward Bloc- 
wala like Sardar Sardul Singh. If 1 give it a religious colour, I 
can call it full religious liberty, the liberty, cultural and religious, 
that the Muslims fire asking for, Vou say you want independence. 
But you forget that it is beyond their power to give it to us. Nor 
can wc be itidcpcndcni by simply declaring that we are indcpcti- 
deiU. Wc can be independent only, when after the British have left, 
we can remain unafraid and rule ourselves unafraid of any attack 
from any foreign power—Japan, Germany, Russia or Afghanistan. 
It is absurd to launch civil disobedience today for independence. 
How arc wc to fight for independence with those whose own in¬ 
dependence is in grave peril? Even if independence can be given 
by one nation to another, it is not possible for the English. Those 
who arc themselves in peril cannot save others. But if they fight 
unto death for their freedom and if they are at all reasonable, they 
must recognize our right of free speech. This they can certainly do. 
!t b our duly to fight for that right. If they resist it and wc have 
to fight and they arc embarrassed, they will have invited embar¬ 
rassment themselves. 
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**Thi3 liberty is a concrete issue which needs no deBning, It is 
the foundation of freedom, especially when it has £0 he taken non- 
violently. To surrender it b to sinrendcT the only means for attain¬ 
ing fircedom. 

**Whcn Kajaji said to me that his own offer was easier for the 
BrJdsh to accept than minCj he was expressing half the truth. It 
may be easy indeed for them to recognize our independence, but 
I can understand, during the war, their reluctance to grant ns 
central responsible government. For once they grant it, they have 
to carry on through us. One day it may be Rajaji, another day it 
may be JawaharJal, and then it may be a Damodar Menon- Tlus 
co-opwTation that we ofTcr them would be to them a commodity 
of doubtful value, for they do not trust us, and if I were in the 
Viceroy's position, I should understand his misgivings. It is risky 
for them to carry on war through those whom they do not trusts 
But where is the risk in letting everyone declare that he b free to 
refuse all co-operation in war and preach that non-co-operation to 
everyone he comes across, unless they want to enforce co-operation 
at the point of the bayonet? 

“Bui the right sought to be asserted is subject to the condition 
that we obserx'c non-^ioknee. The condition b necessary because 
a Government that is based on violence cannot tolerate violence^ 
That is the unavoidable logic of violence. But even tltosc who arc 
violently inclined need not d^pair, if they will listen to me today. 
For* if we win swaraj through non-vioJence* even the violent, if 
there are any, will have not only the liberty to preach but to do 
violence. There would be no army. But that will not prevent a 
Sikh or a Khaksar from possessing a sword or swords. If the rest 
arc believers in non-violence, what violence can these inflict? The 
restraint of speech and action of the majority will automatically 
exerdse similar restraint on those who arc contrarily inclined. At 
any rate, if 1 had my way as the president of a aon-viqicnt Indian 
republic, I should not hesitate to give those who are violently in¬ 
clined, the liberty of violent speech. On the other hand, let me tell 
them that under a violent state they cannot expect that liberty. 

“Let me tell those who want mass ddl dbobedlence, strikes and 
no-rent campaigns, that they forget that all Uiose things are diere 
in our old resolution of 19^0- In fact, 1 have been striving all these 
years to prepare the country for all these things. We should have 
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bc^ti jiblc to do all of them and to bring about a new social order 
by now, if only we had oteerved the conditions. *\nd if we did not 
observe the conditions and were noi ready, none but we were to 
blame. 

^^But you arc free to organize mass civil disobedience if you like, 
though you will then be guilty of indiscipline. But as I said to Subhas 
Babu, who put me the same question, J shall gladly congratulate 
you if you succeed, but you cannot have my blessings. Of course, 
the honourable course for you would be to leave the Congress. 

“But you know that you cannot organize mass disobedience at 
the present stage without violence. For similar reasons, I am asking 
students not to leave colleges, to join satyagraha, unless they will 
leave them for good. Similarly about strikes. Dr. Suresh Baneiji, 
w'ho was once my co-worker, but who has for some years strayed 
away from me but seems now to be coming back, said to me some 
time ago that only I could conduct a labour strike to a successful 
conclusion. 1 can do all these things, if I had your full co-operadon 
and complete discipline.” 

As regards the immediate effect, Gandhi explained: *'^Vhcn we 
come to our own, the government will be in charge not only of the 
Congressmen but of non-Ck>ngressnicii+ There will be adtiit suffrage, 
and the govcmmcni will be formed by the elected representatives, 
of all the adult voters^—Hindusj Muslims, Parsis, Chrislians, Jew^s, 
and those whom we fooHshly have regarded as the untouchables. 
What a mixed parliament of these reptcRcntallvta will do, 1 do noi 
know. But I hope tliat the Congress vote will alw^ays be in favour 
of non^\'io1ence- If it is in a minority, it will record its vote; and 
if it is in a majoritji'j, it will adnunistcr the state non-violently, For 
the Congress, .as a Congress, can do nothing ebe+ Supposing the 
Government accepts our demand tomorrow^ and says l *Do what 
you like in future, but now please help us with men and money.' 
1 am afraid even then we shall have 10 aav to the Government: 

are sorry, we cannot give the co-operation. W'c wish you well, 
and may God help you. But cum mined as we arc to the policy of 
noti-violencc, nothing that you can offer can pei’suade us to give 
you violent assistance.' ** 

In his closing speech, Gandhi referred to the Hindu-MuslJm ques¬ 
tion, as it had b«n raised during the debate. He obscrv'cd: “If a 
mnlliei k there in store for us, who can prevent it? We have to be 
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prepared even for anarchy and chaos, but we must have the faith 
that non-\it>lcnce cannot result in chaos. But if somehow disorders 
take placcj ihq^ vsill be a lest of our non-violence. Non'-violcncc is 
a force that gains in intensity vdth the increase in the violence that 
it has to deal with* I hope that you will get that power of non¬ 
violence before 1 die. But there is a message I should Hke to reach 
the cars of every Musalimn. India cannot win independence, if the 
eight or more crorcs of Musalmans are opposed to it. But I cannot 
believe that all of them arc so opposed, until it is proved to me 
by the vote of every adult Musalman* Let them declare that they 
want to h^ve tUdr poUticaJ salvation apart from that of the Hindus. 
India is a poor country full of Hindus and Musalmans and others 
staying in every corner of it. To divide it into two is worse than 
anarchy. It is vivisection w^hich cannot be tolerated—not because 
1 am a Hindtip for I am speaking from this platform as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Hindus, Muslimsj ParHs and all cbe. But 1 will say 
to them^ "^Vivisect me before you vivisect India. You shall not do 
what even the Moguls, w'ho ruled over India for over two centuries, 
did not do/ WTiat I have said about the Musalmans applies equally 
to the Sikhs* If thirty lakhs of Sikhs will obstruct Indian independ- 
encOj shall deal with them non-violently. Non-violent swaraj 
cannot be wan except by non-violence. There are other obstacles 
too imposed by the existence of an alien power. Bui we must strain 
every nerve to achieve communal peace. Islam means peace. That 
peace cannot be confined to the Musalmans. h must mean peace 
for the whole world*” 

The A*-I.C.C. adopted the momentous rcsolutiori by 192 votes 
to 7 in pursuance of wWch Gandhi assumed the lcadei*ship* 

The Working Ckjmmittee then wem into session and pa.'scd the 
foliovving resolution: 

“In view of the resolution passed by the A.-LC.C., the Working 
Committee calls upon idl die Congress organi^ttions to stop aJl 
chil disobedience, individual or other, pending definite instructions 
from Gandhiji. He regards this suspension as indispensable for his 
fortlicoining interview with His Excellency the Viceroy, and as a 
test of the discipline of the registered and unregistea^ Congtoismen 
and all Congress-minded men and women, and also as a short 
course of obedience to law before a recourse to civil disobedience 
should it become necessary'.^^ 
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A representative of the As$ociated Press of America met Gandhi 
in Bombay and saidr ^'Hundreds of our papers have printed the 
A--LC.C* resolution and a summary of your speeches wired by me* 
and have commented on it. Four questions emerge out of the com¬ 
ments, and I seek your answers to the questions."^ 

The main question wasr ^^How do you desire not to embarrass 
Great Britain isith your demand to preach anti-war propaganda in 
a non-violent way?” 

Gandhi said: Because non-^'io]encc is the Congress creed whidi 
involves Congress hosdlit>^ to all war. Hence, it is a vital necessity 
for tlie Congress 10 dissociate itself from idenUf^ing itself with any 
war. Hence my desire not to embarrass Great Briiain wa$ necessarily 
limited and conditioned by the counter necessity of prcstntdng the 
Congress existence, and, therefore, civil disobedience Is definitely re- 
atricted to the freedom of speech and action, provided they are abso¬ 
lutely tion-\iolcnt* Therefore, I have claimed in my speech that, if 
the full import of Congress action is understood, it must in the end 
help Brimin and the world/' 

“Why?** asked the correspondent. 

“Because, in the midst of this conflagration all round, there is 
one pow^erful body pinning its faith to uttermost non-violence. If 
it succeeds, then the groaning world can heave a aigh of relief and 
find a tvay out of these monstrous annamenU,^* 

**How do you visualize the future of India in the event of a Nazi 
victory?” 

“All I can say is that I am not dismayed by the prospect, if my 
country' remains true to the cult of non-violence. But that docs not 
mean that I should be in any way pleased with the prospect of a 
Nazi viclorj'- VNTiat terrifies me is that as things are going on at 
present, defeat of Nazism will be bought at a terrific price, namely, 
superior Nazism, call it by any name you like/* 

“In view of what has happimed in Malabar, is there any hope 
ol maAS civil disobedience being carried on non-violcntly?** 

''Not at present/* replied Gandhi, '"and, therefore, as you must 
have noticed in my speech I made an emphatic declaration that, 
so far as I wjxs concerned^ there was no prospect of my embarking 
on mass civil disobedience. But if you ask me whether it is ever 
possible to conduct civil disobedience without its resulting in 
violence, I would emphaticafiy $ay 'yes** But my country is not at 
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present ready for mass action^, and, in a way, I am tJiankful that 
the unfortunate events in Malabar have come as a warning to the 
country and a pointer for me also." 

**Docs your policy mean disapproval of Americans help to Britain 
in the shape of planes and munitions?” wsi^ the la^t question» 

"Not in the slightest," replied Gandhi. "For the simple reason 
til at America docs not believe with the Indian National Congress 
in non-violent action. I wish it did- Then America's contribution 
to peace and help to Britain would be infinitely more substantial 
than any number of planes and any amount of material that she 
can supply to Britain^ And if the weekly correspondence I receive 
from America and the \'isit5 from the Americans who come to see 
me is any indcat to the American opinion^ I expect America to 
take a leaf out of the Congress book and to outrun die Congress in 
the race for the establishment of peace on earth through umversal 
disarmament.” 

'fhe correspondent of Jiiws ChronkU presented a conundrum on 
behalf of die British: "WTiile expressing your sympathy with the 
British people in their plight^ don’t you think there is an inconsist¬ 
ency between yonr earlier decisions and your latest decision?" 

"1 tliought," said Gandhi ”that I had clearly and sufficiently ex¬ 
plained my position in my speech, in anticipation of the charge of 
inconsistency. If there is any inconsistency^ it is due in this partic¬ 
ular instance to changed dreu instances. My sympathy is not only 
the same as it had been expressed in Simla on the declaration of 
war^ it has become deeper because what wa^ imaginary has be¬ 
come v'i\'idly real, in Simla^ almost a year ago, I had expressed ray 
grief over what might befall Britain. Today, the dreaded thing has 
happened and is still going on. By nature I am so framed that 
irvery calamity moves mc^ irrespective of the people whom it may 
overtake. But my sympathy, c^'cn though it is deeper today than 
a year ago, has undoubtedly changed in form. I was unprepared 
for tlie recent Government declarations, and 1 claim that it is the 
genuineness of my s^tnpathy which has made me single out the 
one fact wliich Britain can easily recognize and yield widiout any 
bitch in her prosecution of w'ar. I readily gram that there might 
be some reason for not di\nding the responsibility for the conduct 
of the war with those who are the determined opponents of the 
British imperialism and all it implies, and, therefore, I felt that, if 
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the Congress continued to abide by its policy of non^embarrassment 
which is inherent in its non-violence, the Congress should for the 
moment abate agitation by way of direct action for indqiendence. 
But, freedom of speech and corresponding action is the breath of 
democratic life. Freedom of propagating non-violence as substitute 
for war is the most relevant when indecent savagery is being per¬ 
petrated by the warring nations of Europe. The Congress will for¬ 
feit aU its right to be considered a non-violent organization, if out 
of false sympathy or, what would be worse, fear of consequences, it 
ceased to agitate against the inhumanity that Is now being perpe¬ 
trated in Europe and which if not checked by somebody or some 
organization, may overtake the whole world. 1 hope this statement 
of Congress policy as 1 interpret it, as its sole guide, will not only 
satisfy the British public opinion but will make it range itself on 
the side of the Congress, so as to enable the Viceroy to recognize 
the justice of the Congress claim which is a claim not for itself but 
is a claim for freedom of speech, no matter by whom exercised so 
long as it docs not promote violence in any shape or form," 

On the train to Wardha, on September iS, Gandhi wrote an 
editorial entitled "1 Was Unjust Because Weak”; 

'•1 know Rajaji enough to understand that he is too brave to 
need any support from anybody and he is too philosophic to har¬ 
bour an injury for many hours if not minutes. I know also that his 
fine seme of humour enables him to enjoy a joke at his expense. 
Tltcrelbre, this confession must be taken as one for my own satis¬ 
faction only. 

'*1 have told tire public tliat, had I not egged him on, Rajaji 
would never have brought forward his resolution at New Delhi. 
Having great regard for his Judgement and his honesty, when he 
asserted with amazing assurance that I was wrong and he was right 
in die implications and application of non-violence, I allowed my¬ 
self to doubt the correetnesa of my imcrprctadoii to the point of 
allowing and encouraging him to act on his, I showed wcakniss and 
become unjust to him. A weak man is just by accident. A strong 
but non-violent man is unjust by accident. 1 was unjust to Rajaji 
because 1 exposed him to ridicule and unkind attacks, Though no 
ultimate barm has come to the Congress because wliai 1 still con¬ 
sider v?as an error has been rectified, it is not a good thing for a 
great leader to iiave his work undone all of a sudden, for f know 
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that Rajaji still fccb that he was IF his view had prevailed, 

the Fcsolutioa that now bolds sway would not have taken the shape 
it has. I would still have been out of the Congress. For, I was out 
of it at W ardha before the Delhi rcsolutiou was taken as the natural 
outcome of Wardha. 

“If I was unjust to Rajaji, I was also unjust to the Working 
Committee. For had I remained firm, the Wardha resolution too 
would not have been passed. I hold that, so long as I am accepted 
as the sole authority on satyagraha and its implications, they must 
not be a matter of vote. My colleagues may debate the pros and 
cons with me and try to convince me that their interpretation is 
right. If I caimot accept it, my judgement should prevail because 
I am both the autlior of satyagraha and the generd in satyagraha 
action. The only way the colleagues can avoid my judgement is 
by absolving me from guidance. They did in so many words at 
Wardha, But it is plain that the absolution was nor what that 
word means. They were most unwilling to give me absolution. And 
it was given, because 1 wrung it from them. My weakness began at 
Wardha. When a serious crisis arose, 1 should have raised the issue 
of jurisdiction. It was outside the Working Committee’s jurisdic¬ 
tion to decide upon the meaning and tlic application of a matter 
whidi belonged to their expert who was their interpreter and their 
executive officer, 

“1 am aware that all the members of the ^S'orking Committee 
do not accept my opinion as to jurisdiedon. The matter has not 
come up for decision. But before the committee and I came to the 
resolution now before the country, 1 had made the confession 1 
have now published for the sake of an esteemed co-worker. 

“It is my conviction that, owing to a scries of fortunate com¬ 
bi nadon of acts of the members at the last Wardha meedng, the 
present resolution was conceived and we have been saved Irom a 
national disaster. ^Vc have come to a decision which, if Congress¬ 
men react to it as they should, must raise India to a position wliiclt 
India has never yet occupied, and brings it nearer to her goal, as 
nothing else could have done. 

“Whether my estimate is right or wrong, time alone can show. 
But this is merely by the way. Nor is the purpose of this confession 
to invite the reader to accept my judgement as to the jurisdiction 
of the Working Committee. The mendon of it was relevant to show 
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the nature of my error^ It is unpardonabic for a general to sur* 
render his judgement to a fellow officer unless the conviction goes 
home to him that the latter is right—not may be right. 

hope, I have ^ven the public enough material to show that 
in all that Rajaji did he was throughout brave and correct. The 
incorrectness was due to me^ 

"And I wish to say the same thing about his ^sporting offer*. It is 
no pan of this confession to defend it. But so far as I can see^ the 
offer was truly sportingp if the correemm of the Fooua resolution 
be accepted. It should be remembered that the Muslim League is 
a great organi^adon wielding influence upon the Muslims of India. 
The Congress has dealt with it beforCj and I have no doubt it will 
deal with it in future. However mistaken Qaid^-Aaam may be m 
our cstimationj let us give him the same credit for honesty of pur¬ 
pose as we claim for ourselves. When the war-cloud is Med and 
when India comes to her own^ surely Congrt^men would just as 
much welcome a Muslimj a Sikh, a ciirbdajij or a Parsi as premier, 
as they would a Hindu, and even a non-Congressman, no matter 
of what faith he may be, I am sure that Rajaji^^ "sporting offer' 
meant no more and no less than this. When passions have died, 
the critics will read Rajaji's offer in its proper light. It is wrong to 
misjudge a public worker and doubly so when he happem to be of 
Rajaji's caliher, Rajaji has lost nothing by the misjudgement* But 
a nation may easily harm itself by misjudging its true servants and 
denying itself their services* Above all, when the Congress may ha\^ 
to embark upon a great non-violent struggle for the fundamental 
liberty, it behoves Congressmen to guard against harsh, hasty and 
uncharitable judgement/^ 
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In the wake of Gandhi, an American JoumaJtsi trekked to Seva- 
gram to ask important questions arising from the latest decision of 
the A*-I.C,C., questions not merely political but dealing vAih intcr- 
jiational relations and commercial and social intercourse. 

'‘What is India's contribution towards making the world safe 
from Hitlerism?” was his first qu^tlon^ 

Gandhi replied r ''If the Congr^ succeeds in its non-violent effort, 
Hitlerism and all such 'isms* will go as a matter of course-” 

^*Don^t you ihinkj” the journalist next asked, “India should do 
something to make the facts better known in America and thus 
promote the interchange of goods and ideas? What do you think 
should be done in this connection?” 

“First let us take up goods. America has had her bit, irrespective 
of the Indian conditions and India's wishes. So far as ideas arc con* 
cemed, my unhappy experience is that the anti-Indian propaganda 
carried on in America has held undisputed sway, so much so, that 
even the vdsit of an outstanding personality like Tagore produced 
little impression on the American mind.” 

“But then why does not India endeavour to make herself better 
known in America?” 

‘'If America really wanted to know what Indian opinion is at 
a given time* there is mtiplc literature which is growing from day 
to day to which they have access. If you have in mind an Indian 
agency which should do the propagandist work on behalf of India, 
again our faiticf experience has been that the imperialist propa¬ 
ganda that is carried on with much ability and perseverance and at 
a lavish expenditure is sucli that w^c can never overtake it, and the 
work of any such agency has up to now' proved fruitless*” 

“Why not have the Indian people use Indian hand-spun cloth 
and keep the Indian mills busy for the export of the manufactured 
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cloth and yarn? Don’t you think that this would hdp the cotton- 
grower?” 

^’1 would not mind such a thing," replied Gandhi, "but tt must 
be in order to supply the fdt needs of the country which received 
our cloth. I have no idea of cj^ploiting the other countries for tlie 
benefit of India. We are suffering from the poisonous disease of ex¬ 
ploitation ourselves, and I would not like my country to be guilty 
of any such thing. If Japan, say, as a free country wanted India’s 
help, and said that w'O could produce certain goods cheaper, and 
we might export them to Japan, we would gladly do so. But under 
my scheme of tiling, all dumping of goods by one country in an¬ 
other, supported by her army and her navy, has to cease.” 

"Apart from the export of merchandise what has India to give 
America, and in turn what does India expect from America?" 

"I must correct your question for you. India sends no merchan¬ 
dise to Arnerica, she sends only ritw material, and that is a matter 
for serious consideration for every nationalist. For we cannot suffer 
our country remaining an exporter of raw produce, for it means 
as it has meant, the extinction of handicraJis and art Itself. 1 would 
expect America to treat India not as though India was a country' 
for American exploitation, but as if India was a free country, al¬ 
though unarmed, and deserving, therefore, the same treatment that 
America would wish at the hands of India." 

"You are repeating. Sir, the message of Jesus!" exclaimed the 
correspondent. 

“1 agree," affirmed Gandhi. "W’c arc poor in technical skill, but 
as soon as you accept and consent to follow the teaching of Jesus 
I would not have to complain of all the skill being monopolized by 
America, You will then say, 'Here U a aster country poor In tech¬ 
nical skill, let us offer our skilled assistance not for exploitation, 
not for a terrific price, but for its benefit, and so for nothing.’ And 
here let me say a wmrd about your missionaries. You send the mis¬ 
sionaries here for nothing, but that also is part of imperialist ex¬ 
ploitation. For they would like to make us, like you, better buyers 
of your goods, and unable to do without your cars and luxuries. So 
the Ghristiauity that you send us is adulterated. If you established 
your schools and colleges and hospitals without tlie object of adding 
to the number of the so-called Christian population, your philan¬ 
thropy would be untainted. 
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regards tcchnicaJ skilly I cannot afford to do what the Tatas 
arc doings They can afford to bring an American expert manager 
at fls+ 20,000 a month. But whilst the Tatas represent the spirit of 
adventure, they do not represent poor India. India has seven lakhs 
of \'illagcs which take in ninety per cent of her population. America 
has to think of these* America oughts if she will be of real help* to 
exercise her resourcefulness in this direction* And for that purpose 
America will have to cease to be the premier exportiiig country that 
she is. My views on the national planning differ from the prevaUmg 
ones, I do not want it along industrial lines* 1 want [0 prevent our 
villages from catching the infection of induslriaiization. American 
exploitation has added neither to the moral hdght of the exploited 
countries nor of the exploiting country^ on the contrary it has im¬ 
peded their march towards the spiritual progress, and has deadened 
Americans real spirit of philanthropy* A phenomenon like the one 
that America witnessed cannoi happen in India, I mean the destruc-^ 
don of tons of sugar and other agricultural products* You might have 
supplied other countries the sugar and the wheat or fed America's 
own unemployed*" 

"‘Butj you could not have taken our pigs!" 

“I know. But all do not think like me* Pandit Nehru w^ants in- 
dustrialiaation, because he thinks that ff it is socialized^ it would 
be free from the evils of capitalism. My own view h that the evils 
arc inherent in industrialism^ and no amount of socialization can 
eradicate them.^' 

^‘We have seen what Germany has done to Belgium and to the 
other CDuntries. You would still say 'non-violence*'? And yet you ask 
the Congress to fight because it is in danger of extinction* England 
also is in such danger and, therefore^ fights*" 

"Donh you see the obvious difference? England would have 
to out-Hitler Hidcr in defeating him. We do not want to use any 
of the weapons used by those who would crush us. I would say to 
an aggressor: 'You may destroy my churches, my hearths and my 
homes, everything but my soul, I will not come to your country 
to destroy your churches, hearths and homes. 1 will not defend my 
country with your weapons* 1 will simply refuse to co-operate with 
you, refuse to owe any allegiance to you, in a word I will say "no" 
to you/ He may take possession of India, but if I have my way, 
he will not impress a single Indian in hk service. 
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^'Thcn you mu^i $ec another dbdnciJoii. If we were fighting the 
Government with the Government's weapons^ it would be the best 
chance for us to surprise the enemy and making their difficalty our 
opportunity. But wc have been for over a year laying the utmost 
stress on non-embarrassment. It ought not to be turned against us* 
But wc shall not use Britain's weapons, and that is how we shall 
help Britain against her will. I can understand the Viceroy's reluc¬ 
tance to surrender the reins of government to us while he hag to 
fight Germany; but 1 cannot undcrgiand the Govemmcni's desire 
to suppress the non-violent spirit of the nation.*" 

Gandhi was in correspondence with the Vlccroy.^ On the eve of 
his visit to Simla, he wrote a note entitled ^*Khadi Week"^ dated 
September 23* igjjo: want the prayers of all who believe in tlie 

efficacy of prayer that tlic result of my visit may prove fruitful to 
India and the British people, and uluinatoly may conduce to peace 
between the warring nations. 1 feel that though the issue raised by 
the A.-l^C-C. resolution seems small, it has iu it great potency for 
tlic good of mankind." 

"Khadj Week,” he continued, the name given by me to my 
birthday celebration. Birth and death are twinSp I should be sorry 
if the annual celebration was forgotten with my death. Therefore* 
i have popularized the birthday celebration as ‘Khadi Week\ It 
enables me to deal witlt the event impersonally. 

“1 shaU Etrain every nerv'e to avoid a civil disobedience struggltp 
But it would be w^rong for the Congressmen to go to sleep while an 
effort for peace is being made. I hope no Congressman rhiiiks that 
because I have undertaken command of the strugglci if it comeSj 
the spiniung and khadi condidons are waived* Those who do not 
strictly conform to these and other conditions will find themselves 
left out, if civil disobedience faces Moreover^ what will the mil¬ 
lions do who will never have to court any kind of suffering? Con¬ 
structive programme is as much for them as for the civil resisters* 
Indeed, if it was confined to the latter only, the imprisonment of a 
few could never descn-^c to be called a nadonal struggle. But volun¬ 
tary suffering of even one person in the name of an organization or 
the nation, if backed by their unrcscr^Td co-operation in all manner 
prescribed by the commander, must ensure success.** 

On the w^ay to Simla, on September 25, he answwcd the criticism 
levelled against his recent A,-LC.C. speeches: 
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^^Thc Times of iTtdia of the 17th instant, in its temperate critlc- 
ism, takes me to task for my statement that ‘the peoples of Europe 
do not know what th^ arc fighting for/ It was bound to be re¬ 
sented. Bui truth, though seemingly harsh, has to be uttered when 
utterance becomes relevant, indeed imperative. I believe that the ut¬ 
terance had become overdue. 1 must say why I think that the war¬ 
ring naijons do not know what they are fighting for, 1 had used the 
expression * warring nations^ not 'peoples of Eumpc\ is not 
a distinedon without any difference. 1 have distinguished between 
tire nadons and didr leaders. The leaders, of course, know what 
they are fighdng for« I make no admission that they arc right. But 
neither the English nor the Germatu nor tlie Italians know what 
they are fighting for, except that they trust their leaders and, there¬ 
fore, follow them. 1 submit that this is not enough when the stake 
is BO bloody and staggering as during this war. It is perhaps com¬ 
mon cause that Germans and Italians do not know why English 
children should be slaughtered in cold blood and the beaudful Eng¬ 
lish homes should be destroyed. But the Times' claim probably is 
that the British people know what they are fighting for. When 
I asked the British soldiers in South Africa during the Boer War, 
they could not tcU me what they w^cre fighting for. ^ITieirs was' 
surely *not to reason why\ ITicy did not even know' where they 
were being marched to. The British people would not be able lo 
give me a more satisfying answ^er, if I happened to be in London 
and asked them why thdr soldiers were working havoc in Berlin. 
If the press accounts arc to be relied upon, Britbh skill and valour 
have wToughi more havoc in Berlin than have the Germans in 
London, Wliat wrong have the Ccrmaiis done to the British? Their 
leadcrs have. Hang them by ail means, but why destroy German 
homes and German civilian fife? What difTerence does it make to 
the dead, the orphans and the homeless, whether the mad destruc¬ 
tion is wrought under the name of totalitarianism or the holy name 
of liberty or democracy? 1 assert in all humility, but with all the 
strength at my command, that liberty and democracy become un¬ 
holy when their hands arc dyed red with innocent blood. I hear 
the living Cluist saying: ‘These so-called children of nunc know not 
what they are doing. They' take my Father's name in vain, for they 
disobey the central command of my Father F If my ears don^t de¬ 
ceive, 1 have erred in good company, if 1 have erred at all. 
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^*And why have I uttered the truth? Because, I am confident 
that God has made me the instrument of showing the better way. If 
Britain seeks justice, she must appear befure the im penal court of 
God with clean hands. She will not defend liberty and democracy 
by following the totalitarian methodsj so far as w^ar b concerned. 
She will not be able to retrace her steps after out-Hitlcring Hitler 
in war* The last war is a resounding li^son. Her victory, if attained, 
will be a snare and a delusion. 1 know mine is a voice in the wil¬ 
derness. But it will some day ring truc^ If liberty and democracy 
are to be truly saved, they will only be by non-violent resistance no 
less brave, no less glorious^ than violent rcsbtance. And it w'ill be 
infinitely braver and more glorious because it will give life without 
taking any. 

“^^ow I come to the article of i 3 th September. I am 

sorry to $ay that it is internperarc and written in anger* It b full of 
palpable mistakes, to use a mild word, no doubt unconscious. But I 
am not concerned with the intemperance of language* In the fierce 
heat of bat lie u nknow^n before;, liie wonder is that the intemper¬ 
ance one scc$ sometimes is not much greater than it is* 

*"Hctc is the cream of the hea\y indictment: "VVe liave often ex¬ 
pressed our tiew about fundamental immorality and contradictory 
character of the doctrine. Noiwco-opcration is a method of war and 
not of peace. . . It carries with it a pretentious claim to spiritual 
value which involves the sanctimonious itisinecrities and mass hy¬ 
pocrisy' masking intensified hatreds ... A nation which accepted this 
doctrine would doom itself to slavery/ 

^'I’his is all contrary to die history of our own times in India. I 
claim that dierc is notlung immoral in non-violent non-co-operaH. 
tion* Violent resistance h itself non-co-uperation, and it is immoral 
because of its violence. It becomes morale when it is non-violent* 
Non-co-K>peration with evil is a sacred duty. It is essentially spirit¬ 
ual because of its non-violent character. The adjectives used by die 
writer would be deserved,, if it was non-riolcnt in name only* For 
the present argument, I must take the genuine article. Now for the 
facts. Non-violent non-co*^pcratiori, however imparffect it was, has 
redeemed India at least somewhat from the slavery under wliicb 
she was groaning. It lias raised India from the slough of despond, 
and has brought her prestige which nothing else could liave* And 
1 make bold to say that, if the noti-riolence offered had been not 
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adulterated, then its eflect would have been still more visible. My 
greatest claim, however, is that it is this despised non-violent re¬ 
sistance which hitherto saved India from anarchy and red ruin. It 
is not yet entirely saved. If India b to be saved, it wil] only be 
by the non-violent method, 1 invite the Statesman writer to test the 
truth of my statement. He will have many infallible proofs in its 
support. A dispassionate study tvill enable him to serve both Britain 
and India,” 

Gandhi interviewed the Viceroy at Simla on the a 7th and 30th 
of September, and the letters explaining what had transpired were 
subsequently published. Lord Linlithgow informed Gandhi of the 
manner in which the pacifists were treated in Britain. ‘‘While the 
conscientious objector is absolved from the duty of fighting and is 
allowed even to profess his own faith in public, he is not allowed 
to carry his opposition to the length of endeavouring to persuade 
the others, whether soldiers or munition workers, to abandon their 
allegiance or to discontinue their effort.” He added, “it would clearly 
not be possible, in the interests of India herself to acquiesce in in¬ 
terference with the war effort which would be involved in freedom 
of speech as wide as that for which you have asked.” 

Gandhi replied : 

“It is a matter of deep regret to me that the Government have 
not been able to appreciate the Congress pcjsition, meant just to 
satisfy the bare requirements of the people, whether Congressmen 
or others, who felt a conscientious objection to helping a war to 
which they were never invited and which they regard, so far as they 
are concerned, as one for saving the imperiaJism of wliich India is 
the greatest victim. Tltcir objection is just as conscientious as mine 
as a war rcstsier, 1 can't claim greater freedom for my conscience 
than for that of those 1 have named. 

“As I made it plain in the course of our talks, the Congress is 
as much opposed to victory for Nazism, as any Britisher can be. 
But their objection cannot be carried to the extent of their partici¬ 
pation in the w.ar. And since you and the Secretary of State for 
India have declared that the whole of India is voluntarily helping 
the war effort, it becomes necessary to make dear that the vast 
majority of the ]>eoplc of India are not mtercsted in it. Ibey make 
no distinction between Nazism and the double autocracy that now 
rules India. Had His Majesty’s Government recognized the freedom 
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required in the special condition of India^ they would have justified 
the claim that they were receiving from India only such effort as 
they could voluntarily* The ^var parly and the no-war party would 
have been placed on an equal footing, so far as each worked fulty 
non-violeniiy, 

"As to the last paragraph of your letter^ I wish to remind you 
that it was never conlcinplatcd to carry non'Cmbarrassmcnt to the 
point of self-exdncdon or, In other words, stopping all ihc tiational 
activities which were designed to make India pjcace-minded and 
show that India's participation could not benefit anyone, not ex¬ 
cluding Britain. Indeed, I hold that, if India were left free to make 
her choice which freedom of speech implied, India would probably 
have turned the scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by the 
moral prestige which Britain w^ould have then gained* 

“I must, therefore, repeat that the Congress does still want to re¬ 
frain from cmbarraKing the British Government in their war effort* 
But it is impossible for the Congress to make of the policy a fedsh 
by denying its creed at tills critical period in the history of man¬ 
kind* If the Congress has to die, it would do so in the act of pro¬ 
claiming its faith. It is unfortunate tliat we have not been able to 
arrive at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of speech. 
But I shall hug the hope that it will be possible for the Government 
to work out ilicir policy in the spirit of tlie Congress position.** 

On the train to Wardha, on October a, Gandhi issued the fol¬ 
lowing appeal to satyagrahis: 

**Thc $atyagndils will not be impadent with me and argue with 
me or with themsrives and say, 'When will you give us the tvord? 
You have had your interview with the Viceroy. You have got what 
many of us had told you, you would get.* Your telling me tliis or 
that mattered little. The attempt was worth making* I had told 
you that, even if I did not get what 1 wanted from the Viceroy, I 
would bring from Simla added strength for myself. Who knows 
that to have added strength is not better than weak success. But my 
wisdom will be tested by the manner in which I use the strength. 
Maulana Salieb has called the Working Committee for ihe itth 
instant. 1 hope I shall be ready tlien with my plan of action* But 
whatever it is, it will be good only if it carries with it the united 
win of all Congressmen, if not the whole nation. Tlicn the visible 
action, even of one man, will be enough for the purpose intended. 
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Meanwhile, please remember there is ta be no civil disobedience, 
direct or indirect. Any breach of this will weaken the cause because 
it will unnerve your general who is susceptible to the slightest in¬ 
discipline. A general in action has no strength but what is given 
to him by his people,” 

From Sevagram, Gandhi issued a statement on the breach; 

“It is my firm conviction that British statesmen have failed to 
do the right thing when it was easy to do it. If India is w'hoUy in 
the favour of participation in the war, they could have easily dis¬ 
regarded any hostile propaganda. But the determination to gag the 
free expression of opinion, provided it was not in the least tainted 
with violence, shatters Britain's claim that India's pardcipadort in 
war is voluntaiy. Had the Congress proposal been accepted, such 
aid as Britain would have got from India would haw been an asset 
of incadmable value. The non-violent party w'ould have played an 
effective part for honourable jseace, when the proper rime for it 
was in sight, as It must be some day, I have been shown The Times' 
comment on the breach. I accept the compliment about my resource- 
fulness. But great as 1 believe it to be, 1 owm lliat it has its limita¬ 
tions. There must be willingness on the other side. I regret to have 
to say that I wholly missed it at the mterview. The Viceroy was all 
courtesy, bin: he was unbending and he believed in the correctness 
of his judgement, and as usual had no faith in that of nationalist 
India. The Britisher is showing extraordinary' bravery on the battle¬ 
field in a marvellous manner. But he lacks bravery to take risks in 
the moral domain. I often wonder, whether die latter has any place 
in British politics."' 

On October 5, Gandhi issued the third statement: 

“In the correspondence between H. E. the Viceroy and myself an¬ 
nouncing the breakdown in the talks, I have said in my letter that 
1 would make a public statement covering matters not referred to 
in my letter. 

"Before I do so, 1 think it is necessary for my purpose to say a 
few words regarding Lord Linlithgow. He is straight in his talk and 
1$ always deliberate and economical in hi; language. He is never 
equivocal, nn’er leaves you in doubt as to his meaning. He con¬ 
veys the most unpalat.^b!c decisions with a calmness and courtesy 
which, for the moment, make you think that you have hoard no 
harsh or hard decision. He listens to your argument with a paricnec 
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and attention^ 1 have never known any other Viceroy or any high 
functionary to show in ati equal measure. He is never ruffled and 
never discourteous. With all this, however, he is not to be easily 
moved from his position. He meets you Ws decision on the 
matter under discussion already made. He takes care not to let you 
think that it is so, but there is no doubt about it that his decLiion 
is unchangeable. He is not Tceeptive, He has amassing confidence 
in the corrcruiffis of ids own judgcmeni. He does not believe in a 
gentleman's or any other agreement. 1 have always felt that after 
the Gandhi-Irwin pact, the British satraps decided that U^erc should 
be no more such pacts. Whatever they wanted to do, they should 
do independently. It shows cither a high sense of justice or bound¬ 
less self-assurance, I think it is the latter. He and I have become 
friends never to be parted, be the difierenccs betw^een us as great 
as they can be. 

"Holding such an opinion about H, E, the Viceroy, it pains me 
to have to relate what I must of my impression of the talk$ which 
have ended in a divergence which, in my opinion, was avoidable, 
'fhe acceptance of my proposal would have been no beneficial 
to England than to India. 

“1 w^ent to Simla in the capacity of a representative and as a 
friend- As a friend, 1 presented him with my doubts as to certain 
acts of the British Government. To have them dissolved was nec¬ 
essary 10 enable me to determine my mental atdtude w'hich to 
me is more than any visible act* 1 felt that the putting up by the 
Viceroy, and tlien the Secretary of State, of the want of agreement 
by the Congress widr the princes, tlic Muslim League and even the 
Scheduled Classes as a barrier to the British recognition of India's 
right to freedom was more than unjust to the Congress and to the 
Indian people. I told the Viceroy that these three rcprcsctitcd the 
class or the communal intcrcsla, whereas the Congress represented 
no particular class. It was a purely national organization striving to 
represent India as a whole; and, therefore, it had always main¬ 
tained that it would abide by die verdict of a national assembly 
elected on the basis of the broadest franchise. It had declared fur- 
ilicr its intention to abide by the vote of the separate Muslim elec¬ 
torate, so far a$ special Muslim rights were concerned. Therefore, 
it was wrong to speak as if Muslim rights needed special safeguards 
as against the Congress, The same Lhing applied to die Sikhs. 
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“The princes of the present day were the creation of the British 
Government to subserve the British interest. As against the plea that 
the British were bound by special treaty obligations, I contended 
that the Congress did not ask the British Government to disregard 
them. Only they could not be used to bar Indian progress, and it 
was wrong to expect the Congress to produce an agreement with 
them. The princra were not like other parties free to conclude any 
agreement with the Congress, even if they wished. Moreover, the 
treaties, if they oblige the British Government to protect the princes, 
equally compel them to protect the people's rights. But it has been 
abundantly proved that the British had rarely interfered wdtb the 
princes purely on bclialf of the people. If they had been as careful 
of the peoples* rights as they were ^und by the treaties to be, the 
people's condition would not have been as miserable as it is today. 
Had they been true to the treaties of tlieir own making, people of 
States India should be more advanced than those of British India. 
1 cited some telling illustrations of this neglect of duty. 

“The introduction of the Scheduled Classes in the controversy has 
made the unreality of the case of the British Govemment doubly 
unreal. They know that these are the special care of the Congress, 
and that the Congress is inlinitoly more capable of guarding their 
interests than the British Govemment. Moreover, the Scheduled 
Classes are divided into as many castes as the Caste Hindu society. 
No single Scheduled Class member could po&sibly and truthfully re¬ 
present the innumerable castes. 

“I had sought the interview with the Viceroy to see if my inter¬ 
pretation of the British argument had any flaw. I failed to get any 
satisfaction on the points raised. The Viceroy would not be drawn 
into a discussion. I can have no grievance about his dbindination 
to enter into any a^ment. He had every right to rely upon the 
fact that that was a matter of high policy, not admitting of argu¬ 
ment, There is a certain cold reserve about the British oflidal world 
which gives them ihdr strength and isolation from surroundings 
and facts. They do not want to be too frank. They politely rcjn.sc 
to enter into an embarrassing argument. They leave you to draw 
what inferences you like, while they continue to maintain their in¬ 
flexible attitude. I suppKuc that is what is meant by the steel frame. 
For me, this side of British policy has been the least attractive. 1 
had hoped, against the warning of friends, that 1 might be able to 
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break through this steel wall of resojrvc and get at the naked truths 
But the imperialist Britisher is firmly fixed in his saddle. 

“Ncv^crthclcss, 1 will not accept defeai. 1 must strive to have the 
truth admined by the British people that the bar to India's free¬ 
dom lies ueitlier in the Congress nor any other partyinability to 
produce an agreement which is in its nature impossible^ but that 
it undoubtedly lie$ in the British dlsinclmation to do the obviously 
right thing* 

""Tlie unreality of the British reasons for refusal to treat India as 
a free country was not my only grouse. I drew the Viceroy's atten¬ 
tion to certain irreguliritics in the prosecution of the war poliqf- 
There was agreement between us that there should be no compuU 
sion as to war contributions. The Viceroy has promised to examine all 
cases of hardship and other dilficutties. My purpose was to leave 
no ground for misunderslanding and to fight, if there w'Os to be a 
fight,, only on well-defined and without bitterness, 1 want to 
enter upon the fight ydth the hope that its very fairness will com¬ 
pel the recognition that India deser%^e!S better treatment, not merely 
from the British but from all tlie nations of the earth. 

**And lest It might bo said that the Congress fights because it has 
failed to got powerj T told His Excellency in the plainest possible 
words that the Congress had no desire to mount to power at the 
expense of a single national interest* It seeks no power save for 
the whole nation. Therefore, he will have no opposition from the 
Congressj if he forms a cabinet composed of reproentatives of dif¬ 
ferent parties. The Congress would be content to be in opposition 
so far 03 the w^ar effort is concerned and so long os the machinery 
of Government has to subser%^c the imperialist ends* The imme¬ 
diate issue is not independence* The immediate issue is the right 
of existence, that is, the right of self-expression which, broadly put, 
means free speech. This the Congress wants not merely for itself, 
but for allj the only restraint being complete obsen'ance of non¬ 
violence. I hold that that condition answers all the diflictilties by 
whomsoever raised/^ 

On October 13 , the Working Committee met at Wardha when 
Gandhi unfolded his plan of action. Two days later, he explained 
his plan in a public statement issued from Sevagram: 

‘T have had three days* discussion with the Working Committee. 
During it, 1 unfolded my plan of civil disobedience, in so far as 1 
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was able to envisage it- Although I have sole charge of the cam¬ 
paign I could not think of taking the finst step without consultation 
with the members of the Working Committee, In non-violent ac- 
tioUj one has to carry the co-workera with one through the mind 
and the heart. I'herc is no other way to enforce discipline or obe¬ 
dience to instructions. I most admit that Ji was not plain sailing for 
me. There was stubborn dissent from two of the ntembcira, I tried 
hard to carry^ conviction to them but^ I fear,. I failed. They will, 
how'e\'er, yield obedience^ so far as it is possible for them for the 
sake of discipline. The difference of opinion solely centred round 
the quantity of civil disobedience and the restrictions with wltich 
it was hedged, 

“I disclose this part of the discussion to show that my plan wiU 
fall short of the expectations of those whom tiic dissenters represent. 
I would simply say to them, 'Wait patiently and sec what happens. 
Carry out the instructions to the best of your ability* Do nothing to 
thwart the plan. If your reason rebels against it, you will serve the 
cause by seceding and educating the people along your own Hues. 
That would be straight, brave and stimulating in that the people 
will learn to appraise the value of different methods. You will cause 
confusion by preaching from the Congress platform anything con¬ 
trary to the ofhcJal programme, especially when the whole organi¬ 
zation becomes like an army. It matters little whether one pcn&on 
offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such 
support^ as they may be called upon to do.* 

^Thc plan is simply this. Direct action tvill be commenced by 
Shri Vinoba Bhave and for the time being confined to him only. 
And since it is to be confined to individual civil disobedience and 
that too of him only* It will be so conducted by him as to exclude 
others, directly or indirectly* But since it is concerned with free¬ 
dom of speech, the public w^ 11 be involved to an extent. It is open 
to them either to listen to him or not 

**But much will depend upon what the Government wish to do. 
In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to indi\'iduals 
and for the moment to one only, they can precipitate a crisis by 
making it a crime to listen to him or read anything written by him. 
But I think and believe that they do not want to invite any trouble, 
though they hold themselvs in readiness to cope with every trouble 
that may face them. 
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have discussed with Shti Vinoba various piMs, so as to avoid 
all unnecessary frictions or risks.^ The idea is to make all action as 
strictly non-violent, as is humanly possible. One man's violence, 
veiled or open* cannot go bej^ond a certain limitj but within that 
limit it would be effective. One man*s non-violent action would be 
despised and ridiculed by the non-beUever in it. In truth, while 
the effect of a given violent action can be reduced to mathemat¬ 
ical terms, that of non-violent action defies all calculation and has 
been known to falsify many that have been hazarded. How far I 
shall be able to present an example of unadulterated non-violence 
remaim to be seen. 

'"Who is Vinoba Bhave and why has he been selected? He is an 
undergraduate having left college after my return to India in 1916* 
He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the ashram almost at its in^ 
ception. He was among the first members ,,. In order to better 
qualify himself, he took one yearns leave to prosecute further studies 
in Sanskrit* And pracdcally at the same hour at which he had left 
the ashram a year before, he walked into it without notice. I had 
forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has taken part in 
every metiial actirity of the ashram from scavenging to cooking. 
Iboiigh he has a marvcllou.s memory and is a student by nature, 
he has devoted the largest part of his lime to spinning in which he 
has specialized as very few have. He believes in universal spin¬ 
ning being the central activity which will remove the poverty in 
the villages and put life into their deadness. Being a bom teacher, 
he has been of the utmost assistance to Ashadevi in her develop¬ 
ment of the scheme of education through handicrafls* Shri Vinoba 
has produced a text-book^ taking spinning as the handicraft* It h 
original in conception* He has made scoffers realize that spinning 
is the handicraft par txcelUnce which lends itself to being effectively 
used for basic education. He has revolutionized tath' spinning and 
drawm out ils hitherto unknown possibilities. For perfect spinningt 
probably, he has no rivaJ in all India. 

"He ha.s abolished every trace of untouefa ability from his heart. 
He believes in communal unity with the same passion that I have* 
in order to know the best nrund of Islam, he gave one year to the 
study of the Koran in the original* He, therefore^ leami Arabic. 
He found this study neccsiary for cultivating a Living contact with 
the Muslims living in his neighbourhood* 
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**Hc has an army of dlsdplcs and workers, who would rise to 
any sacrifice at his bidding. He is responsible for producing a young 
man who has dedicated himself to the service of lepers. Though 
an utter stranger to medicine, this tvorker has by singular devotion 
mastered the method of treatment of lepers and is running several 
clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his labours. He 
has published a handbook in Marailil for the treatmciii of lepers. 
Vinoba was for years director of the Mahila Ashram in Watdha. 
His devotion to the cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a 
village near Wardha, and now he has gone still further and lives 
in Paunar, five miles from Wardlia, horn where he lias established 
contact with villagers through the disciples he has trained. 

‘‘Vinoba believes in the necessity of the political Independence 
of India, He is an accurate student of history. But he believes that 
real independence of the villagers is itnpo»Jb]c witliout the con¬ 
structive programme of which khadi is the centre. He beheves that 
the spinning wheel Is tlie most suitable outward symbol of non¬ 
violence which has become an integral part of his life, He has 
taken an active part in tlie previous satyagraha campaigns. He has 
never been in the limctight on the political platform. With many 
co-workers he believes that silent constructive work with civil dis¬ 
obedience in the background is far more elTcclivc than the already 
heavily crowded political platform. ./\nd he thoroughly believes that 
non-violent resistance is impossible without a heart belief in and 
practice of constructive work. 

“Vinoba is an out-and-out war rcslster. But he respects equally 
with his own the conscience of those who, whilst not being out-and- 
out war rcsisters, have yet strong conscientious objection to parti¬ 
cipation in the present war. Though he represents botli ilic types, I 
may want to select another who will represent only one, namely, 
conscientious objection to participation in the present war. 

“It was necessary to introduce Vinoba Bhave at length to tlie 
public In order to justify my choice. This will, perhaps, be the last 
civil disobedience struggle which 1 shall have conducted. Naturally, 
1 would want it to be as flawless as it can be. Moreover, die Con¬ 
gress has declared that It will avoid all avoidable embarrassment 
to the Government consistently with its own existence. For tliai 
reason too, I had to strive to produce the highest quaUty irrespec¬ 
tive of the quandty. 
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“But Shri Vinoba must fail, as I must, if wc do not represent the 
Congress, let alone the whole nation. And we shall certainly not re¬ 
present either if tliey do not give us the fuU-hearted co-operadon 
which is ceaseless prosecution of the coastructivc programme- It is 
not vocal co-operation that is required. It is co-operation in work 
that is needed^ The signs of such co-operation will be phenomenal 
progress in spiimingT complete disappearance of UQtouchabilit>'f and 
increasing friendliness between the com munities j and an increas¬ 
ing sense of justice in every walk of life- Unless rock-bottom justice 
and equality pervade the society^ surely, tlierc is no non-^violent 
atmosphere. Above all, there should be no civil disobedience but 
what i$ sanctioned by me. This is peremptory obligation binding on 
c\^cry Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no co-operation* 
The representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then 
challenged- And I can say with confidence that^ if the full-hcartcd 
co-operation I want is forthcoming, not only will the issue of free¬ 
dom of speech be decided in our favour, but we shall have gone 
very near independence- Let those who will take me at my wortL 
They vrill have lost nothing and they will find that they had con¬ 
tributed greatly to the movement offrixdom through truthful and 
non-violent means, 

^"Lci me repeat the issue. On the surface it is incredibly narrow, 
the right to preach against war as war, or participation in the pre¬ 
sent war. Both are matters of eonscience for those who hold either 
\icw. Both arc substantial rights. Their exercise can do no harm to 
the British, if their pretension that to all intents and purposes India 
Is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much a 
dependency Ln fact, as it is in law, whatever the British get from 
India can never be regarded as voluntaryi it must be regarded as 
impressed. This battle of life and death cannot be won by impressed 
levi«, however large. They may win, if they have the moral back¬ 
ing of an India truly regarded as free- Non-violent Congress cannot 
wish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through arms, since it seeks 
to gjun her own freedom, not through arms but through unadul¬ 
terated non-violence. And the Congress vanishes iff at the erudal 
moment, it suppresses it$e]f for fear of the consequences or otheT'^ 
wise by ceasing to preach non-violcucc through non-violent means* 
So when wc probe the issue deep enough, wc discover that it is a 
matter of life and death for us* If w^e \indicate that rights aU ia 
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well with US- If we do not, all ij lost. We cannot then win swaraj 
through non-violent means. 

^*1 know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India 
that is war-minded and will learn the art of war through helping 
the British. The Congress has no desire, therefore, to surround the 
ammunition factories or barracks and prevent people from doing 
what they like. We w'ani to tell the pesople of India that;^ if they will 
win Swaraj through the non-violent means, they may not co-operate 
militarily with Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

“This right of preaching agaln£i the participation in war is be¬ 
ing denied to us, and we have to fight against the denial* Therefore, 
while that right will be exercised only by those whom I may select 
for the purpose, all the other activities of the Congress will continue 
as before unless the Government interfere with them. 

"A question has been asfced why, if I attach so much import¬ 
ance to quality, I do not offer civil resistance myself I have already 
said that, tmllkc as on prervious occasions, I do not wish to do so 
for the very good reason that my imprisonment 1$ likely to cause 
greater embarrassment to the authorities than anything else the 
Congress can do- I vvant also to remain outride to cope with any 
contingency that may arise- My going to Jail may be interpreted 
as a general invitation to all Congressmen to follow suit. They will 
not easily distinguish between my act and speech. Lastly, I do not 
know how things will shape. I my^lf do not know the next step* 
I do not know the Government plan. I am a man of faith. My re¬ 
liance is solely on God. One step is enough for me. The next step 
He will make clear to me, when the time for it comes. And who 
knows that I shall not be an instrument for bringing about peace 
not only between Britain and India hut ako between the warring 
nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for vanity by 
those who believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater 
than the fact that 1 am penning these lines.*’ 
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Acharya, preceptor; tcarlicr. 

AKimiia, tion-violcncc. 

AJpatma^ little soul. 

ArtFia, wealth. 

Ashram, a hermitage; a place for study and discipline of life. 
Atman^ soul. 

Avatar, an Incarnation of God. 

BabUj Mr. 

Badshah, emperor. 

Bande Mataram, Hail Mother ; the rcrrain of the Indian national 
anthem known by the same name. 

BanJa, a trader. 

Behn, sister. 

Bhaij brother. 

Brahmacharya, continence. 

Clmrkha^ a spinning wheel. 

Daridranarayanp God in the form of indigent and poor. 

Dewati, prime minister. 

Dhnrm.% duty; religion. 

Dubla, an untouchable caste of Gujarat, 

Durbar, rulcris court; cliicf minister. 

Gadi, throne; a post of authority* 

Gayatri, an invocation of sun^god; a mantra recited by twice-bom 
Hindus. 

Girasia, absentee landlord of Kathiawad, belonging to Rajput 
community. 

Goonda, hooligan, 

Goondaism, hooliganism, 

Gur, molasses. 

Gurudwara, a Sikh temple. 
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Guru, gurudcv, a preceptor; a spiritual guide. 

Hal, plough. 

Halpati, owner of a plough; farmer* 

Harijan, a man of God; untouchable. 

Him$a, violence. 

Jai, victory- 
Janab, air. 

Ji, an affix added to names denoting respect^ e.g., Gandhiji. 

Kalma, basic Muslim prayer. 

Kama, love, lust. 

Kamadhenu, cow of plenty, supposed to yield all desired objects. 
Karma, action; retribution. 

Khadi, hand-woven cloth from hand-spun yam. 

Khan, nobleman. 

Khudai Khidmatgar, servant of God; Red Shirt voltmteer. 

Kisau, peasant- 
Lathi, stick* 

Maharaj, king; ruler. 

Mahatma, great soul. 

Mandal, conference; association. 

Mantra, a sacred formula; incantation. 

Maulana, a Muslim divine. 

Namaz, Muslim prayer. 

Nawabzada, son of a nawab. 

Nira, unfermented fresh juice from a palm tree or a date tree. 
Nir\'ana, nothingness; release from the cycle of rebirth; supreme 
bliss. 

Pan* betel. 

Pandit, a learned Hindu teacher; a prefix to certain Brahmin 
family names* e*g,, Pandit Nehru. 

Pamhad, conference. 

Pmja Mandal* staters peoples association. 

Purdah* veil; the custom of keeping women in seclusion or under 
a veil. 

Puma Swaraj* Complete Independence, 

Qaid-e-Azam, great leader, 

Raj* rule. 

Rajaldya, politicaL 

Ram Raj, kingdom of Rama; beueficent rule. 
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Ramzan, a sacri:cl Muslim month during which fast b obsm^nd. 
Rashtrabhasha, national language. 

Rashtradhamta, duty towards nation. 

Rashtrapatip Congress President. 

Rashtriya shala^ national school. 

Rishi, a seer. 

Ryot, an Indian peasant. 

Sadhana^ a persistent effort; dedication. 

Samskar^ impression of previous deeds; innate tendencies inherited 
from past lift* 

Sanatanist, orthodox Hindu. 

Sangh, organkation. 

Sardar, nobleman; a honorific term, e^g*, Sardar Patel. 
Sarvadharmasamatva, equal regard for all faiths and creeds. 
Satyagraha, "a force which Ls born of truth or non-violence'’; 

tenacious clinging to truth; civil or non-violent resistance. 
Satyagrahi, one practising satyagraha. 

Sena, army* 

Shastra, rdigious law books of the Hindus. 

Shri, Mr. 

Shiimati, Mrs., Miss. 

Swadeshi, belonging to, or made in, in one's own country. 

Swaraj, sclf-govemmeni; self-rule. 

Taldi, spindle-like spinning insirumenL 
Tamas, stolid, dark. 

TapaSj tapascharya, penance; austeriiy.. 

I'yaga, renunciarion. 

Udyog bhawan, industries centre. 

Vama, caste. 

Zamindar, landlord. 
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